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PREFACE. 



^ Tms voluxne is intended to aid the classical stadent in acquir- 

ing a practical acquaintance with the difiicult but important 

cs4 subject of Latin composition. It aims to be at once simple, 

cr> progressive, and complete. Starting with the beginner as soon 

as he has learned a few grammatical forms, it conducts him step 

' by step through a progressive series of lessons and exercises, 

^ until he is so far master both of the theory and of the practice 

ZSl of the subject, that he no longer needs the aid of a special text- 

book. 

The work consists of three parts, of which the first is purely 

elementary, and is intended as a companion to the Beader. It 

i? aims to give the pupil familiarity with the power and use of 

^ grammatical infiections, and facility in the application of the 

E great and controUing principles of the language. 

%fc: Part Second 3yil], furnish the leamer it^struction and practicc 

§3 in Latin comp^sitipi; itjivpugbjout.the.flubsequent stages of his 

c preparatory course foy^coHege. .'The exercises have special ref- 

tE erence to the syntax of the ianguage, and are, to a great extent, 

imitations of the ordinary con^tructlons contained in the Com- 

mentaries of Caesar, and in the Orations of Cicero. In subject 

matter they also relate to topics contained in those works. 

Part Third, intended for the earlier portion of a collegiate 
course of study, aims to introduce the student to a practical 

(iii) 



IV PREFACE. 

acquaintance with the elements of Latin style. The Exercises 
are, with slight changes, translations of isentAces carefully 
selected from the works of Cicero. 

In making this' selection, it has been the constant aim of the 
author, not only to give the student clear and well-defined illus- 
trations of Latin constructions and usages, but also thoughts 
and sentiments of intrinsic interest and worth. 

To explain more fuUy the plan of the work, the author begs 
leave to call attention to the foUowing points : — 

I. For all grammatical rules and principles, the student is 
referred directly to the granimar. The advantages of this 
arrangement are obvious. It not only saves room, and thus 
makes it possible to bring an extended course in Latin composi- 
tion within the compass of a convenient manual, but also saves 
the time of the pupil, by relieving him from the worse than use- 
less task of leaming new rules, instead of applying those with 
which he is already familiar. 

II. A series of Models, selected from the writings of Cicero, 

the great master of Latin style, extends through the entire work. 

English sentences are given to be translated into Ciceronian 

Latin. Opposite each of these stands Cicero's own expression 

for the same thought. Then foUow Remarks, explaining the 

process by which we p^^-ffbttf ihe*. Endisli; «jpression to the 

Latin, and commentidg* tipoif*sm;h pecttliftrltreiS as seem to re- 

quire attention. Such a serift of •jilodclg; properly explained, 

•••••••*»*••• 

will, it is thought, be the.^ b^^t j^ssjOJle *giiide for the learner in 

the actual work of writing ]^jOk\ /1^::^ : 

III. Special attention has been given to the important sub- 
ject of Synonymes and Idioms. But care has been taken not to 
make peculiarities of construction too prominent. The leamer 
needs to become acquainted with the regular and ordinary 
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usages, before he is prepared to appreciate those which are 
exceptional and peculiar. 

In this connection, the author is happy to say that Mr. Charles 
B. Goff has kindly aided him in the preparation of some of the 
Exercises of Part Second, aud Mr. Edward H. Cutler in the 
preparation of the Vocabularies and in the reading of the 
proofs. 

In conclusion, the author cannot forbear to express his grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the classical instructors of the country, 
who, by their fidelity and skill in the use of his books, have 
given them a success so far beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. To their hands this volume is gratefuUy and respectfuUy 
committed. 

Brown University, August, 1868.. 
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EXPLANATION OF EEFERENCES AND ABBRE- 
VIATIONS. 



An, reference numerals in the "Lessons from the Grammar," and 
those marked " G " in other parts of the work, refer to the author's Latin 
Grammar. The other references are to articles in this work. 



The followiDg abhreviations occur : 

abl ablative. 

abl. abs. . . ablative absolute. 

acc accusative. 

act active. 

adj a^jective. 

adv adverb. 

comp comparative. 

CODJ coDjunction. 

GoDj coojugation. 

dat dative. 

dep deponent. 

distrib. num. distributivenumeral. 

f. feminine. 

gcn genitive. 

ger gerund. 

impcrs. . . . impersonal. 



indec. .... indeclinable. 

Ht literaily. 

m masculine. 

n neuter. 

part participle. 

pass passive. 

plur., or pl. . plural. 

pred predicate. 

prep preposition. 

pron pronoun. 

relat relative. 

siog singular. 

BubJ subjunctive. 

subs Eubstantive. 

superl. . . . superlative. 

trans transitive. 
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F^RT FIRST. 
GRAMMATICAL FOMS AND RULES. 



Lesson I. 



1. liESS^jf^^ROM THE GjRAiilkifi.* 



f i 



I. First Dedensio^. 42. . 
11. Second Decl^iisioii. 45. ,\.*""" X/ 

III. ThirdDecWngioti, 48-51. •/'^"^; - ' 

lY. Fourth Deckn^n. >16. - \ ^ \^ V ' ' 

V. Fifth Declenkok /mI). ^ ^ \' ^/ ? / 
VI. Agreement of Apposjitives. "RaMJI. 363. 
YIL Genitive with Nouns. RulVxYI. 395. 
YIIL Cases with Prepositions. Rule XXXIL 432-435. J? 

* In Part Eirst the enclosed numerals standing at the beginning of 
each lesson refer to the sections in the Reader which the lesson is in- 
tended to follow. Thus [1-6] shows tliat this lesson is to be learned 
after the pupil has read the first six sections in the Beader. 

® The lessons from the Grammar contain the granmiatical points in- 
volved in the Exercises, and should be carefuUy learned, or reviewed, 
in the Grammar itself. The references aro all to the author*s Latin 
Grammar. 

0) 



LATm OOMPOSinON. 



2. MODELS. 



I. Tigranes the king. 
11. The love of glory. 
ni. Beforelight. 



II. 

m. 



Tigrdnes rex. 
Amor ghriae. 
Ante lucem. 



Ilcnce 



3. Remaeks. 

I. Tigranes the king. 

1. TiGRANES. Looking in the Tocabulary for the corresponding Latini 
we find Tigrdnes, the same as in English. 

2. The. The English article, a, an, ihe, has no Latin equivalent. It 
must therefore be omitted isi Ixansldtiiig yito Latin. See Gram. 42, 4. 

3. KiNG. The cprt-esjtojding Laiuf ^\i»ex, which must be in the 
Nominative, in appoiijSpi^th Ti^rdmff, (^QCOPding to Rule II. 

4. The Appqilitnrd ^«iepally followrf itsr^iiyect^^s in English. 

• ***«**^* TigrcLnes rtfiJV* 

II. The loVe of ^rory. 

1. Thb L^vE, amor ; the — not translatcd. 

2. Of, sign.ofjli^ Genitive. - i":^- . 

3. Gloky* ^Zortiir, Of gloTy, gloriae ; Ge^i/^i^g: 

4. The Gepirfrt* nsay either precede or/^oUW Xts noun, but seems 
more frequcnti^*taTglIaw when not emphatic.V ^eti Gram. 598. Hence 
wehave *.**••/'../ ••..•-* ^ \^ / 

• /';'••' *• Amor glCtide^ y^ ^ 

m. Beforelight.'V.\,/ -• .' ^ 

1. Before, ante, No lHatiii oasc e^^rcsses tho relation lefore. Ilenco 
a preposition must be used. 

2. LiGHT, lux, But the preposition ante is nscd only with the Ac- 
cusativc. Hence lucem, and not lux, must be used. See Gram. 433. 
Hence 

Ante lucem. 



4. VOCABULARY. 



Art, ars, artis, f. 
Bird, avis, avis, f. 
Book, liher, lihri, m. 



Boy, puer, pueri, m. 
Chariot, currus, us, m. 
Cicero, Ciciro, dnis, m. 



ADJECTIVES AND PEONOUNS. 



Concerning, de, prep. with abl. 
Eagle, aqutlai ae, f. 
Eriend, amicusy i, m. 
Friendsliip, amidtia, ae, f. 
Hope, spes, spei, f. 



Orator, orator, Oris, m. 
Prize, praemium, ii, n. 
War, heUum, i, n. 
"Wisdom, sapientia, ae, f. 



5. EXEECISE. 

• 1. The eagle, the eagles. 2. Of an eagle, of the 
eagles. 3. For an eagle, for. eagles.. ^ 4. Of friendship, 
of wisdom. 5. For frieuSidi^), for* wfsdQm. 6. With 
friendship, with wisdpip.v 7*"- The.frien^y^^ friends. 8. 
Of th6 friend, of thfe^fti^^.^ 9. For tKe^^end, for the 
friends. 10. The boots, the prizes. 'Jl. T?he boy's 
book. ; • ' 

12. Of the bi^il, 0£ the birds. 13. For tV^.Bird, for 
the birds. 14, The lirt of war. 15. The a^9/of war. 
16. With the arfg^pf^^^war. 17. The cha^Iot, of the 
chariots. 18. Of }itrt{^, .with hope.\,, p,.>Gicero the 
orator. 20. Concernm^oCic^ro the cwraiot.. 



Lesson II. 

ADJECTIVES AND PKONOUNS. ' 

[7-10.] 

6. Lessox from the Gjbammae. 

I. Declension of Adjectives. 148; 150-153. 

11. Comparison of Adjectives. 160-162. 

III. Agreementof Adjectives. Rale XXXIIL 438. 

lY. Declension of Pronouns. 182-191. 

V. Agi-eement of Pronouns. Rule XXXIV. 445 ; 445, 1. 



LATIN COMPOSITION. 



7. MODELS. 



I. The Roman people. I. JPopulus JRomdnus. 

II. True * friendships. II. Verae amicitiae. 

III. An animal which. III. Antm^l quod, 

IV. This state. " IV. Sdec civitas. 



8. Remabks. 

I. The Roman pepple. * * * * / • , 

1. In translatifig;a.iufiin and 5t^;i4j^iye into Latin, we must begin 
with the noun^ IjpeiiVsp Aie,geiid05r ind^ifts^^o/ the noun will determine 
the ending c/tfta*8^^tive, which miisV|^iQB with it. 

2. The 1^01^1,%* popUlus ; the — not.tpdnslat*ed. 

3. HoMiN, RorMnusy a, um, But 0.9.* populus^ is in' the Nom. Sing. 
Masc, the adjectjVe must be in the sam^ case, gender, etc, according 
to Rule ^JXJIII» Hence Romdnus. •!•;•* I 

4. The»adje<JtiVe may either precede or.Jbllow its noun, but seems 
more freqneiUljr^tObfollow when not emph!itic« /jS6e Gram. 598, Hence 

*.•'//* ', Fopildus Romaijifi^^ • 
11. True fy^*^pfi3;. ...... ;/-. *V*^' 

1. "FmESDSwhJ^l^^iAenfiship (fbr Vhicli* you must look, not friend- 
ships) is amicitia*; ^mif^psmFS is Mn^icitiae, the plural of amicitia. 

2. Trtje, verus, a, um: •But as Umidtiae is in the Nom. Plur. "Fem., 
tlie adjective must be in the same case, etc ; hence 'verae, 

3. In true friendships, as opposed to fcdse friendships, true is em- 
phatic Hence 'berae must precede its noun. See Gram. 598, 2. 

Vercbe amicitiae, 
m. An animal which. 

1. An ANiMAL, aniwaZ ; an — not translated. 

2. Which, qui, quae, quod, But as animal is in the Neut. Sing., the 
relative must be in the same gender and number, according to Rule 
XXXIV. ; hence quod, 

AnimcU quod. 
IV. Thisstate. 

1. State, civita^, 

2. This, hic, haec, hoc. But as civitas is in the Nom. Sing. Fem., the 

* In the Models and Exercises, italidzed English words are emphatic. 



ADJECTIVES AND PKONOUNS. 5 

demonstrative wliich agrees with it as an adjective must be in the same 
case, etc. See Gram. 446, 1 ; hence haec. 
Haec civltas. 



9. YOCABULAEY. 



Acceptable, graius, a, um. 
Beautiful, pulcher, chra, chrum. 
Certain, a' certain, quidam, quae- 
dqm, quoddam and quiddam. 
Crown, corona, ae, f. 
Diligent, dihgens, entis. 
High, altu^s, a, um. 
Himself, herself, itself, sui. 
I, ego, mei. 

Eind, henignus, a, um. 
Law, lex, legis, f. 
Mountain, mons, moniis, m. 



My, meu^, a, um. G. 186 . 

Present, donum, i, n. 

Pupil, disdp^us, i, m. 

This, hic, haec, hoc. 

Thou, you, tu, tui. 

True, verus, a, um. 

Usefiil, uUlis, e. 

Who, which, what, interrog., qui, 

quae, quod, adj. ; quis, quae, 

quid, subs. 
Your, tuus, a, um ; vester, ira, 

trum. G. 185. 



10. ExEECISE. 

1. A kind frjend, of a hiiid frlend. 2. Kind friends, 
of kind friends. 3. True friendship, of true friendships. 
4. An acceptable present, with acceptable presents. 5. 
The beautiful books, the beautiful crowns, the beautiful 
presents. 6. Useful laws, of the useful laws. 

7. A high mountain, a higher mountain, the highest 
mountain. 8. The most diligent pupils. 9. Of me, of 
you,* of himself, of whom? 10. With my books, with 
your * books. 11. This mountain, this crown, this 
present. 12. A certain book. 

* In tlie Exercises the pronoun you may be treated as singular, unless 
it is marked (pl.), or is shown hj the sense to be plural. In like man- 
ner, your may be treated as referring to one person, unless the sens^ 
shows that two or more persons arc addressed. 
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Lesson IIL 
verbs. — sum. fiest and second conjugations. 

[11-13.] 

11. Lesson fbom the Ghammab. 

L VerbSum. 204. 

II. Firat Conjugation. 205, 206. 

III. Second Conjugation. 207, 208. 

IV. Subject ^N^ominative. Rule III. 367. 

V. Agreement of Verb with Subject. Rule XXXV. 460. 
VL Predicate Nouns. Rule L 362. 
VIL Direct Object. Rule V. 371. 

12. MODELS. 

I. God made tlie world. I. Deus mundum aedijl' 

cdviL 
II. Cincinnatus was dictator. II. Cincinndtus dictdtor 

fuit. 

13. Remaeks. 

I. God made tho world. 

1. GoD, Deus. As subject it must be in the Nominative, according to 
Rule III. 

2. Made. Look for the present mak&f not for made; makc, build, 
aediflco (I makc) ; I made, aedificdvi, But as Detis, the subject, is in thc 
Tliird Pers. Sing., the verb must be in the same person and numbcr, 
according to Rule XXXV. ; hence aedificdmt, 

3. WoBLD, mundiLS. But as direct object of aedtficdvit, it must bc in 
the Accus. ; hence mundum, 

4. The ordcr is — Subject, Object, Vcrb. Scc Gram. 593. 

Deus mundum aedificdvit. 



VERBS. SUM. FIRST AND SEOOND CONJUGATIONS. 7 

II. Cincinnatus was dlctator. 

1. CiNCiNNATUs, Cincinnatus, the same as ia English. As subject it 
muBt be in the Nominative. 

2. Was. The verb to be is sum, I am. I was, Jm ; but according 
to Rule XXXV., the verb must agree with its subject, Cincinndttis ; 
hence fuit, 

3. DicTATOB, dictdtor, the same as in English. As predicate noun, 
it must agree in case with Cincinndtus, according to Rule I., hence in 
the Nom. 

4. The Predicate Noun may either precede or follow the verb. Pla- 
cing it before tho verb, we have 

Cincinndtus dictdtor fuit. . 

14. VOCABULARY. 



Accuse, accQso, dre, dvi, dium, 
Advise, moneo, ere, ui, itum. 
Be, sum, esse,fui, 
Blame, vitupSro, dre, dvi, dtum. 



Grieve, doleo, ere, ui, Uum, 
Happy, bedtus, a, um. 
Praise, laudo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
That, iJle, a, ud. 



15. EXEECISE. 

I. This law is useful. 2. That law was useful. 3. 
These laws will be useful. 4. We may be happy. 5. 
You (pl.)* might have been happy. 6. I praise, we 
praise. 7. He was blaming; they were blaming. 8. I 
shall praise, we shall praise. 9. He accuses, he is 
accused. 10. He will accuse, he will be jiccused. 

II. They praised Cicero. 12. We will praise Cicero. 
13. Cicero has been praised. 14. I grieve, we grieve. 
15. He was grieving, they were grieving. 16. I shall 
grieve, we shall grieve. 17. He advises, he is advised. 
18. He was advising, he was advised. 19. You will 
advise the boys. 20. The boys have been advised. 

* See foot note page 6. 
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Lesson IV. 

VERBS. — THIRD AND FOURTH CONJUGATIONS. DE- 
PONENT VERBS. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

[14-18.] 

16. Lesson feom the Grammar. 

I. Third Conjugation. 209, 210 ; 213-215. 

11. Fourth Conjugation. 211,212. 

III. Deponent Verbs. 221-226. 

lY. Periphrastic Conjugation. 227-231. 

Y. Use of Adverbs. Rule LI. 682. 

17. MODELS. 

I. The wise live happily. "^ I. Sapientes feliciter vi- 

vunt, 
II. Diligence should be culti- II. Diligentia colenda est. 
vated. 

18* Remabks. 

I. The wise live happily. 

1. The WI8E. Wise, sapiens ; the wise, sapieniesy Nom. Plur. 
See Gram. 441, 1. 

2. LivE. I live, vivo, But the verh must agree with the suhject, 
sapientes ; hence mvunt, Third Pers. Plur. 

3. B.AFFJL.Y i feliciter. But the adverh in Latin generallyprecedes the 
verb, though it generally foUows it in English. See Gram. 600. 

Sapientes feliciter vivunt. 

II. Diligence should be cultivated. 

1. DiLiGENCE, diligeniia. Nom. Sing. 

2. Should be cultivated, is to be cultivated. The dutj or neces- 
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sity denoted by should le^ is io he, ought, /may be expressed by the 
Second Periphrastic conjugation. See Gram. 229. I cultivate, colo, 
Periphrastic conjugation, colendus sum, But the verb must agree with 
diligeniia in number and person, and the participle in gender, number, 
and case. See Gram. 460, 1. Hence we have colenda esi, 
Diligentia colenda est. 



19. VOCABITLARY. 



Always, semper, adv. 
City, urhsy urhis, f. 
Father, pateTf tris, m. 
Pollow, sequor, i, seontus sum, dep. 
Fortify, munio, ire, ivi, itum, 
Hannibal, Hannibal, dlis, m. 
Hi^, her, its, their, suus, a, um. 
Imitate, imltor, dri, dtus sum, dep. 



Instruct, er^io, ire, ivi, itum, 
Lead, duco, ire, duxi, ductum, 
Our, noster, tra, tj-um, 
Hule, rego, ire, rexi, rectum, 
Saguntum, Saguntum, i, n. 
Sleep, dormio, ire, ivi, itum, 
Take, capio, ire, cepi, captum. 



20. EXERCISE. 

1. He leads, he is led. 2. He will rule, he will be 
ruled. 3. They have ruled, they have been ruled. 4. 
Hannibal took Saguntum. 5. Saguntum was taken. 6. 
The cities had been taken. 7. He sleeps, they sleep. 
8. He will sleep, they will sleep. 9. He may sleep, 
they may sleep. 10. Your father iDstructed you. 11. 
These boys have been instructed. 

12. The boy imitates his father. 13. We will imitate 
our fathers. 14. You have always imitated your father. 
15. We will follow you. 16. The boys followed their 
father. 17. We were about to praise you. 18. Diligent 
pupils must be praised. 19. They were about to fortify 
the city. 20. These cities must be fortified. 
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Lesson V. 

' AGREEMENT OP NOUNS. — NOMJNATIVE AND VOCATIVE. 

[19-22.] 

21* Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Predicate Nouns. Rule I. 362. 

11. Appositives. Rule 11. 363. 

III. Subject Nominative. Rule III. 367. 

IV. Case of Address. Rule IV. 369. 

22« MODELS. 

I. Hear, citizens. I. Atidite^ cives, 

II. For other models, see under Lessons I. and III. 

23. Remabks. 

1. Heab. I hear, aitdto / hear, hear ye, audiie, Imperative Second 
Pers. Plur. The subject vos, ye, is omitted. See Cram. 367, 2. 

2. CiTizENS. Citizen, civis ; citizens, Hves, Voc. Plur. See Eule IV. 
8. The Vocative generally, though not always, stands afler one or 

more words. See Gram. 602, VI. 



24. VOCABITLAET. 



Brother, fraier, iris, m. 
Brutus, JBruiuSf i, m. 
Consul, consul, ulis, m. 
Diligence, diligeniia, a^, f. 
Greatly, vdlde, adv. 
Herodotus, Eeroddius, i, m* 
History, hisioria, ae, f. 



Letter, episidla, ae, f. 

Many, mulii, ae, a, plur. 

Philosopher, philosdphus, i, m. 

Save, servo, are, dvi, dium, 

Socrates, Socrdies, is, m. 

Soldier, mHes, %iis, m. 

Write, scribo, ire, scripsi, scripium. 
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25. EXEBOISE. 

1. Cicero was an orator. 2. The consul was an orator. 
3. Cicero the consul was an orator. 4. Brutus had been 
consul. 5. Brutus was consul. 6. Cicero the orator 
wrote many letters. 7. The letters of Cicero the orator 
have been greatly praised. 8. Socrates was a philosopher. 
9. Your brother will be an orator. 10. Herodotus was 
the father of history. 11. The orator praises Herodotus 
the father of history. 12. Pupils, your diligence will be 
praised. 13. Your diligence, boys, must be praised. 14. 
The city has been fortified. 15. The city must be saved. 

Lesson VI. 

USE OP THE ACCUSATIVE. 
[23-25.] 

26. Lesson from the Geammae. 

I. Accusative as Dh-ect Object. Rule V. 371. 
n. Two Accusatives — Same Person. Rule VI. 373. 
m. Two Accusatives — Person and Thing. Rule VII. 374. 

27. Models. 

I. They called the council I. Consilium appdlave- 

Senate. runt /Sendtum. 

II. He asked me my opinion. II. Me sententiam rogdvit 
III. For Model for Direct Object, see under Lesson III. 

28. Hemaeks. 

I. They called tlie councll Senate. 

1. They called. I call, appeUo ; they called, appellav€runi (appel- 
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larunt), Perf. Indic. Third Pers. Plur. Tlie subject is omitted, being 
implied in the ending €rvnt, See Gram. 367, 2. 

2. The council, consilium, Accus. See Rule VI. 

3. Senatb, Sendtus ; Accus. Senatum, See Rule VI. 

4. The verb, whose usual place is at the end of the sentence, may 
stand between the two Accusatives, as in this Model. 

II. He asked me my opinion. 

1. He asked. I ask, rogo ; he asked, rogdvit, Perf. Indic. Tliird 
Pers. Sing. The subject is omitted. See Gram. 367, 2. 

2. Me. I, ego ; me, me, Accus. See Rule VII. 

3. My opinion. Opinion, senientia ; Accus. senientiam. See Rule 
VII. The possessive my in this Model is not expressed in Latin, because 
it can be readily supplied from the context ; my opinion, not the opinion 
of another. See Gram. 447. 

29. VOCABULART. 



Ask, rogo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Call, appello, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Catiline, Catilma, ae, m. 
Delight, delecto, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Enemy, hostis, is, m. and f. 
Island, insaJa, ae, f. 
Judge, judtco, dre, dvi, dtum. 



Modesty, verecundia, ae, f. 

Opinion, sententia, ae, f. 

Preceptor, praecepior, Oris, ni. 

Rome, Roma, ae, f. 

Sicily, Sidlia, ae, f. 

Teach, doceo, ere, docui, doctum. 

Virtue, virtus, Htis, f. 



30. ExEECISE. 

1. Your letter delights me. 2. This letter wUl delight 
your father. 3. Who wrote that letter? 4. My brother 
wrote that letter. 5. Theycall the island Sicily. 6. The 
island is called Sicily. 7. Sicily is an island. 8. They 
called Herodotus the father of history. 9. We judge 
you, O Catiline, an enemy. 10. You, O Catiline, will 
be judged an enemy. 11. "VYe teach boys modesty. 12. 
We will teach our pupils wisdom. 13. The preceptor 
will ask you your opinion. 14. The city was called 
Eome. 15. Virtue must be praised.» 
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lesson vn. 

ACCUSATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 
[26-29.] 

31. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Accusative of Timo and Space. Rule VIII. 378. 
II. Accusative of Limit. Rule IX. 379. 

III. Accusative of Specification. Rule X. 380. 

IV. Accusative in Exclamations. Rule XI. 381. 
V. Interrogative Sentences. 346, II. 

32. MODELS. 

I. He lived tbirty years. I. Triginta annos viosit. 

II. Plato came to Tarentum. II. J^lato Tarentumvenit. 

in. They are not at all III. Nihil moventur. . 

moved. 

IV. O dec^tive hope! IV. O faUacem spem/ 

33. Remabks. 

I. He lived thirty years. 

1. He lived. I live, vivo ; he lived", mxit. See Gram. 367, 2. 

2. Thikty, triginia, indeclinable. 

3. Years. Year, annus ; years, Accus. Plur. annos. See Rule 

vni. 

II. Plato came to Tarentum. • 

1. Plato, PlatOy Nom. See Rule III. 

2. Came. I come, venio ; came, he came, venit. See Gram. 285. 

3. To Tabentum. Tarentum, Tarenium ; to Tarentum, Accus. Ta- 
rentum. See Kule IX. 

III. They are not at all moved. 

1. Thet are moved. I move, moveo; am moved, moveor ; they are 
moved, moventur, Pres. Indic. Pass. Third Pers. Plur. 
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2. NoT AT ALL, nihtl. See Rule X. 
IV. O deceptive hope ! 

1. O HOPE. Hope, spes; O hope, spem, Rule XI. 

2. Deceptive, fciUax; Acc, Sing. faXlacem,. Rule XXXIII. 438. 
It is emphatic, and accordingly precedes its noun. See Gram. 698, 2. 



34. VOCABULAET. 



Athens, Athenae, drum, f. pl. 
Come, venioy we, veni, ventum. 
Day, dies, diei, m. 
Forty-three, tres Qria) et quadra- 

ginta. G. 174, 175. 
Hour, hora, ae, f. 
How many, quot, indeclinable. 
In, in, prep. with abl. 
Italy, lidliay ae, f. 
Messenger, nuntius, ii, m. 
Month, meri^is, mensis, m. 
Move, moveo, ere, moxi, motum. 



Not, 710», adv. ; interrog., nanne. 

G. 846, II. 1. 
Not at all, nihil, indeclinable. G. 

128. 
Numa, Numa, ae, m. 
Keign, regno, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Send, mitto, ire, misi, missum. 
Seven, septem, indeclinable. G. 

175, 2. 
Two, duo, ae, o. G. 170. 
"Wonderful, admirahllis, e. 
Year, annus, i, m. 



35. EXERCISE. 

1. How many years did Numa reign? 2. Numa 
reigned forty-three years. 3. Were you (pl.) not two 
years in Italy? 4. We were in Italy seven months. 5. 
The consul came to Eome. 6. He was in that city seven 
days. 7. Was he not asked his opinion? 8. He was 
asked his opinion. 9. You, consul, have saved the city. 
10. O wonderful virtue ! 11. You will not move the 
consul at alL 12. Did you not send a messenger to 
Athens? 13. I sent two messengers to Athens. 14. 
How many hours did you gleep? 15. I slept seven 
hours. 
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lesson vrn. 

USE OF THE DATIVE. 

[30-38.] 

36. Lesson feom the Geammab. 

I. Dative with Verbs. Rule XII. 384. 
II. T wo Datives — To Which and For Which. Rule XIII. 
390. 

III. Dative with Adjectives. Rule XIV. 391. 

IV. Dative with Derivatives. Rule XV. 392. 

37. Models. 



I. 

II. 

III. 


They serve the king. 
It is a care to me. ' 
Country is dear to all. 




I. 
11. 

m. 


Begi serviunC 
JSst mihi curae. 
Patriq, omnibus cara 

est. 
Ohtemperatio Ugibus. 


IV. 


Obedience to laws. 




IV. 




38. 


Remaeks. 





I. They serve the king. 

1. Thet serve, serviunt, 

2. The eing. King, rex ; Dat. o-egi, Rule XII. 

II. It is a care to me (to me for a care). 

1. It is, est, It is placed at the beginning of the sentence because it 
Is emphatic. See Gram. 694, 1. 

2. To me. I, ego ; to me, mihi. Rule XIII. 

3. A caee = for a care. Care, cura ; for a care, curae, Dat. Rule 
XIII. 

III. Country is dear to all. 

1. CojjixTHY, patria. 

2. Is, est. 
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3. Deab. Dear, ccems ; Fem. cara, to agree with pairta. 

4. To ALL. All, omnis ; Dat. Plur. omnibus. Rule XIY . 

5. Observe the order of the words in the model, though much frecdom 
is allowable in this respect. 

rv. Obedience to laws. 

1. Obedience, obieTnperatio. 

2. To LAWS. Law, lex ; to laws, UgibuSy Dat. Plur. Rule XV. 



39. VOCABULABY. 



AU, omnis, e. 

Award, iribuoy Hre, ui, uium. 
Citizen, civis, civis, m. and f. 
Country, one's country,jpaM*a, ae, f, 
Dear, ea^rus, a, um. 
Ever = always, semper, adv. 
General, imperdtor, oris, m. 
Give, do, dare, dedi, datum. 
Glory, gloria, ae, f. 
Good, bonus, a, um. 
Have, sum, esse,fui, with dat. G. 
887. 



Honor, honor, Oris, m. 
Industry, indusiria, ae, f. 
Leaming, doctrina, ae, f. 
Obedience, obiemperaiio, Onis, f. 
Obey, pareo, €re, vd, iium. 
Praiseworthy, laudabilis, e. 
'PrefeT, praeflro, ferre, ifdi, laium. 

G. 292, 2. 
Roman, RoTn&nus, a, um. 
Wealth, diviiiae, drum, f. pl. 



40. EXERCISE. 

1. Good citizens will obey the laws. 2. The Romans 
awarded honors to their generals. 3. Industry is an 
honor to a pupil. 4. Virtue is a glory to all. 5.1 prefer 
virtue to leaming. 6. We prefer learning to wealth. 7. 
I will give you that book as a present. 8. I have seven 
beautiful books. 9. Will not this present be acceptable 
to you? 10. That present will be acceptable to me. 11. 
Is not the country dear to you? 12. The country has 
ever been very dear to me. 13. Obedicnce to the laws 
is praiseworthy. 
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Lesson IX. 

USE OF THE GENITIVE. 

[39, 40.] 

41. Lesson erom the Geammai^ 

I. Genitive with Nouns. Rule XVL 395. 
11. Genitive with Adjectives. Rule XVII. 399. 



42. Models. 



I. The love of truth. 
II. Desirous of truth. 



I. Amor veritdtis. 
II. Yeritdtis cupidm. 



43. Vqcabulaby. 



Athenian, Aiheniensisy isj m. and f. 
Celebrated, distinguished, clarus, 

Demosthenes, DemostlUnes, is, m. 
Desirous of, cupidtiSf a, um, 
Eond of, amanSf amantis, 
King, rex, regis, m. 
Love, amory dris, m. 



Man, homo, inis ; vir,^ viri, m. 
Money, pecunia, ae, f. 
Often, saepe, adv. 
Oration, oratio, dnis, f. 
Pleasure, volupias, dtis, f. 
Praise, laus, laudis, f. 
Precept, praeceptum, i, n. 
Skilled in, peritu^, a, um. 



44. ExEBClSE. 

1. The orations of Cicero have often been praised. 2. 
You have often praised the orations of Cicero the orator. 

/ Jlomo is the ordinary term for man as a member of the human 
family ; while vir is a term of respect, a he7'0, a man in the full sense 
of the word. 
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3. The orations of Demosthenes, the celehrated orator, 
will always be praised. 4. Boys are fond of pleasure. ' 
5. The pupils are fond of praise. 6. The king was 
desirous of glory. 7. Men are fond of money. 8. The 
love of country is an honor to a citizen. 9. The precepts 
of the philosophers were useful to the Athenians. 10. 
The general is skilled in war. 



Lesson X. 

GENITIVE — CoNTiNUED. 
[41-43.] 

45* Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Predicate Genitive. Rule XVIII. 401. 
11. Genitive with certain Verbs. Rule XIX. 406. 
III. Accusative and Genitfve. Rule XX. 410. 

46. MOBELS. 

I. It is ofsmall value. L JParvi pretii est 

II. He remembers thepast. II. Memmit praeterito- 

rum. 
III. You accuse men - of III. Vtros scderis arguis. 
crime. 

47. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Op small value, parvipretiL Rule XVIII. 

2. MoDEL II. — The past = past things, events, praeteritOrum, Gen. 
Plur. TSQ\A.oipraeterUv>s, from praetereo, Rule XIX. Praeteriidrum 
rerum should not be used for praeteritOrum, except to avoid real ambi- 
guity, as it is less euphonious. 
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PraeteritOrum would regularly precede tlie verb, but is made em- 
phatic by being placed at the end of the sentence. See Gram. 694, II. 
3. Of cbime, sceUriSy Gen. of scelus. Kule XX. 



48. VOCABULAET. 



Already, jarriy adv. 

Concerns, it concerns, referty re- 

ttilit, impers. 
Esteem, aestlmo, dre, dvi, dium. 
Favor, benefidum, ii, n. 
FoUy, stultiiia, ae, f. 
Forget, oUiviscor, %, obliius sum, 

dep. 
Goodness, bonltas, dtis, f. 
GTain, frumentum, i, n. 
Great, magnus, a, um. 
Greatly, with intHrest and o-efert, 

magni, 
High, at a high price, magno, or 



magni; with verbs of valuing, 
magni ; very highly , maximi. 

Integrity, integritas, dtis, f. 

Interests, it interests, inierest, in- 
ierfuit, impers. 

Never, nunquam, adv. 

Pity, misereor, €ri, eritus sum, dep. 

FooT, pauper, tris. 

Remember, memini, isse. G. 297, 1. 

Repent, I repent, me poehitet, 
poenituit. G. 299. 

Sell, vendo, (^re, didi, dttum. 

Theft, furtum, i, n. 

Vahie, price, pretiim, ii, n. 



49. EXERCISE. 



1. Virtue is a characteristic of a good man. 2. In- 
tegrity is of great value. 3. Goodness must be highly 
esteemed. 4. We esteem goodness very highly. 5. 
This book will be of great value to us. 6. We pity the 
poor. 7. I remember your favors. 8. We do not forget 
our friends. 9. We shall never forget you. ' 10. They 
accuse the boy of theft. 11. I have already repented of 
my foUy. 12. He sells grain at a high price. 13. This 
greatly interests us. 
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Lesson XI. 

USE OF THE ABLATIVE. 

[44, 45.] 

50. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Ablative of Cause, Manner, Means. Rule XXI. 414. 
n. AblativeofPrice. Rule XXII. 416. 

51. MODELS. 



I. He is led by glory. 
II. You purchased the house 
at a high price. 



I. Gloria ducitur, 
II. Domum magno emis' 
ti. 



52. Kemasks. 

1. MoDEL I. — By glory, gloria, Abl. Rule XXI. 

2. MoDEL II. — At A HiGH PBicE, magno, Abl. Rule XXII. Tho 
Abl. of the a^jective is sometimes thus used, pretio being understood. 

53. VOCABHLABY. 



By, a, ab, prep. witli abL G. 434, 3. 
Glory in, glorior, dri, dtus sum, 

dep. 
Gold, aurum, i, n. 
Happiness, success, feli(^ta^, dtis, f. 
Horse, equus, equi, m. 
Judge, jvdex, icis, m. 
Mina, mina, ae, f. 
Not, with imperatives, ne, adv. 
One, unus, a, um, G. 176. 



3?roud, superhus, a, um. 
Purchase, cmo, ^rc, emi, emptum. 
Rejoice, gaudeo, ere, gavisus sum. 

G. 272, 3. 
Scipio, Sdpio, Onis, m. 
Study, studium, ii, n. 
Talent, ialentum, i, n. 
Thirty, triginta, indecl. 
Valor, virtus, iiiis, f. 
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54. EXEBCISE. 

1. Socrates has often been praised for (because of ) his 
wisdom. 2. They glory in their wealth. 3. This phi- 
losopher glories in his wisdom. 4. The pupils rejoice in 
their studies. 5. We are delighted with the precepts of 
the philosophers. 6. Wisdom is not purchased with 
gold. 7. Do not sell happiness for gold. 8. The judge 
has purchased a horse for one talent. 9. I will sell this 
horse for thirty minae. 10. He is proud of his wealth. 
11. Scipio was proud of his country. 



Lesson XII. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 

[46-48.] 

55. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Ablative with Comparatives. Rule XXIII. 417. 

II. AblativeofDifference. Rule XXIV. 418. 

III. Ablative in Special Constructions. Rnle XXV. 419. 

56. MOBELS. 

I. Nothing is more lovely I. Nihil est amahilius 

than virtue. virtute^ or JVihil est 

amdbilius quam 
virtus, 

II. He preceded me by two II. JBiduo me antecessit, 

days. 

III. We enjoy very many III. Plurimis rebus frui- 

things. mur. 
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IV. Safety rests upon truth. 

V. I do not need a remedy, 
VI. They are worthy of 
friendship. . 
VII. We need your authori- 
ty. 



IV. Salu^ veritdte nitt- 

tur. 

V. J^on egeo mediciina, 
VI. Digni sunt amicitia, 

VII. Auctoritdte tua nobis 
opus est. 



57. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Than vibtue, qtuim virtus or virtute. Rule XXIII. 
417, 1. The Abl. mrtnie may either follow or precede tho compaxa- 
tive, amabtliiis. 

2. MoDEL II. — Br Two days, hiduoy Abl. of Dif. Rule XXIV. 

3. MoDEL in. — Very many, plurXmiSf Superl. See G. 160. 

4. Things, rehus, Abl. Rule XXV. Rehus is necessary to avoid 
ambiguity, because, though plurima may be used substantively, in the 
scnse of very many things, plurimis would be ambiguous, as it would 
not distinguish things from persons. 

6. MoDELS rV. V. VI. — Upon truth, a bemedy, of friendship, 
veritdie, mediana, amicitiay Abls. Kule XXV. 

6. Medicma would regularly precede its verb, but is here emphatic. 
The regular order in Model VI. would be, Amidtia digni sunt, but as 
digni is emphatic, it is placed at the beginning of the sentence. See 
G. 594, 1. 

7. Model VII. — We need = there is need to us, nohis opus esi, 
See G. 419, 3. Authority, au^oriidie, Abl. Rule XXV. Aicctori- 
taie is emphatic, and is accordingly placed at the beginning of the 
sentence. 

58. VOCABULARY. 



Abound in, ahundo, dre, dvi, dium, 
Cato, Caio, dnis, m. 
Discharge, fulfil, fungor, i, func- 
ius sum, dep. 



Duty, qfficium, ii, n. 

Enjoy, fruor, i, fructus or fruiius 

sum, dep. 
Five, quinque, indecl. 
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Learned, docius, a, um. 

Mucb, with comparatiyes, multo, 

adv. 
Need, there is need, opus esijfuit» 
Older, major, Oris, or m^jor natu. 



Relying upon, fretusy a, vm, 
Trust in, confido^ ire, flsus sum. 
Use, utor, uti, usus sum, dep. 
Wisely, sapienter, adv. 
Worthy, dignus, a, um. 



59. EXEBCISE. 

1. Cicero was more leamed than Cato. 2. You are 
more diligent than your brother. 3. Virtue is better than 
wisdom. 4. Wisdom is betterthan gold. 5. Wisdom is 
dearer to us than gold. 6. You are five years older than 
I. 7. Your father uses his wealth wisely. 8. We enjoy 
our studies. 9. We will discharge our duties. 10. This 
city abounds in wealth. 11. We do not trust in wealth. 
12. Your pupils are worthy of praise. 13. I rely (am 
relying) upon your friendship. 14. We need friends. 



Lesson xni. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 
[49-51.] 

60* LeSSON FKOH TH£ GHAMMAB. 

I. Ablative of Place. Rule XXVI. 421. 
n. Ablativeof Source and Separation. RuleXXVII. 425. 
III. AblativeofTime. Rule XXVlH. 426,427. 

61. MOBELS. 



I. In the forum. 
II. He was at Rome. 
III. I ward off slaughter from 
you. 



I. . In foro. 
II. JRomae fuit 
III. Caedein a vohis ^ 
'peUo, 
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IV. Ile died in his eigJUieth 
year. 



rV. Octogesimo anno est 
mortuus. 



62. Bemabks. 

1. MoDEL n. — At Home, Homae; why Gen. rather than Ahl. 
Romaf SeeG. 421, II. 

2. MoDEL IV. — In — TEAB, anno. Rule XXVIII. Why not in 
anno t See G. 426, 2. Octogesimo is emphatic, and accordingly prc- 
cedes its noun. See G. 598, 2. 

63. VoCABtJLAEY. 



Ago, ahhine, adv. 
Corinth, CorinthuSy i, f. 
Danger, jpertcdlum, t, n. 
Flee, fugio, ire, fugi, fugitum. 
Free from, libiro, dre, dvi, dtum. 
From, a, ab, prep. witli abl. 
Garden, hortus, i, m. 
Greece, Graeda, ae, f. 
Keep from, keep off, arceo, €re, eui, 
ctum. 



Beceiye, acclpio, ire, dpi, ceptum. 

Beside, halHto, dre, dvi, dtum, 

See, video, €re, vidi, visum. 

Sunset, solis occdsus, tis, m. 

Templc, templum, i, n. 

Three, ires, tria. 

Time, tempus, 6ris, n. 

Where, ubi, adv. 

"Whole, totus, a, um. G. 149. 

Winter, hdems, €mis, f. 



64. EXEBCISE. 

1. There were beautiful cities tn Gfreece. 2. Were 
you in Corinth? 3. We were in Corinth the whole 
winter. 4. In Athens we saw beautiful temples. 5, 
Does not your friend reside at Eome? 6. He resides in 
Athens. 7. He fled from Eome to Athens. 8. I have 
received two letters from your father. 9. The city has 
been freed from great dangers. 10. Where were you at 
sunset? 11. I was in the garden at that time. 12. I 
was in Eome three years ago. 13. We will keep the 
enemy from the city. 
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Lesson XIV. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 

[62-65.] 

65. Lesson feom the Grammar. 

I. Ablative of Characteristic. Rule XXIX. 428. 
II. Ablative of Specification. Rule XXX. 429. 
in. Ablative Absolute. Rule XXXI. 430, 431. 
IV. Cases with Prepositions. Rule XXXII. 432-435. 

66. Models. 

I. Piso, a man of the higlv- I. Piso^ vir summa vir" 

est virtue. tute, 

II. Piso was a man of the II. Piso summa virtute 

highest virtue. fuit. 

III. They are similarin char- III. Moribus similes sunt, 

acter. 

IV. They flourished in the IV. Servio regnante vigue- 

reign of Servius. runt, 

V. I have written to a fiiend. V. Ad amicum scripsi. 

^ 67. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — A MAN op THE HiGHEST viRTUE, viv swmma virtute ; 
but in the predlcate, as in the second model, Fiso was a man, etc, 'oir 
is omitted. See G. 428. 1, 2). As summa is emphatic, it is placed 
before its noun. See G. 698. 2. 

2. MoDEL III. — In characteb. Character, manners, Tnores ; in 
character, moribus ; Abl. of Specification. Eule XXX. 

3. MoDEL IV. — In the reign op Servius = Servius reigning, Ser^ 
vio regnanie ; Abl.* Absol. Bule XXXI. 
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68. VOCABULARY. 



Ancus, Ancus, t, m. 
Before, amte, prep. with acc. 
Conspiracy, conjuratio, Onis, f. 
Courage, virtus, ntis, f. 
Eloquence, eloquentia, ae, f. 
Form, msik.e,facio, ire,feci,factum, 
Greek, Graecus, i, m. 



Light, lux, lucis, f. 
Marcius, Marcius, ii, m. 
Remarkable, singuldris, e, 
Spain, Hispania, ae, f. 
Surpass, supiiro, dre, dvi, dtum, 
Tarquin, Tarqwinius, ii, m, 
To, ad, prep. with acc. 



69. EXEECISE. 

1. The general, a man of remarhahle courage, will 
save the city. 2. The general is a man of remarkable 
courage. 3. Cicero, a man of remarkable eloquence, was 
consul. 4. The Greeks surpassed the Eomans in learn- 
ing. 5. The Romans surpassed the Greeks in valor. 

6. Tarquin came to Eome in the reign of Ancus Marcius. 

7. A conspiracy was formed in Eome when Cicero was 
consul. 8. Scipio was in Spain. 9. Tarquin came into 
Italy. 10. The boy came to me 6e/bre Z/grA^. 



Lesson XV. 

ADJECTIVES. PRONOUNS. 

70. Lesson from the Geammar. 

I. Agreement of Adjectives. Eule XXXIII. 438, 439. 
II. Agreement of Pronouns. Eule XXXIV. 445. 

Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 446-449. 
Demonstrative Pronouns. 450-452. 



ADJEOTIVES. PRONOUNS. 
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Relative Pronouns. 453. 
Inten-ogative Pronouns. 454. 
Indefinite Pronouns. 455-459. 



71. MODELS. 

I. Fortune is blind. I. 

11. I who encourage you. 11. 

III. Wash your hands. III. 

lY. He loves himself. IV. 

V. The guardian of this V. 

city. 

VI. Whoaml? VI. 

VII. A certain rhetorician. VII. 



FoTtuna caeca est. 

Ego qui te conjirmo, 

Manus lava. 

tSe diligit, 

Custos hujus urbis, 

Quis ego surn ? 
Quidam rhetor. 



72. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Blind, caeca, Fem. Sing. Nom. to agree wiih fortGna, 
Rule XXXTTI. 

2. MoDEL II. — Encourage, confirmoy First Pers. to agree witli 
qui, which is of the First Pers. to agree with the antecedent ego, Rule 
XXXIV. 

3. MoDEL III. — YouR HANDS, manus, The possessive, tuas, your, 
is omitted. See G. 44=7.- 

4. MoDEL V. — Op this citt. This city, haec urhs ; of tliis city, 
hujus urhis, 

5. MoDEL VI. — Who, quis t Why not qui t See G. 464. 



73. VOCABULAEY. 



Have, haheo, ere, ui, Uum, 
Instructor, praecepior, dris, m. 
Make, facio, ire, feci, factum, 
Modest, modestus, a, um, 
Peace, pax, pacis, f. , 



Some one, a certain one, quidam,, 
quaedom, quiddam or quod- 
dam, G. 191. 

Yesterday, heri, adv. 
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74. EXEECISE. 

1. Peace will be acceptable to us. 2. The city will be 
beautiful. 3. I have seen beautifal cities. 4. The pu- 
pils are diligent. 5. Your friendship delights me. 6. 
Your instructor praises you. 7. Which book have you? 
8r I have your book. 9. True wisdom makes men mod- 
est. 10. This precept will be useful to me. 11. The 
precepts of your instructor will be useful to you. 12. 
Some boys praise themselves. 13. The letter which you 
wrote yesterday will delight your father. 



Lesson XVI. 

AGREEMENT OF VERBS. — INDICATIVE. 

[63-67.] 

75. Lesson feom the Geammae. 

I. Agreement of Verb with Subject. Rule XXXV. 460- 
463. 
XI. XJse of Indicative. Rule XXXVI. 474. 
Present. 466,467. 
Imperfect. 468,469. 
Future and Future Perfect. 470, 473. 
Perfect and Pluperfect 471, 472. 

76. MODELS. 

I. Cato praised this law. I. Cato hanc legem latc- 

davit 



AGEEEMENT OF VERBS. — INDICATIVE. 2ft 

II. Cicero and I aro well* II. Ego et Cicero vor 

lemics. 
ni. I will write to you. III. Scribam ad te. 

77. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Pbaised, laiidavH, Historical Perfect (G. 471, II.), 
Third Pers. Sing. to agree with Caio, Rule XXXV. 

2. MoDEL II. — CiCEBO AND I, ego et OicSro. In Latin the First 
Pers. stands before the Second. 

3. Are well, vaUmus, Pirst Pers. Plur. to agree with ego et Cidiro. 
See G. 463, 1. 

4. Model III. — I will wbite, scriham, Fut. Wliy not ego scriham t 
SeeG. 367, 2; 446. 

6. To Tou, ad te, This may stand either before or aiter the verb, 
though the modifiers of verbs more frequently stand before them. See 
G. 600. 

- 78. VOCABULABY. 



At, ad, or apud, prep. with accus. 
Conquer, mnco, irCy vid, vidum, 
For his (her, its) own sake, prop- 

ier sese (se), 
liOve, amo, dre, dvi, atum, 
Macedonia, Macedonia, ae, f. 
Perseus, Perseus, i, m. 



Pydna, Pydna, ae, f. 
Servius, Servius, ii, m. 
Ten, decem, indecl. 
To-morrow, crc^, adv. 
Tried, spectatus, a, vm, 
Wise, sapiens, entis. 



79. EXEECISE. 

1. By whom was JSaguntum taken? 2. This city was 
taken by Hannibal. 3. How many books have you ? 4. 
I have ten good books. 5. Cato was a man of tried vir- 
tue. 6. We rejoice in your happiness. 7. Who was 
reigning at that time? 8. King Servius was reigning at 
Eome. 9. Will^ou not write to me ? 10. I will write ^ 
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to you to-morrow. 11. Virtue must be loved for its own 
sake. 12. Socrates was judged the wisest of men. 13. 
Herodotus has been called the father of history. 14. 
Perseus, the king of Macedonia, was conquered at Pydna. 



Lesson XVII. 

TENSES AIJD USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

[G8-74.] 

80. Lesson feom thb Grammab. 

I. Sequence of Tenses. Rule XXXVII. 480,481. 

11. Potential Subjunctive. Rule XXXVIII. 485,486. 

III. Subjunctive of Desire. Rule XXXIX. 487,488. 

IV. SubjunctiveofPurposeorResult. Rule XL. 489-492; 

494; 497-500. 

8L MODELS. 

I. Perhaps you may in- I. Forsttan qtcaerdtis, 

quire. 

II. Whodoubts? II. Quisdubttet? 

m. Let us love our country. III. Amemm patriam. 

IV. He strives that he may IV. Enititur ut vincat. 
conquer. 

V. I allowed no day to pass V. NuUum intermisi di- 

without giving some- em quin aliquid da- 

thing. rem. 

82. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — You MAT iNQUiKE, quaerdtts, Subj. Kulc XXXVIII. 
Subject voSf omitted. See G. 367, 2. 
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2. MoDEL II. — Who doubts, 6t would doubt? = no one doubts, 
quis dvhitett question of appeal, Subj. See G. 486, II. 

3. MoDEL III. — Let us love, avnemus, Subj. of Desire. Rule 
XXXIX. The verb is made emphatic by standing at the beginning of 
the sentence. See G. 694, 1. 

4. OuB couNTBT, patriam, possessive omitted. See G. 447. 

6. Model IV. — TH-4T HB MAY CONQUEB, ut viucat, Subj. of Purposc. 
Rule XL. Present tense, because it depends upon a Principal tense, 
enxHtur, Rule XXXVn. 

6. MoDEL V. — I ALLOWED — TO PASS, intermlsi. 

7. WiTHOUT GiviNO soMETHiNG = but that I gavc something, quin 
aUquid darem, Darem, Subj. with quin, Imperfect tense, dependent 
upon intermlsi, See G. 498, 3 ; 481, II. 1. 

8. NuUum — diem are made emphatic by separation. See G. 694, III. 



83. VOCABITLABY. 



Doubt, duhito, dre,*dvi, dtum. 
So, iam ; ita, adv. 



That, expressing purpose or result, 

ut, conj. 
That = but that, quin, conj. 



84. EXEBCISE. 

1. He praises you (pl.) that he may be praised by you. 

2. He praised you (pl.) that he might be praised by you. 

3. They will praise us that they may be praised by us. 4. 
I do not doubt that you (pl.) have been diligent. 5. 
We did not doubt that you (pl.) had been diligent. 6. 
The judge may be accused of folly. 7. Let us obey the 
laws. 8. May our pupils love virtue. 9. May they be 
diligent. 10. The pupils are so diligent that they are 
praised by their preceptor. 11. Let us praise virtue. 12. 
Let virtue be praised. 
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Lesson xvm. 

SUBJUNCTIVE — CoNTiNUED. 
[75-82.] 

85. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Sabjunctive of Condition. Rule XLI. 503-613. 
IL Subjunctive of Concession. Rule XLII. 515, 516. 
m. Subjunctive of Cause. Rule XLIIL 517-520. 
IV. Subjunctive of Time with Cause. Rule XLIV. 521- 
523. 

86. MODELS. 

I. If this is a state, I am a I. Si haec civttas est^ 

citizen. civis sum ego, 

11. The day would fail me, 11. Dies deficiat^ si nu- 

if I should recount. merem, 

III. Wisdom would not be III. Sapientia non expete- 

sought, if it accom- retur^ si nihil effi- 

plished nothing. ceret, • 

IV. Though he may deride. IV. lAcet irrideat. 

V. Since life is full of fear. V. Quum vita metus ple- 

na sit. 
yi. Tou are waiting till he VI. Uxspectas dum dicoL 



87. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — In civis sum ego, regularly ego sum civiSf or ego dvis 
sum, civts is emphatic, and is accordingly placed at the beginning of the 
clause. See G. 594, 1. 

2. MoDEL II. — WouLD FAiL, SHOULD BECOUNT, deficicU, num^rcm, 
Subj. KuleXLI. 609. 
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3. MoDEL III. — WouLD BE soucjHT, AccoMPLiSHED, expeterHwr, 
effic^ret, Subj. Eule XLI. 510, Imperfect, 610, 1. 

4. MoDEL IV. — Mat deride, irrideat, Subj. of Concession. Kule 
XLII. 

6. Model V. — SiNCE — is, quum — sit, Subj. of Cause. Kule 
XLm. 

6. Model VI. — TiLL HE SPEAKS, that he may speak ; dum dicat, 
Subj. of Cause and Time. Kule XLIV. 



88. VOCABULARY. 



Although, quamquam; licet, etsi, 

conj. 
Because, quod, conj. 
However, quamvis, adv. 
If, si, conj. 
Jnst, justus, a, um. 



Kead, lego, tre, legi, lectum, 
Until, dum, donec, conj. 
Wait, exspecto, ol>re, dvi, dtum. 
When, quum, conj. 
Yet, tamen, adv. 



89. EXERCISE. 

1. If they are good, they are happy. 2. If you will 
be diligent, you will be praised. 3. If you would be 
diligent, you would be praised. 4. If you (pl.) were 
diligent, you would be praised. 5. If they had been 
good, they would have been happy. 6. Although the 
judge is just, he is yet often blamed. 7. However just 
he may be, he will often be blamed. 8. You will be 
praised, because you are diligent. 9. The citizens will 
praise the judge, because (on the ground that) he is just. 
10. We will wait until you read the letter (i. e. that you 
may read it). 11. We saw beautiful temples, when we 
were in Kome. 
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Lesson XIX. 

SUBJUNCTIVE — CONTINDED. 

183-85.] 

90. LessoA from the Grammar. 

L Subjunctive in Indirect Questions. Rule XLV. 525. 
II. Subjunctive by Attraction. Rule XLVI. 527. 
III. Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. Rule XLVII. 529. 

91. MODELS. 

I. What a day may bring I. Quid dies ferat^ in- 

forth is uncertain. certum est. 

II. I fear I shall increase the II. Vereor ne^ dum mi- 

labor^ while I wish to nuere velim labd- 

diminish it. » rem^ augeam. 

III. He boasted that he had III. Oloriatus es% annu- 

made the ring which lum quem haberet 

he wore. se con/edsse» 

92. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Mat bring tohth, ferat, Subj. Rule XLV. 

2. Uncertain, incertum, Nom. Sing. Neut., to agree with the clause 
quid —ferat. See G. 438, 3 ; 36, III. 

3. MoDEL II. — I SHALL iNCREASE = lcst I may increase, ne augeam, 
Subj. See G. 492, 4. 

4. While I wisH, dum velim, Vdim is attracted into the Subjunc- 
tive by the Subjunctive augeam, Rule XLVI. 

6. In the arrangement of words and clauses in Model II., observe (1) 
that the clause dum — lahOrem is inscrted in the clause ne — augeam 
(G. 604, I.), and (2) that the object lahOrem is expressed in the in- 
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serted clause, dum — lahorem, but omitted afler augeam, A literal 
rendering of the Latin would be, Ifear Usi, while Ivnsh io diminish ihe 
labor, I may increase (ii). Emphasis places IdbOrem at the end of the 
clause. See G. 694, II. 

6. MoDEL III. — That he had made, se confecisse, Infinitive with 
Subject Accusative, depending upon gloriaius est. See G. 660. Se, 
not eumt must be used, according to G. 4=49, 1. 

7. Which he wore, had, quem haberei. Haberei, Subj., because in 
Indirect Discourse. Rule XLVII. The Imperfcct is used, because it 
depends upon an Historical tcnse, gloriaius esi, and denotes Incomplete 
action. See G. 481, II. 1. In the language of the one who made.the 
boast, the Indicative would be used, quem habeo, 

8. The object annXdum would regularly follow the subject se, but is 
here placed at the beginning of the clause because it is emphatic. 



93. VOCABULARY. 



Ask (a question), inierrdgo, dre, 

dvi, dium, 
Do, facio, ire, feci, factum, 
Know, 5^10, ire, ivi, iium, 
Not to know, nesdo, ire, ivi, itum. 



Please, placeo, ere, ui, iium, dat. 

G. 385. 
Say, dico, Hre, dixi, dictum. 
Whether, num, adv. G. 626, I. 
Who, which (relative), qui, quae, 

quod. 



94. EXERCISE. 

1. What did your father say? 2. I do not know what 
he said. 3. He asks what I have done. 4. He asked 
what I had done. 5. They ask what I am doing. 6. 
They asked what I was doing. 7. He asked me to read 
the letter which he had received. 8. The preceptor 
praises the pupils, because they are diligent. 9. He says 
that he praises the pupils, because they are diligent. 10. 
Did not that letter please your father? 11. I asked 
whether that letter pleased your father. 
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Lesson XX. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

[86-91.] 

95« Lesson fbom tue Gbammab. 

I. Imperative. Rule XLVIIL 635. 

IL Subject of Infinitive. Rule XLIX. 545. 

III. Infinitive as Subject. 549. 

lY. Infinitive as Object. 550. 

96. MODELS. 

L Practise justice. I. Justitiam cole, 

II. That a citizen should he II. Facinus est vindiri ci- 

bound^ is a crime. vem. 

III. I find that Plato came to III. Platonem Tarentum 

Tarentum. venisse reperio, 

97. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — TiiAT A ciTizEN SHOULD BE BOUND, vtnclri ctvem, or 
civem vinari, The latter is the common order, but in the former vtTiciri 
and civem are made emphatic. Vindri dvem is the subject of est 
(G. 549), and civem is the subject ofvirufiri, Rule XLIX. 

2. MoDEL III. — That Plato came to Takentum, PlatOnem Taren- 
tum venisse, object of the active yerb, reperio, See G. 660. 

3. To Tarentum, Tarenium, Rule IX. 



98. VOCABULAUY. 



Ancient, aniiquusy a, um. 
Break, offend against, vidlo, dre, 
&vi, dium. 



Guard, cusiodio, ire, ivi, lium, 
Parent, parens, entis, m. and f. 
People = nation, pop^lus, i, m. 
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Practise, colo, ^re, colui, cultum,' 
Safe, salvusj «, um. 



See that, take care that, curo, dre^, 
av% dtum. 



99. EXERCISE. 

1. Boys, obey the laws, lovc your parents, imitate tlie 
good. 2. Soldiers, see that you guard the city. 3. Ke- 
member the ancient valor of the Roman people. 4. It is 
the part of a good citizen to obey the laws. 5. It is the 
part of a wise man to practise virtue. 6. Ancus was 
peigning. 7. They say that Ancus was reigning. 8. 
We know that the city is safe. 9. Do not break the 
laws. 10. Imitate your father. 11. They say that the 
city has been taken. 12. It is true that good laws are 
useful. 

Lesson XXI.' 

GERUNDS, SUPINES, PARTICIPLES. — PARTICLES. 

[92-99.] 

100. Lesson erom the Grammae. 

I. Gerunds and Gerundives. 559-566. 

II. Supines. 567-570. 

III. Supine in um. Tiule L. 569. 

lY. Participles. 571-581.. 

V. Useof Adverbs. Rule LL 582^85. 

YI. ITse of Conjunctions. 587, 588. 

101. MODELS. 

I. The art of living. I. Ars vivendi. 

11. We are inclined to 11. Ad discendum pro- 

learn. pensi sumus. 

3 
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m. Ad colendos agros. 



IV. Legendis orator^ 
bics. 
V. Venii tibi gratulor 
tum. 
VI. Plato scribens mor- 

tuus esL 
VII. Laelius bedte vive- 

bat. 
VIII. Tu et TuUia vale- 



in. For cultivating the 

fields. 
IV. Byreadingtheoratom 

V. He has come to con- 

gratulate you. 
VI. Plato died while writ- 
ing. 
VII. Laelius was living hap- 

pily. 
Vin. Tou and Tullia are 

well. tis. 

102. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Op living, vivendt, Gen. of Gerund, depending upon 
ars, Kule XVI. 

* 2. MoDEL III. — FoB ctJLTivATiNO THE FiELDS, od colendos agros ; 
colendosy Gerundive agreeing with agros. See G. 662. Ad colendvmi 
agros should not be used. See G. 662, 3 ; 665, 2i 

3. MoDEL rV. — Legendis is Gerundive, agreeing with oraioHhus. 
Legendo oraiores may also be used. 

4. MoDEL V. — To coNGBATULATE, graiiddiwm, Sup. Rule L. 
6. MoDEL VI. — "VVhilb wbiting, scrihens, Participle, G. 678, 1. 

6. MoDEL VIII. — Abe well, vaUiis, Second Pers. Plur., G. 463, 1. 

103. VOCABITLABY. 



Act, ago, ere, egi, actum. 
Agreeable, jucundus, a, um. 
Ambassador, leg&ius, i, m. 
And, et; aique; que, enclitic. G. 

687, I. 2. 
Ask for, seek, peto, e^-e, pcilvi, 

petiium. 
Either — or, aui — aui, conj. 
Happily, hedie, adv. 



Hear, audio, %re, ivi, lium. 
Inclined, propensus, a, um. 
Leam, disco, ire, didlci. 
Live, vivo, Sre, vixi, vicium. 
Neither — nor, nequ€ — neque ; 

nec — nec. 
Play, ludo, Sre, lusi, lusum. 
Terrify, ierreo, ere, m, Uum, 
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104. EXEECISE, 

1. We are desirous of living happily. 2. The art of 
reading will be useful to us. 3. Are you (pl.) not de- 
sirous of leaming wisdom ? 4. We are desirous of learning 
wisdom. 5. Boys are inclined to play. 6. Men are in- 
clined to act. 7. We learn by teaching. 8. They will 
send ambassadors to ask for jpeace, 9. This is agreeable 
to hear. 10. The soldiers, being terrified, fled. 11. Let 
us imitate the good and wise. 12. He is either in Kome 
6r in Athens. 13. They were neither in Kome nor in 
Athens. 



Lesson XXII. 
gender. formation of cases. 

[100-111.] 

105. Lesson peom the Gkammae. 

L Gender. 44, 47 ; 99-115, 118, 120. 
II. Formation of Cases. 65-90. 

106. MODELS. 

I. He yields to the time. I. Tempori cediL 

II. In winter and summer. II. Hleme et aestdte, 

III. Cato^s orations. III. Catonis orationes. 

107. IIea£Aeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — To THB TiME, tempdri, Dat. Eule XII. 

2. MoDEL II. — In wintek, M'««ie, Abl. Kule XXVIII. 

3. MoDEL ni. — Cato's, Catonis, Gen. Eule XYI. The GenitiYe 
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more commonly follows its noun, but maj precede, especially when 
emphatic. G. 698, 2. 
4. Give the Gender of all the nouns in the Models. 



108. VOCABULAEY. 



Battle, proelium, ii, n. 

Brave, /or^i5, e, 

Demand, postalo, dre, dvi, dturri. 

Despair of, despero, dre, dvi, dtum, 

with acc, or de with abl. 
From, a or db; e or ex, 
Incite, inclio, dre, dvi, dtum. 



Incursion, incursio, Onis, f. 
Reward, merces, edis, f. 
Safe, secure, tutus, a, um, 
Safety, scdus, utis, f. 
Small, parvus, a, um. 
Timid, tim^dus, a, um. 
Trumpeter, tuhicen, Inis, m. 



109. ExEECISE. 

1. The trumpeter incites the brave soldiers to battle. 
2. The brave soldiers are incited to battle by the trum- 
peter. 3. The citizens have despaired of safety. 4. Let 
us not despair of safety. 5. Timid men often despair 
of safety. 6. Brave soldiers will never despair of their 
country. 7. The citizens are safe from the incursions of 
the enemy. 8. Let us not be timid in danger. 9. A 
reward must be demanded. 10. We will demand a small 
reward. 

Lesson XXIIL 



GENDER AND FOEMATION OF CASES — Continued. 

[112-147.] 

110. VOCABULAEY. 

Admonish, admdneo, €re, ui, JLtum, i ra, altSrum. G. 149 ; 149, 3. 
Another, alius, a, ud ; alter, aZ^?- I Bravely, /or/!^er, adv. 



8YNOPSIS OF CONJXjGATION. 
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Comnion, commHnisy e. 
Content, contentus, a, um, 
Easy, foA$ilis, e. 
Ennius, Ennius, ii, m. 
Fight, pugno, &re, dvi, dtum. 
Herald, praeco, onis, m. 
Hope, spes, spei, f. 
Liberate, lihHro, dre, dvi, dtum, 
Kame, nomen, inis, n. 



Not yet, nondum, adv. 

Poem, poema, dtis, n. 

Proclaim, procldmo, dre, dvi, dtum. 

Rule, dominatio, dnis, f. 

^on, filius, ii, m, G. 45, 6, 2). 

Tyrant, tyrannus, i, m. 

Victor, victor, Oris, m. 

Xenophon, Xen6phon, ontis, m. 



111. EXEECISE. 

1. Hope is common to all men. 2. It is easy to ad- 
monish another. 3. The brave soldiers fought most 
bravely. 4. The son of Xenophon fought bravely. 5. 
Xenophon heard that his son had fought bravely. G. 
Herald, proclaim the name of the victor. 7. The names 
of the victorsvf'iSi be proclaimed by the heralds. 8. Have 
you not read the poems of Ennius? 9. I have not yet 
read them. 10. They liberated the city from the rule of 
the tyrants. 11. Let us be content with our books. 



Lesson XXIV. ' 

SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. FORMATION OF THE 
PARTS OF THE VERB. 

[148-168.] 

112. Lesson" feom thb Geammae. 

I. Synopsis of Conjugation. 216-226. 
11. Formation of the Parts of the Verb. 240-242 ; 246- 
260. 
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I. I will write to you what 

I think. 
II. He wiU conqicer his dis- 

position and com- 

mand himself. 



113. MODELS. 

I. 



11. 



Ad te scribam 

sentiam. 
Vtncet animum 

que imperdhit. 



quid 



114. Eemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — I THiNK, sejitictm, Subj. in Indirect Question. See 
G. 625. 

2. MoDEL II. — His. The possessivc sliould here be omitted in 
Latin. See G. 447. 

3. Give the Principal Parts and the Synopsis of the Verbs in tho 
Models. 

115. VOCABULAEY. 



Alba Longa, Alba Longa, Mhae 

Longaey f. 
Ascanius, Ascanius, ii, m. 
Citadel, arx, a/rds, f. 
Early, ancient, aniiquus, a, um, 
Enlarge, amplio, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Found, corido, ^re, dldi, ditum. 



iPriscus, Priscus, i, m. 
Romulus, RomXdv^, i, m. 
Saturnia, Saturnia, ae, f. 
Succeed, succedo, Sre, cessi, cessum, 

dat. G. 386. 
TuUius, TuUius, ii, m. 



116. EXERCISE. 

1. The citadel was called Saturnia. 2. Did not As- 
canius found a city in Italy? 3. He founded a city in 
very early times. 4. He is said to have founded a city 
in very early times. 5. They say that he founded a city. 
6- The city was called Alba Longa. 7. Who founded 
Eome? 8. Eomulus founded Eome. 9. Who enlarged 
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thecity? 10. King Ancus enlarged the clty. 11. Whom 
did Servius Tullius succeed? 12. King Servius suc- 
ceeded Tarquinius Priscus. 



Lesson XXV. 

FORMATION OF THE PARTS OF VERBS — Continued. 
[169-184.] 



117. VOCABULAEY. 



Against, contray tn, prep. witli acc. 

Camillus, Camitlusy t, m. 

Conspire, conjnro, are, dvi, dium. 

Fable, fabida, ae, f. 

Field, ager, agri, m. 

Fire, ignis, ignis, m. 

Lay waste, vasto, dre, dvi, dtum. 



Porsena, Porsina, ae, m. 
Relate, narro, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Sword, ferrum, i, n., lit. iron; 

with flre and sword, ferro 

ignique, 
With, cum, prep. with abl. 
Youth, juvSnis, is, m. and f. 



118. ExEBCISE. 



1. What ought to be done? 2. I will ask my father 
what ought to be done. 3. Ask your father what ought 
to be done. 4. Who conquered the enemy ? 5. CamiUus 
is said to have conquered the enemy. 6. They were con- 
quered in a great battle. 7. The youths conspired against 
king Porsena. 8. Will you (pl.) not make peace with 
the enemy? 9. We are making peace with the enemy. 
10. I will relate to you this fable. 11. The enemy will 
lay waste the fields with fire and sword. 
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Lesson XXVI. 

rORMATION OP THE PARTS OF VERBS — Continued. 

[185-200.] 

119. VOCABULARY. 



Be subject to, obey, pareo, €re, ui, 

itum, dat. 
Cannae, Cannae, drum, f. pl. 
Carthaginian, Poenus, t, m. ; Car- 

ihaginiensis, iSy m. and f. 
Eight, battle, pugna, a«, f. 
Eormerly, quondam, adv. 
Friendly," amlcus, a, um, 
In vain, frustra,sidy, 
Naval, navdlis, e; naval battle, 



naval engagemcnt, pugna 

navdlis, 
New Carthagc, Carthdgo Nova, 

Carihaginis Nbvae, f. 
Once, semel, adv. 
Publius, Puhlius, ii, m. 
State, civitas, dtis, f. 
Try, tento, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Victory, victoria, ae, f. 
Village, vicus, i, m. 



120. EXEKCISE. 



. 1. Who took New Carthage? 2. Publius Scipio is 
said to have taken that city. 3. Peace will be tried in 
vain. 4. We will try peace once. 5. They called the 
village Cannae. 6. Many states of Italy were formerly 
subject to the Komans. 7. Saguntum was friendly to the 
Eomans. 8. The Eomans conquered the Carthaginians 
in (by) a naval battle. 9. This victory was most ac- 
ceptable to the soldiers. 10. Victory is always acceptable 
to soldiers. 



rOEMATION OF THE PARTS OR VERBS. 
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Lesson xxvn. 

FORMATION OF THE PARTS OF VERBS — Continued. 
[201-214.] 

121. VOCABULARY. 



Among, intery prep. with acc. 
Booty, praeda, ae, t 
Caesar, Caesar, dris, m. 
Capua, Capua, ae, f. 
Cleopatra, Cleopdtra, ae, f. 
Coat of mail, lorlca, ae, f. 
Come to the relief of, suhvenio, 

ire, v€ni, ventum. 
Divide, divido, ire, 'vlsi, vlsum. 



Egypt, Aegypius, i\ f. 

Find, invinio, ire, veni, ventum. 

Golden, aureus, a, um. 

Mithridates, Mithriddtes, is, m. 

Nile, Nilus, i, m. 

Ptolemy, Ptolemaeus, i, m. 

Queen, reglna, ae, f. 

School, ludus, i, m. 

Sulla, SuUa, ae, m. 



122. ExEECISE. 



1. WiU you not come to the relief of your country? 
2. "VVe ask you to come to the relief of your country. 3. 
He says that he will come to the relief of his country. 4. 
By whom was Mithridates conquered? 5. He was con- 
quered in many battles by SuUa. 6. He was conquered 
in Greece. 7. This school was at Capua. 8. Cleopatra 
was queen of Egypt. 9. The soldiers will divide the 
booty among themselves. 10. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
was conquered by Caesar. 11. The king's golden coat of 
mail was found in the Nile. 
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Lesson xxvin. 

IRREGULAE, DEFECTIVE, AND IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

[215-221.] 

123. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Irregular Verbs. 287-296. 
11. Defective Verbs. 297. 

III. Impersonal Verbs. 298-301. 

124. MODELS. 

I. "Who proposed the law ? I. Quis legem tidit? 

II. I should prefer to be II. Ego me Phidiam esse 

Phidias." mdUem, 

m. They began to be cred- III. CrediUi esse coeperunt. 
ulous. 

IV. It is proper that this IV. JSbc fieri oportet, 

should be done. 



125. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL 11. — Should pbefeb, mdttem, Potential Subj. See 
G. 486. 

2. To BE = that I should be, me esse, depending upon mallem, See 
G. 661, IL 

3. MoDEL IIL — Cbedulous, credidi, Nom., agreeing with the sub* 
ject of coeperunt. See G. 647, 1. 

4. Model IV. — That this should be done, Tioc JUri, subject of 
oportet, See G. 649, 1. 

6. Give the Synopsis of the Irregular, Defectiye, and Impersonal 
Yerbs in the Models. 
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126. VOCABULAEY. 



Approve, proho, tire, dvi, dtum. 
Be able, can, possum, posse, potui. 
Forces, copiae, drum, f. pl. 
From, out of, e, ex, prep. with abl. 

G. 434, 8. 
Gaul, the country, OaUia, ae, f. 
Gaul, a Gaul, Gallus, i, m. 
Lacedaemonian, Lacedaemonius, ii, 

m. 
Lead out, educo, ire, duxi, dudum. 
Leonidas, Leonidas, ae, m. 



Occupy, occiipo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Plan, consilium, ii, n. 
Eenew, instauro, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Return, go back, redeo, ire, ii, 

itum. 
So, 80 greatly, to sucli an extent, 

adeo, ady. 
Thermopylae, Thermopplae, drum, 

i. pi. 

"VVage against, infiro, ferre, tuli, 
illdtum. 



127. EXEECISE. 



1. Caesar was waging war against the Gauls. 2. War 
has been waged against us. 3. Caesar had retumed from 
Gaul to Kome. 4. Leonidas was king of the Lacedae- 
monians. 5/ The Lacedaemonians sent their king Leoni- 
das to occup7 Thermopylae. 6. We led out our forces 
from the city. 7. The enemy were so terrified that they 
fled. 8. Were they able to renew the war? 9. They 
were not able to renew the war. 10. Do you (pl.) not 
approve myplan? 11. We approve it. 12. It will be 
approved by all. 
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Lesson XXIX. 

lEBEGULAE, DEFECTIVE, AND IMPERSONAL VERBS- 

CONTINUED. 

[222-229.] 
128. VOCABULAEY. 



Begin, coepif eoepisse. 
Engagement, fight, ^rocZtww, ti, n., 

puffna, ae, f. 
Finish, bring to a close, finio, ire, 

ivi, lium. 



Leuctra, Leudra, Orum, n. pl. 
Obserre, servo, dre, dvi, dium. 
Six, sex, indecl. 
Wish, volo, veUe, volui. 



129. EXERCISE. 

1. Did not the enemy fortify the city ? 2. They began 
to fortify the city. 3. Do you (pl.) not wish to fortify 
thecity? 4. We W^A to fortify it. 5. Shallwenotbe 
able to fortify it? 6. You (pl.) will be able to fortify it. 
7. The war was brought to a close (finished) by a naval 
engagement. 8. Will you (pl.) not give me this book as 
a present? 9. We will give you six books as a present. 
10. This peace will be observed many years. 11. The 
Lacedaemonians were conquered at Leuctra. 

Lesson XXX. 

' IRREGULAR, DEFECTIVE, AND IMPERSONAL VERBS — 

CONTINUED. 

[230-245.] 
130. VOCABITLAEY. 



Agis, Agis, idis, m. 
Chaeronea, OhaeronSa, ae, f. 



Conceal, celo, dre, dvi, dium* 
Joy, gaudium, ii, n. 
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Liberty, libertas, atis, f. 
Pericles, PeHcles, is, m. 
Philip, PhtlippiiSj t, m. 
Prefer, would rather, malOf malU, 
mdlui. 



Present, dono, dre, dvi, dium, 
Preside over, praesum, esse, fui, 
Recover, recupiro, dre, dvi, dtum, 
Republic, res publica, rei puhli- 
cae, f. 



131. EXERCISB. 

1. Pericles at that time presided over the republic. 2. 
He is said to have presided over the republic many years. 
3. Philip wished to wage war against the Athenians. 4. 
War was waged by Philip against the Athenians. 5. 
Philip conquered the Athenians at Chaeronea. 6. The 
victor wished to conceal his joy. 7. Many wish to rule. 
8. I prefer to obey. 9. The Athenians wished to present 
the general with a golden crown. 10. The Lacedaemoni- 
ans wished to recover their liberty. 
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Lesson XXXI. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

[1, 3.]» . 

132. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. CaseofSubject. 367. 

II. Agreement of Verb. 460. 

III. Arrangement of Subject and Predicate. 593. 

IV. Effect of Emphasis and Euphony. 594. 

133. MODELS. 

I. Scipio was made consul. I. Sdpio factus est con- 

sul. 
II. Demosthenes himself does 11. IsFohis non satisfacit 
not satisfy us. ipse Demosthenes, 

* This portion of the work is intended to accompany the reading of 
Caesar's Conunentaries on the Gallic War. The enclosed numerals 
standing at the beginning of each lesson refer to Books and Chaptcrs in 
that work. Thus [1, 8] denotes Book I. Chap. III., and shows that* 
this lesson is to be learned afler the pupil has read the first three Chap- 
ters of the first Book. 

(60) 
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134. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Demosthenes himself, ipse DemosihHnes, These 
words, which would regularly stand at the beginning of the sentence, 
are placed at the end because emphatic. See G. 594, II. 

2. Us, nojyisy Dative depending upon saiisf&cit. Rule XII. See also 
G. 385, 2. Nohis, being emphatic, stands at the beginning of the sentence. 
G. 594, 1. 



135. VOCABULAEY. 



Accomplish, conficio, ire, feci, fec- 

ivm, 
A^*acent, nearest, proxXmus, a, 

um. G. 166. 
Among, with, near to, apud, prep. 

with acc. 
Belgians, Belgae, drum, m. pl. 
Borders, territory, ^71^5, fiwium, 

m. pl. 



Eloquent, eloquens, entis. 
Establish, confirmo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
German, Germdnus, i, m. 
He, she, it, is, ea, id. G. 451. 
Keep from, prohibeo, ere, ui, itum. 

G. 425, 2, 2). 
"Wage, gero,lre, gessi^gestum. 



136. EXEBCISE. 

1. The Eomans surpassed the Gauls in valor. 2. The 
Gauls were surpassed in valor by the Komans. 3. The 
Eomans praised their own valor. 4, Cicero was the most 
eloquent of the Eomans. 5. He was the most eloquent 
among the Romans. 6. The Belgians waged many wars 
with the Germans. 7. All these things must be accom- 
plished by us at the same time. 8. Peace must be estab- 
lished with the adjacent states. 9. The enemy must be 
kept from our borders. 10. War must be waged in the 
territory of the enemy. 
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Lesson xxxn. 

FOEMS OF SUBJECT. 

[1,6.] 

137. Lesson from the Gbammar. 

I. Subject — Noun or Pronoun, expressed or implied. 

367, 1. 

II. Subject — Infinitive, Clause with Conjunction, Indirect 

Question. 649, 492, 495, 625, 2. 
III. Subject — Simple, Complex, Compound. 351, 352, 

361, 1. 
rV. Agreementof Verb with Compound Subject. 463. 

138* MODELS. 

I. Glory foUows virtue. I. Oloria virtutem se- 

quttur. 

II. They are led by glory. II. Gloria ducuntur, 

III. That an orator should III. Oratorem irasci mi- 

be angry is by no nime decet. 

means becoming. 

IV. It remains for me to IV. JReltquum est^ ut te 

supplicate you (that orem. 
I should supplicate 
you). 

V. It is asked what ought V. Quaerttur quid ageu' 

to be done. dum sit. 

VI. Habit and reason have VI. Consuetudo et ratio 

made you gentle. te lenem fecerunt. 

VII. Marcus and I are well. VII. Ego et Marcus vaU- 

mus. 
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139. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Thet are led, clucuntur. The subject is omitted, ■ 
being implied in the ending of the verb. See G. 367, 2. 

2. By glort, gloria, Abl. Rule XXI. 

3. Model III. — That an orator should be angrt, oratorem 
irasciy an Infinitive with a subject, used as the subject of decet. See G. 
649, 1. 

4. Bt no means, mijiime, least, least of all things. It qualifies decet, 
Rule LI. 

5. Model IV. — It remains ==is left, rellquum est. 

6. FoR ME TO suppLiCATE Tou = that I should supplicate you, ut te 
orem, a clause expressing both subject and result. See G. 495, 2. Such 
clauses usually follow the predicate. 

7. MoDEL V. — What ought to be done, quid agendum sit, indi- 
rect question, subject of quaetttur, See G. 525, 2. For the Subjunc- 
tive, see G. 625. 

8. MoDEL VII. — Marcus and 1, ego et Marcus, In compound sub- 
jects and objects, the Latin places the first person before the second or 
third. 

9. Are well, vaUmus, For person, see G. 463, 1. 

140. VOCABULARY. 



Bum, bum up, exUro, ire, ussi, 

ustum, 
Encounter, suleo, %re, ii, itum, 

G. 295. 
Helvetians, Helvetii, Orum, m. pl, 
Marcus, Marcus, i, m. 
Of, conceraing, de, prep. with abl. 



Persuade, persuddeo, €re, suAsi, 

sudsum, dat. G. 386. 
Prepared, pardtus, a, um. 
Remains, it remains, reliquum est 

(m< with subj.) 
Speak, dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 
Town, opi>Xdum, t, n. 
Uncertain, incertus, a, um. 



141. EXERCISE. 

1. The Helvetians will burn their towns and villages. 
2. All the towns and villages will be bumed. 3. The 
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soldiers are prepared to encounter these dangers. 4. 
Marcus and I were prepared to encounter all dangers. 5. 
We have seen the beautiful city. 6. You and Marcus 
did not see that city. 7. It will be easy to persuade your 
father. 8. ,You and Marcus will easily persuade my 
father. 9. Whether that city was taken is uncertain. 
10. It remains for me to speak of this city. 



lesson xxxm. 

FORMS OF PREDICATE. 

[1, 9.] 

* 142. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Predicate — Verb, Noun, Adjective, Infinitive. 353, 

653, I. 
11. Predicate — Simple, Complex, Compound. 353, 354- 
356, 361, 2. 

m. Agreement of Predicate with Subject. 460, 362, 438. 

1. Verb with Subject. 460. 

2. Predicate Noun with Subject. 362. 

3. Predicate Adjective with Subject. 438, 2. 

143. MODELS. 

I. The world is subject to I. Mundu8 Deoparet. 

God. 
II. Gorgias was a rhetori- 11. GorgiasfuU rJietor. 

cian. 

III. The reasons are most III. Causae justissimae 

just. sunt, 

IV. To live is to think. IV. Vivere est cogitare. 
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V. He stated his opinion. V. Sentmtiam dixit. 

VI. These things are accept- VI. Haecpopulo grata at- 
able and agreeable to guejumnda sunt. 

the people. 

144. Bemabks. 

1. MoDEL m. — MosT JUST, jttstisHmoe^ superlative, in the Nom. 
Fem. Plur. to agree with causae. Rule XXXIII. It may stand either 
before or after suivt. 

2. MoDEL IV. — To HVE, 'oivlrey subject otest. See G. 649. 

3. To THiNE, cogiictref predicate nominatiye after est. See G. 553, 1. 

^ 145. Synonymes. 

Leader, commander ; dux^ imperdtor. ' 

1. Dux^ duciSy m. ; leadeb, genebal, — considered 
simply in his capacity as the leader of troops. 

2. JmperdtOTy dris^ m. ; commandee, genebal, — with 
special reference to his authority and rank as commander, — 
a higher title than ditx. 

146. VOCABULABY. 



Call, appeUo, nomino, voco, dre, 

dvi, dium. See Syn. 184. 
Celts, Celia^, drum, m. pl. 
Commander, imperdior, Oris, m. 
Fear, metuo, Ure, ui. G. 274. 



Language, tongue, Ungua, ae, f. 
Leader, dux, duds, m. and f. 
Not only — but also, non solum — 
sed etiam. 



147. Exeecise. 

1. The Gauls were the enemies of the Eomans. 2. 
We have been called the friends of the Gauls. 3. The 
Gauls were called in their language Celts. 4. The Belgi- 
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ans were very brave. 5. Caesar was the commander of 
the Romans. 6. The Komans did not fear the leaders 
of the enemy, 7. The Romans called Cicero the father of 
his country. 8. Peace and friendship will be established 
with the enemy. 9. It is easy to encounter these dangers. 
10. The Romans not only waged war with the Gauls, but 
also conquered them. 



Lesson XXXIV. 

FORMS OF MODIFIERS. 

[1,12.] 

148. Lesson feom the Grammae. 

I. Modifiers of Subject — Adjectives, Nouns, 352. 
II. Modifiers of Verb Predicate — Objective Modifiers, Ad- 

verbial Modifiers. 354. 
Iir. ModifiersofPredicateNoun. 352,355, 
lY. Modifiers of Predicate Adjective. 356. 
V. Position of Modifiers in the Sentence. 598-601. 



149* MODELS. 

I. Good men love equity. I. Yiri honi aequitdtem 

amant, 
n. The name of peace is II. N^omen pacis est dul- 

pleasing. ce, 

III. I greatly feared the voy- III. Navigationem valde 

age. timeham, 

IV. Justice is the queen of IV. Justitia est regina vir- 

virtues. tutum. 
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V. Virtue is productive of V. Virtua est efficiens vo- 
pleasure. luptdtis, 

150. Remakks. 

1. MoDEL III. — Gbeatly, valde, An adverb used with an object 
generally stands directly before the yerb, 'vdlde timebam, 

2. 1 FEABED, timebam or iimui, The latter would express simply 
thefact, I feared, while the former denotes the coniinuance of the fear, 
I feared = I was fearing. 

3. MoDEL V. — Op pleasure, volupidtis. Eule XVII. Such a 
genitive may either precede gr follow its adjective. 



151. VOCABULARY. 



Arar, Arar, aris, m. ; acc. Ar&rim, 
Army, exerdltus, iis, m. 
Endeavor, conor, dri, dtus sum, 

dep. 
Labienus, Labienus, i, m. 



Lead across, tradnco, ire, dusi, 

ductum, 
Order, jubeo, ere, jussi, jussum, 
Orgetorix, Orgetdrix, igis, m. 
River, flumen, inis, n. 



152. EXERCISE. 

1. The soldiers greatly feared the valor of the brave 
Helvetians. 2. Caesar, the commander of the Roman 
army^ conquered the enemy. 3. The leaders of the enemy 
were conquered in many battles. 4. He ordered the 
beautiful towns to be burned. 5. Orgetorix formed this 
conspiracy. 6. He endeavored to persuade all the states 
to wage war with Caesar. 7. He said that this plan 
would be useful to all the states. 8. Cicero was called 
the father of his country. 9. This state formerly waged 
war with the Eoman people. 10. Labienus led hia forces 
across the river Arar. 
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Lesson XXXV. 

rNTEEROGATIVE AND IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 
[1, 15.] 

153. Lesson s^bom the Gbammab. 

I. Interrogative Sentences. 346, II. 
' 1. Single Questions. 346, 11. 1. 

2. Double Questions. 346, IL 2. 

3. Answers. 346, IL 3. 

II. Imperative Sentences. 346, III. 

III. Moods in Imperative Sentences — Imperative, Subjunc- 
tive. 535', 488, IL 

154. MODELS. 

I. What is better than I. Quid est mdius ho- 

goodness ? nitdte ? 

II. Is that your fault, or II. Utrum ea vestrUy an 

ours? nostra culpa est ? 

III. Did he state the cause ? IIL Dixitne catcsdm ? 

He did. Dixit. 

IV. Save yourselves. IV. Conservdte vos. 
V. Use your strength. V. Hobore utdre. 



155. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Than goodness, quam honitas, or honHate. We 
will use the latter form, whieh may stand either before or after melius, 
For the ablative, see Eule YXTTT. 

2. MoDEL III. — He did =he did state it, dixii, See G. 346, II. 3. 
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156. Stnontmbs. 

Koad, way, path ; viOj iter^ semita. 

1. FJa, ae^ f. ; boad, way, — the usual route. 

2. Iter^ itinerisy n. ; (1), boad, way, — the direct route; 
(2), JOUBNBY, MABCH, — the progress made. 

3. Semitay ae, f. ; path, foot-path. 

157. VOCABULABY. 



Fbur, quattuor, indecl. 
HelYetian, Helvetius, a, um, 
How large, quantus, a, um. 
Journey, iier, itiniris, n. 
Narrow, angustus, a, um, 
Fath, semita, ae, f. 



Frovince, provifwia, ae, f. 
Road, via, ae, f. 
Route, iter, itirUris, n. 
Show, monstro, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Through, per, prep. with acc. 



158. EXEBCISE. 

1. Did you call Caesar the friend of theGauls? 2. 
We cannot call Caesar the friend of the Gauls. 3. How 
large a force had Caesar? 4. I do not know how large 
a force he had. 5. Did he not make a joumey through 
the Roman province? 6. How many roads are there to 
the city? 7. There are four roads to thc city. 8. I will 
show you the nearest route. 9. This path is very narrow. 
10. Was Orgetorix a Eojnan or a Helvetian? 11. He 
was a Helvetian. 12. Who was the bravest of the Helve- 
tians? 13. Orgetorix. 14, Do not wage war with the 
Romans. 15. Let us bravely encounter these dangers. 
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Lesson XXXVL 
complex and compound sentences. 

[1, 19.] 

159. Lesson prom: tde Grammae. 

I. Complex Sentences. 357-359. 
II. Compound Sentences. 360. 
III. Compound Sentences — Abridged. 361. 

160. MODELS. 

I. The reasons which you I. Causae quas comme- 

mention are most just. moras Justissimae 

sunt. 

11. The name of peace is 11. Nbmen pacis dulce est^ 

delightful, and the et ipsa res salutdris. 
thing itself beneficial. 

III. PreserveYOxirsQlvQs^your III. Comervdte vos^ conju- 

wives, your children, geSy liheros^ fortu- 

and your fortunes. 'nasque vestras, 

IV. Who would seek honor IV. Quis honorem tam ex- 

(as eagerly) as he pttat quam igno- 

would avoid igno- miniam fugiatf 
miny ? 

Y. We love equity and V. Aequitdtem et Jus 

right. amdmus, 

161. Remabks. 

1. Observe that the first model is a complex sentence with the relative 
clause, quas commemdras ^ that the second is a compound sentence, 
consisting of two membery connected by et, and that the third has a 
compound object, vos — vesiras. 
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2. MoDEL I. — Which, gwas, in tlie Fem. Plur. to agrce with its 
antecedent, according to Rule XXXIV., and in the Accus. as the object 
of commemdras, according to Rule V. 

3. MoDEL II. — The thing itself, tpsa res. Res is the subject of 
est, understood. 

4. MoDEL III. — Yourselves, vos. Ipsos need not bo added. For 
this reflexive use ofvos, see G. 448. 

5. YouR, vestras, expressed butonce; here with the last object,/o?'- 
tnnas, If not emphatic, it would here be omitted. See G. 447. 



162. VOCABITLARY. 



Aeduans, Aedui, iirum, m. pl. 
Ancient, antiquus, a, um, prisil- 

nus, a, um,^ 
Cavalry, equitdtus, us, m. 
Command, bc in command of, 

praesum, esse, fui, dat. G. 

88G. 
Cross, transeo, ire, ii, Uum, 



Dumnorix, Dumn6rix, Igis, m. 
Flow into, influo, Sre, fluxi, fluxum. 
Into, in, prep. with acc. 
Lakc, lacus, us, m. 
Lemannus, Lemannus^, m. 
Remember, reminiscor, i, dep. G. 

40G, II. 
Rhone, Ehoddnus, i, m. 



163. EXERCISE. 

K How large a force Caesar had at that time is uncer- 
tain. 2. Whether those cities could be taken was uncer- 
tain. 3. They saythat the Gauls were surpassed in valor 
by the Romans. 4. We crossed the river which flows 
into lake Leraannus. 5. The river which wo crossed is 
called the Rhone. 6. The enemy must be conquered and 
their cities must bc taken. 7. Dumnorix, who com- 
manded the cavalry of the Aeduansj fled. 8. Let us not 
establish peace and friendship with the enemy. 9. Letxis 
^emember the ancient valor of the Romans. 

* Antiquus refers to the rcmote past ; while pristinus generally refers 
to the more recent past, or else has the force ofprimitivef pristine. 
4 
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lesson xxxvn. 

AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 
[1, 24.] 

164. Lesson feom the Gbammab. 

I. Agreement of Predicate Nouns. 362. 

II. Agreement of Appositives. 363. 

165. MODELS. 

I. Virtues are tlie attend- I. Virtutes sunt mmiS' 

ants and companions tme comitesque sa- 

ofwisdom. pientiae, 

II. Artemisia was the wife II. Artemisia Ifausoli^ 

of MausoluSy king of Cariae regis^ uxor 

Caria. fuit. 

III. Two most poweiful cit- III. Duae urhes pote^itissi- 

ies, Carthage and Nu- mae^ Carthago at- 

mantia,were destroyed * qu^ Numantia^ a 

by Scipio. Scipione su9it dde- 

tae, 

IV. He learned when a boy IV. Puer didictt^quod diS' 

what deserved to be cendumfuit. 

leamed. 

166. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Attendants, mimstrae, not mtnistri, to agree in 
gender with mriittes, See G. 362, 1, 1). 

2. MoDEL II. — KiNG op Caria, Cariae regis, or regis Cariae. Regis 
is in the Gen. in apposition with Mausdli. The whole eentence could 
be arranged in the English order : Artemisia fuit uxor MausOli, regis 
Cariae. But in that form it would lose not only in point of euphony, but 
also of compactness ; the modifier, regis Ca/riae, would be merely an 
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awkward addition to the sentence, whilc in the model it is incorporated 
into the very structure of the sentence itself. 

3. MoDEL III. — Two MOST POWEKFUL CITIE8, duac urhes jpotenUsst- 
mae, Here poteniissimae qualifies urhes, while duae qualifies the com- 
plex idea, urhes potentissimae / not two cities, but two most powerful 
cities, In such cases one adjective often precedes the noun, while tlie 
other foUows it, as in the model, though both may either precede or fol- 
low the noun. 

4. MoDEL IV. — When a boy, pu€7^, in apposition with the omitted 
subject of dididt, See G. 363, 2 and 3. 

6. Deserved to be leabned, discendum fuit, Periphrastic Conjugd,- 
tion. See G. 231. 

167- Synonymes. 

Custoiu, usage, habit ; consuetudo^ mos. 

1. Consuetudo, inis^ f. ; custom, usage, habit, — the 
generic word for custom of any kind. 

2. MoSy moriSy m. ; custom, — used chiefly of approved 
and established customs, especially if national. Mores^ plur., 

CnARACTER. 

168. VOCABULAEY. 



Caria, Caria, ae, f. 

Custom, habit, consueiudo, inis, f. ; 

mos, moris, m. 
Destroy, deleo, ere, evi, etum. 
Excellent, praeclarus, a, um, 
Mausolus, .2faM5o?M5, t, m. 



Nature, naiHra, ae, f. 
Numantia, Numantia, ae, f. 
Powerful, potens, entis, 
Second, another, alier, era, irum, 
G. 149 j 149, 2. 



169. EXEECISE. 

1. Mausolus was at that time kingof Garia. 2. Eome 
was for many years a most powerful city, 3. They say 
that Carthage was formerly a most powerful city, 4. Did 
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you not say that Caesar was the commander of the JRoma^i 
army 9 5. Cicero says that the two cities, Carthage and 
Numantia, were destroyed by Scipio, the commander of 
the Roman army. 6. Habit is a second nature. 7. We 
say that habit is a second nature. 8. From whom (pl.) 
did you receive that eaJce/Zew^ custom ? 9. We received 
this excellent custom from our fathers. 



Lesson XXXVIIL 
nominative and vocative. 

[1, 29.] 

170. Lesson fbom the Grammar. 

I. Nominative as Subject. 367. 
II. Nominative in Agreement with another Nominative. 

368. 
III. Vocative. 369. 

171. MODELS. 

I. Socrateswascondemned. I. Socratesdamnatusest, 

II. Themistoclcs tbe com- II. Thcmistocles impera- 

mander liberated tor servitute Grae- 

Greece from servitude. ciam liberdvit. 

III. I approve yom* decision, III. Tmim^ Brute^ judici- 

Brutus. um proho. 

- 172. RemxVrks. 

1. MoDEL II. — The commander, impcrcHor, Nom. in apposition 
with the Nom. Themistddes. Kule II. 

2. From SERVITUDE, servitate, Abl. of Scparation. Rule XXVII. 
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See also G. 425, 3. Serviintemay stand either before or after the direct 
object, Graedam, 

3. MoDEL III. — YouR, iuum. The possessive should here be ex- 
pressed to avoid ambiguity. 

4. Brutus, Brute, For the place of the Vocative in the sentence, 
see G. 602, VI. 



173. VOCABULAEY. 



Allobroges, Allohroges, um, m. pl. 
Collatinus, CoUatlnus, i, m. 
Condemn, damnOf are, avi, atum. 
Crassus, Crassus, i, m. 
First, primus, a, um. G. 166. 
Geneva, Gen€va, ae,f. 
God, deus, dei, m. G. 45, 6. 
• Grandson, nepos, Otis, m. 



Junius, Junius, ii, m. 
Lucius, Lucius, ii, m. 
LucuUus, Lucullus, i, m. 
Mercury, Mercurius, ii, m. 
Numitor, NunCitor, oris, m. 
Quintus, Quintus, i, m. 
Rich, dives, Itis. G. 165, 2. 
When, interrog., quando, adv. 



174. EXEECISE. 

1. Crassus and LucuUus were the rlchest of the Eo- 
inans. 2. Mercury was the messenger of the gods. 3. 
Eomulus, tlie first king of the Romans, was the grandson 
oi Numitor. 4. We have praised the good, and we have 
been praised by the good. 5. Caesar says that Geneva 
is a town of the Allobroges. 6. Lucius Junius Brutus 
and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus were made consuls. 7. 
When, Labienus, will you cross the river? 8. Why, O 
judges, did you condemn Socrates? 9. Marcus Tullius 
Cicero and Quintus TuUius Cicero were brothers. 
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Lesson XXXIX. 

ACCUSATIVE AS DIRECT OBJECT. 
[1, 32.] . 

175. Lesson fkom the Grammab. 

Accusative as Direct Object. 371. 

1. Cognate Accusative. 371, 1; 

2. Accusative with other Cases. 371, 2. 

3. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 371, 3. 

4. Accusative with Compounds. 371, 4. 

5. Clause as Object. 371, 5. 

6. Passive Construction. 371, 6. 



176. MODELS. 

I. Brutus freed his country. I. Brutus patriam libe- 

rdvit, 
II. They live a secure life. II. Tutam vitam vivunt, 

III. Theywrotelawsfortheir III. Leges dvitatihus suis 

states. scripserunt. 

IV. They were sighing over IV. Sdec gemehant. 

these things. 
V. He crossed the Euphra- V. Euphrdtem transiit. 

tes. 
VI. You know that I think VI. Sds me idem sentire. 
the same. 



177. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL III. — Theib states, civitatihus suis, Dat. Riile XII. 
See also 371, 2. These words may stand either before or after the 
direct object, leges, See G. 600, 3. Suis must be expressed to avoid 
ambiguity. 
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2. MoDEL IV. — These things, haec or has res, The former is 
preferable, because it is shorter and equally clear. 

3. MoDEL V. — Euphratem. See G. 371, 4. 

4. MoDBL VI. — That I THiNK THE SAMB, me tdem seniirej object 
of scis. G. 371, 6, For the case of me, see G. 645 ; for that of idem^ 
371, 1, 3). 

178. Synonymes. 

Army ; exercXtus^ agmen^ acies. 

1. JEkercituSj t, m. (exerceo) ; aemy, — the generic word 
for army, as composed of disciplined men. 

2. Agmen^ agminis^ n. (a^o) ; abmy on the march. 

8. Aciesy ei^ f. ; army in battle array ; lin^ of bat- 

TLE. 



179. VOCABULARY^. 



Army (on the march), agmen, 

inis, n. 
Arrange (a line of battle), insiruo, 

?.re, struxi, siructum. 
As, relat. afler idem, qui, qiiae, 

quod, 
Attack, adorior, iri, ortus sum, 

dep. 
Base, turpis, e. 
Boast, make a boast, glorior, Sri, 

Htus sum, dep. 
Both — and, et — et, 
Camp, castra, drum, n. pl. G. 132. 
Encamp, casira pono, Bre, posui, 

positim. 
Ford, vadum, i, n. 
Immcnse, ingens, eniis. 



Laelius, Laelixis, ii, m. G. 45, 

6, 2). 
Largc, magnus, a, um. 
Lead (a life), live, vivo, ere, vixi, 

victum. 
Life, vita, ae, f. 
Line of battle, acies, aciei, f. 
Marcb, journey, iier, itineris,Ti.; 

on the march, in itinire. 
Now, nunc, adv. 
Nuraber, numirus, i, m. 
Place, locus, i, m. G. 141. 
Rhine, Rhenus, i, m. 
Take, carry, porto, are, avi, aium. 
Think, judge, sentio, ire, sensi, 

sensum. 
Useless, inuHlis, e. 
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180. EXEBCISB. 

1. Have you not many friends? 2. Both you and I 
have a very large number of friends. 3. An immeiise 
army crossed the Rhine and encamped in Gaul. 4. The 
commander of the enemy arranged his line of battle. 5. 
The enemy will attaok our army on the march. (^ 6. At 
this place the Bhine is crossed by a ford. 7. You^ 
Laelius, have lived a most happy li£e. 8. Has he not led 
a useless li£e? 9. Do not lead a fta^e life. 10. Did you 
not make that boast? 11. I made the same boast as you. 
12. We will endeavor to take with us all the grai^i which 
we now have. 13. You think the same as all good men. 



Lesson XL. 
two accusatives. 

[1, 37.] 
181. Lesson from tiie Grammab. 

I. Two Accusatives — Same Person. 873. 

1. Predicate Accusative. 373, 1. 

2. Verbs with Predicate Accusative. 373, 2. 

3. Adjective as Predicate Accusative. 373, 3. 

4. Passive Construction. 373, 4. 

II. Two Accusatives — PQrson and Thing. 374. 

1. Person and Thing — Active and Passive. 374, 1. 

2. Verbs with two Accusatives. 374, 2. 
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182. MODELS. 

I. Panaetius calls Plato the I. Panqstiua Platonem 

Homer of philoso- Hbmerum philoaO' 

phers. phorum appeUat. 

n. Panaetius calls Plato di- II. Panaetius Platonem 

vine. divmum appeUat. 

III. I was asked my opinion. III. Ego sententiam rogd- 

tus sum, 

IV. I ask of you this favor. IV. Te hoc beneficium 

rogo, / 
V. We will surely retain in V. Quod nos docuistiy id 
memory that which certe memoria reti- 

you have taught us. nebimus. 



183« Remabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — My opinion, sentenUam, Rule VII. The Posses- 
siye is omitted. See G. 447. 

2. MoipsL V. — In mehort = by means of memory, memoria, Abl. 
of Means. Eule XXI. The relative clause often precedes the antece- 
dent clause, as in this model (G. G04, II.), and then the antecedcnt itself 
generally stands at the beginning of its own clause. 



184. Synonymks. 

To call, to name; appeUo^ vocoj nomino. 

1. AppeUo, arCj dv% dtum ; (1) to call, to name, — espe- 
cially with the idea of calling a person (or thing) by his true 
name, or of giving him a characteristic title ; (2) to address. 

2. Voco^ dre^ dviy dtum; (1) to call, — generally with 
special reference to pronouncing or speaJcing the name ; (2) 
to summon, invite. 

3. Nomino^ dre^ dvi^ dtum ; to name, — to give a name. 
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185. VOCABULAEY. 



Ariovistns, Ariovistus, i, m. 
Blind, caecus, a, im. 
Calamity, ccUamlicu, atis, f. 
Conceal, cdo, Sre, avi, atum, 
Dinner, coena, a«, f. 
Favor, faveo, €re, favi, fautum. 
Fortune, fortHkna^ oe, f. 



Invite, vocoj Sre, Svi, atum. 
Make, efficio, tre, ftd, fectum. 
Mourn over, maereo, ire. G. 268. 
Name, nom^en, inis, n. 
Name, to name, call, nomino ; ap- 

peUo ; voco, Sre, Svi, dtum. 
Senate, sendtus, us, m. 



186- EXEBCISB. 

1. The senate called Ariovistus king and friend. 2. 
Let us call the commander of the army by his own name. 
3. I have invited your brother to dinner. 4. Romulus 
ordered the city to be called Rome from his own name. 
5. Fortune often makes those whom she favors blind. 6. 
You have made your life happy and useful. 7. Who 
taught the Belgians the arts of war? 8. Were not the 
Germans taught the arts of war by Ariovistus? 9. Why 
were we not asked our opinion ? 10. Let us ask them 
their opinion. 11. They will mourn over this calamity. 
12. I will not conceal from you my opinion. 



Lesson XLI. ^'< 

two accusatives — continued. special con- 
structions. 

[1,40.] 

187* Lesson fbom the Geammab. 

I. Special Constructions. 374, 3. 
1. With Cdo. 374, 3, 1). 
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2. With Verbs of Teaching. 374, 3, 2). 

3. With Verbs of Asking, Demanding. 374, 3, 3). 

4. With Peto, PostiUo, Quaero. 374, 3, 4). 

II. Infinitive, or Clause, as Accusative of Thing. 374, 4. 

III. Neuter Pronoun, or Adjective, as Accusative of Thing. 

374, 5. 

IV. Two Accusatives with Compounds. 374, 6. 





188. MODELS. 




I. 


Tou were kept igno- 


I. 


Moimnis de rebus 




rant of the most im- 




celdtus es. 




portant things. 






II. 


He taught Socrates to 


II. 


/Socratemjldibus do- 




play on the lyre. 




cuit. 


m. 


I ask you in regard to 


III. 


Te iisdem de rehus 




the same things. 




interrogo. 


IV. 


He asks this from the 
king. 


IV. 


Hoc a rege petit. 


V. 


He teaches you to be 
wise. 


V. 


Te sapere docet. 


VI. 


Philosbphy taught us 


VI. 


Philosophia nos do- 




to know ourselves. 




cuit ut nosmet ip- 
sos nosceremus. 


VII. 


He admonished me of 

it. 
He led his forces over 


VII. 


Id me monuit. 


VTTT. 


VIIL 


Hhodunum copias 




the Rhone. 




trajecit. ■ 




189. Remabks. 





1. MoDEL I. — Op = concerning, in regard to, de. G. 434. 

2. The most ihportant, gbeatest, things, maximis rebus. Maxt- 
mis alone woiild not distinguish things from persons.' An cmphatic 
adjective belonging to a noun with a preposition is often placed beforo 
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the preposition. Hence maximis de rehus ; also tisdem de reliv.s, in 
Model III. 

3. MoDEL II. — To PLA.Y upoN THE LTRE, in thc Latln idlom ttith 
THE LYRE, fidlhuSy Abl. of Means. Hole XXI. 

4. MoDEL V. — To BB wisE, sapHve, This simply sxipplies the place 
of one accusatiye after docei, He teaches you to be wise, i. e. teaches 
you wisdom. G. 374, 4. 

6. MoDEL VI. — To KNOW OUR8ELVES = that wc should know our- 
selves, ui nosmet ipsos noseerimus. G. 374, 4. For the mood of 
nosceremus, see G. 492, and for the tense, 481, II. 1. Eor the difTerence 
in force between this clause and the infinitive, as used in Model Y., see 
G. 654, II. and HI. 

6. MoDEL Vni. — He led ovee, irajicitf lit. ihrew over, or a^ross. 

7. His FOBCES, copias ; possessive omitted. 



190. VOCABULAEY. 



Across, tranSf prep. with acc. 
Admonish, mon£o, €re, ui, iium. 
Demand, postalo, are, Woi, aium. 
Depart, discedo, Ire, cessi, cessum, 
Home, domus, us or i, f. G. 117, 1. 
In regard to, de, prep. with abl. 
Inform, teach, doceo, €re, docui, 
doctum. 



It is permitted, licet, licuit or lict- 
ium est, impers. G. 299. 

5eep in ignorance, celo, Sre, avi, 
atum. . To keep ignorant of 
(in regard to), celo de. 

Multitude, multiiildo, inis, f. 

No, nuUus, a, um, Q, 149. 

Of = from, a, ah, prep. with abl. 



19L ExsBcisE. 

1. Did they not ask these favors from Caesar ? 2. We 
will ask no favors from Marcus. 3. We will not keep 
you in ignorance in regard to this calamity, 4. Caesar 
was not kept ignorant of these plans. 5. They informed 
Caesar in regard to the plans of the enemy. 6. The 
soldier will ask from his commander to be permitted to 
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departto his home. 7. Of what will he admonish them? 

8. What did he at the same time demand of Ariovistus? 

9. He demanded of him that he should not lead the Ger- 
mans into Gaul. 10. The king had already led a multi- 
tude of Germans across the Ehine into Gaul. 



K 

Lesson XLII. 

accusative as subject of ineinitive. in agree- 
ment with another accusative. 

[1,-^4.] 
192. Lesson from the Gbammab. 



I. Accusative as Subject of an Infinitive. 545. 
II. Accusative in Agreement with another Accusative. 

363. 

1. As Predicate Accusative. 362 ; 373, 1. 

2. As Appositive. 363. 



362, 



193. MODBLS. 



I. You know that I speak 

Latin. 
11. I rejoice that you rec- II. 

ommend that to mc. 
III. They called Cicero the III. 

fether of his country. 
rV. Marcellus took the city IV. 

of Syracuse. 



I. Scis me iMttne loqui. 



Gaudeo id te mihi 

sicadere. 
Ciceronem patrem pa- 

triae nominaverunt. 
MarceUuB urhem Sy- 

racusas cepit. 
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194. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — That I SPEAK, «le loqut, object of scis, See Rule 
V., also G. 371, 5 ; 550. Me, subject of loqui. Rule XLIX. 

2. Latin = in Latin, Latme, adverb qualifying loqui, Rule LI. 
Observe the difference of idioni between the English and the Latin. 

3. MoDEL II. — Idy being emphatic, is placed at the beginning of the 
infinitive chiuse, even before the subject te. G. 504, 1. ^ 

4. MoDEL IV. — The city op SynACusE, Latin idiom, tiie city 
Syiiacuse, urbem SyracUsas, Rule II. 



195. VOCABULARY. 



For, in behalf of, pro, prep. with 

abl. 
Gracchus, Gracchus, i, m. 
Greek, in Greek, Graece, adv. 



Latin, in Latin, Laiine, adv. 
Nasica, Niasica, ae, m. 
Tiberius, Tiherius, ii, m. 
Twice, his, adv. 



196. EXEBCISE. 

1* The Boman people made Cicero consul. 2. Did 
you not say that Cicero was consul at that time? 3. I 
said that Tiberius Gracchus was at that time consul. 4. 
They say that Publius Scipio Nasica was twice consul. 5. 
We know that you have been called wise. 6. Do you 
not know that Cicero spoke both Latin and Greek? 7. 
They say that Marcus already speaks Latin. 8. Whydid 
you teach him to speak Latin? 9. He will come with a 
large army to take the city of Geneva. 10. We know 
that you are always prepared to encounter dangers for 
your country. 
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Lesson XLIIL 
accusative in an adverbial sense. in excla- 

MATIONS. 
[1, 49.] 

197. Lesson feom the Geammab. 

I. Accusative of Time and Space. 378. 
1. Accusative with Per, 378, 1. 

II. Accusative of Limit. 379. 

1. Accusative with Ad. 379, 1. 

2. Urhs or Oppidum with Preposition. 379, 2. 

3. Words like Names of Towns. 379, 3. 

4. Other Names of Places. 379, 4. 

III. Accusative of Specification. 380. 

1. In good prose only in its freer sense. 380, 2. 

IV. Accusative in Exclamations. 381. 



198. Models. 

I. -4^-4^Aen5Pericleswas I. AthenisPericlesplit' 

for very many years rimos annos prin- 

the leader of the ceps consilii pub- 

public council. Kcifuit, 

II. Hippias came to Olym- II. JERppias Olympiam 

pia. venit. 

III. There are three roads III. Tres sunt viae ad 

to Mutina. Mutinam. 

rV. Demaratus betook IV. Demardtus se contu- 

himself to Tarquinii, lit Tarquinios in 

a city of Etruria. urbem Etruriae. 
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lATIN OOjMI 


»osrao] 


^. 


V. 


Scipio was conducted 


V. 


Scipio domum re- 




home. 




ductus est. 


VI. 


Latona fled to Belos, 


VI. 


Latona confugitBe- 
lum. 


VII. 


He came into Epirus. 


VII. 


In Epirum venit. 


VIII. 


My letter will not profit 


vin. 


Nihil tihi rmae lit- 




you at aU. 




terae proderunt. 


TX. 


welcome anival I 


IX. 


gratum adven- 
tum! 




199. Remabks. 





1. MoDEL I. — At Athens, -4<^nis, Abl. of Place. Eule XXVI. 
Emphasis places it at the beginning of the sentence. G. 594, 1. 

2. MoDEL III. — There are, sunt, In this signification, — thtre is, 
ihere are, — the verb sum generally stands before its subject, as in the 
model, and indeed generally at the beginning of the sentence ; but here 
ires is emphatic, and takes the first place. 

3. MoDEL IV. — A ciTY op Etburia, in urbem JEtruriae, Observe 
the difierence of idiom. In the English, diy is in apposition with Tar- 
quinii, while in Latin in urbem is' treated simply as a modifier of con- ' 
iiilii, — betook himself into a city of Etruria. Tarquinios — Etruriae 
would regularly precede coniUit ; but, being emphatic, it stands at the 
end of tlie scntence. 

4. MoDEL Vni. — NoT AT ALL, nihxl, Rule X. It is emphatic. 



200« Synootmes. 

Letter, epistle ; littera^ litterae^ epistola, 

1. Litttra^ ae^ f.; letteb, — of the alphabet. 

2. LitteraCy arum^ f. plur. ; lettek, epistle, — regayded 
simply as a written communication without any reference to 
its epistolaiy character. 

3. L^stolayaeyf,; lettee, epistle, — with special refer- 
ence to its epistolary character. 
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201. VoCABtlLAEY. 



Betake one*s self, se conferre ; con- 

firo,ferre, /fiZi, collatum, 
'FoTtana.te, fortundtuSf a, um. 
Greek, Oraecus, a, um, 
Letter of the alphabet, lUUra, ae, f. 



Letter, epistle, lUUrac, Srum, f. ; 

episidla, ae, f. 
Move, commdveo, €re, mOvi, m^ium. 
Pronounce, speak, dico, ire, dixi, 

dictum. 
Bequest) rogHius, us, m. 



202. EXERCISE. 

1. Caesar waged war in Gaul ten years. 2. Did not 
the soldiers wish to return home? 3. Did you not say 
that Ariovistus sent ambassadors to Caesar ? 4. I said so. 

5. The soldiers betook themselves to the city bf Geneva. 

6. They betook themselves to their camp at Geneva. 7. 
Did not the Allobroges send ambassadors to the senate at 
Rome? 8. Cicero wrote many letters to his brother 
Quintus. 9. Demosthenes, when a boy, was not able to 
pronounce the letter R. 10. Your brother knows one 
Greek letter. 11. I read your letter at Rome. 12. The 
commander will not be at all moved by this request» 13. 
O happy country ! 14. O fortunate city ! 



Lesson XLIV. 
dative with verbs. 

[1, 64.] 

203. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Dative with Verbs. 384. 

1. Dative of Advantage and Disadvantage. 385. 
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IL 



2. Dative with Compounds. 386. 

3. Dative of Possessor. 387. 

4. Dative of Agent. 388. 

5. Ethical Dative. 389. 

Two Datives — To which and For which. 390. 
1. Verbs with two Datives. 390, 1. 



204. MODELS. 



II. 



III 



We yield to the sacred 

laws of our country. 
I do not look with 

envy upon your ad- 

vantages, 
My Cicero sends you 

greeting. 
IV. Providefoi^yomcoxxii' 

try. 
V. l^ho fountain has the 

name Arethusa. 
What should be done 

by us? 
What does the law" 

mean? 
Tlie house was an 

oniammt to the city. 



VI. 



vn. 



VIII. 



I. Sanctispatriaelegi' 

bus obsequimur. 
11. Nbnegoinvideotuis 
commodis» 

III. Cicero meus tihi sa- 

lutem didt. 

IV. JProspictte patriae. 

V. Fonti nomen Are- 

thusa est. 
VI. Quid nobis agendum 
estf 

VII. Quid sibi lex vult ? 

VIII. Domus urbi fuit 

omamento. 



205. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — For the order of words, see G. 598, 3. 

2. MoDEL II. — NoN : see G. G02, IV. Wliy is the possessive (tuis) 
expressed with commddisy but omitted with patriae in Model I. ? See 
G. 447. 

3. MoDEL III. — Sends geeeting, saluiem dicit, lit. says safeii/y 
i. e. expresses his desire for your safety and health. 
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4. MoDEL V. — The fountain has, fonti estj lit. ts to the fountain. 
6. MoDEL VI. — By us, nohis, lit. to us, ,See G. 388. 

6. MoDEL VII. — Mean, sihi vult, lit. wish for itself i, e. propose 
to itself. 

7. MoDEL VIII. — An oenament, ornamentOi lit. for an ornament. 
Observe the diiference of idiom, but reraember that the Latin sometimes 
employs the nominative, like the English. See G. 390, 2. 



206. VOCABULAEY. 



AUy, socius, iiy n. 

Be in command of, praesum, esse, 

fui, 
Business, negotium, ii, n. To have 

business, negotium, sum, esse, 

fui, with dat. 
Defence, praesidium, ii, n. 
Envy, to look upon witli envy, in- 

video, tre, vldi, visum. 



Ephesus, Ephisus, i, f. 

Especially, ma(xAm^, adv. 

It is the intention, in animo est, 
esse, fuit, with dat. It is my 
intention, mihi est in animo. 

Mean, volo, velle, volui, with dat. 

Mind, anlmus, i, m. 



207. EXEECISB. 

1. I have ever favored both you and your brother. 2. 
The good and wise never envy the rich. 3. Praise and 
glory are especially envied. 4. Caesar, who is in com- 
mand of the army, is especially envied. 5. It is our in- 
tention to wage war against the EomaHs and their allies. 
6. Ariovistus at that time had a large army. 7. That 
beautiful city had the name of Ephesus. 8. What did 
these presents mean? 9. The good and wise must be 
praised by all. 10. What business had the Helvetians in 
the Eoman province? 11. Virtue is a glory to all. 12. 
The cavalry of the Aeduans was a defence to the Roman 
army. 
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Lesson XLV. - 
dative with verbs. special constructions. 

[2, 5.] 

208* Lesson fbom the Gbammae. 

I. Double Construction. 384, 1. 
II. To or For^ bow rendered into Latin. 384, 2. 
III. Accusative or Dative with a Difference of Meaning. 
• 385, 3. 





209. Models. 




I. 


He presents gifts to 


I. 


Muntra civibus do- 




the citizens. 




nat. 


II. 


The Tarentines pre- 


II. 


TarenTmi Archiam 




sented Archias the 




poetam civitdte 




poet with citizen- 




donavenmt. 




ship. 






~ III. 


We came to Delos. 


III. 


Ddum ventmus. 


IV. 


I yield to the time. 


IV. 


Tempori cedo. 


V. 


They fight for liberty. 


V. 


Pro libertdte dimv- 
cant. 


VI. 


He wrote laws for the 


VI. 


Leges civitati scrip- 




state. 




sit. 


VII. 


I consult you. 


Vll. 


Ego V08 consulo. 


VIII. 


Consvlt for yourselves. 


VIII. 


ConsvMte vobis. 


IX. 


He feared danger. 


TX. 


PericiUummeticebat. 


X. 


He feared for biinself. 


X. 


/Sibi m^tuebat. 




210. Kemabks. 





1. MoDEL I. — For the arrangement of two or morc objects with the 
same verb, see G. 600, S. 
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2. MoDELS III. AND IV. — Wliy is io Delos rendered by the Accus. 
Delumy and io the iime, hy the Dative, iempdri t See G. 379, 3 ; 383, 
384. 

3. MoDELS V. AND VI. — Why is for liherty rendered by pro with 
the Abl., pro libertdte, and /or ike staie by the Dative, civiidtif See G. 
884, 2, 2) ; 383, 384. 



211. VOCABULAEY. 



Consult, consiilo, ire, sului, sultum. 
Detriment, detrimentum, i, n. 
Distinguished, clarus, a, um, 
Near, near to, ad, prep. with acc. 
Ought, debeo, €re, ui, itum. 
Supplicate, suppllco, are, dvi, Gium, 



Surround, circumdo, are, dldi, dd" 

tum, G. 264, 1. 
Often, saepe, adv. 
Wall, murus, i, m. 
Winter quarters, hibema, orum, n. 

adj. used as subs. 



212. EXERCISE. 

1. Servius Tullius the king surrounded the city of 
Eome with a wall. 2. The Athenians presented Demos- 
thenes the orator with a golden crown. 3. Demosthenes, 
the distinguished orator, was presented with a golden 
crown. 4. We ought to encounter all dsLUgers Jbr our 
country. 5. We will all supplicate the conofmander in 
behalf of this soldier. 6. Whom did you (pl.) consult in 
regard to this plan? 7. We consulted Caesar the com- 
mander of the army. 8. For whom did Caesar consult? 
9. He consulted for the safety of his whole army. 10. 
Let us lead our forces into winter quarters near Geneva. 
11. The friendship of the Roman people was often a 
detriment, not a defence, to their allies. 
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Lesson XLVL 
dative with adjectives and derivatives. 

[2, 12.] 

213. Lesson from the Grammae. 

I. Dative with Adjectives. 391, 391, 2. 
II. Dative with Derivatives. 392. 



214. MODELS. 



I. The soil of their coun- 

try is dear to all. 
II. Pleasure is especially 
unfriendly to virtiie, 

III. Your letters are ac- 

ceptable to me. 

IV. We are seeJcing a Latin 

word equivalent to 
\ the Greek. 
V . ' Very Jcind to his father. 



VI. 



many 



Useful for 

things. , 
Liherty is characteris- 

tic of the Roman 

people. 
VIII. Justice is obedience to 

the laws. 
They speak consist- 

ently with them- 

selves. 



VII. 



IX. 



I. Patriae solum om- 

nibas carum est. 

II. Vbluptas maxtme 

est mimica virtuti. 

in. Tuae epistolae mihi 

gratae sunt. 
IV. Quaertmus verbum 
LoMnum par 
Graeco. 
V. Perindulgens inpa- 
trem. 
Multas ad res uttlis. 



VI, 



VIL 



Momdni popyli est 
propria libertas. 



VIII. Justitia est obtempe- 
ratio legibus. 
IX. Sibi constanter di- 
cunt. 
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215. Bemabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Why is virtuH placed at the ehd of the seritence? 
G. 594, n. 

2. MoDEL IV. — "Why is quaerimus placed at the beginning of the 
sentence ? G. 594, 1. 

3. MoDEL VI. — FoE MANY THiNGS, multas od res. For the order 
of words, see Rem. 189, 2 *. With utilis observe the difference of mean- 
ing between the Dative and the Accus. with ad : mihi ufllis, useful to 
me ; multas ad res utllis, useful for many things, purposes. 

4. MoDEL VII. — Of the Roman people, RomcLni populiy Gen. 
depending upon propria, See Rule XVII.; also G. 399, 3. This- 
genitive is emphatic, and therefore stands at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. G. 694, 1. The emphatic RomHni precedes its noun. The em- 
phatic subject, libertas, is placed at the end of the sentence. G. 594, II. 

6. MoDEL IX. — WiTH THEMSELYES, siM, Dative depending upon 
constanter, which admits the Dative after the analogy of its primitive 
constans, from consio. 

216. Synonymks. 

Acceptable, agreeable ; accepties^ gratus^jucundm, 

1. Acceptus, a, um; accbptable, welcome, — for what- 
ever reason. 

2. OratuSy a, um; grateful, acceptable, — especially 
because of value or worth. 

3. Jucundus^ a, um ; ageeeable, pleasant, d^ilightful. 
Acceptus implies simply that the ohject to which it is applied is accepta- 

hle, gratus that it is acceptahle hecause of its value, whether agreeahle 
or not, and jucundus, that it is in itself agrecable. 



217. VOCABULARY. 



A battle is fought, pugncCtur, pug- 
ndUum €st, impers. 



Acceptable, accepius, a, um; graius, 
a, um. 



* See Explanation of Refercnces, page xi. 
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Admonition, admonUio, 6nis, f. 
Although, etiamsi, conj. 
Approach, appropinquo, are, avi, 

dtum, 
But, sed; autem. G. 587, III. 2. 



Near, prope, propius, proxime, adv. 
Peculiar to, proprius, a, iim. 
Spirited, in a spirited manner, 

acrlter, adv. 
Word, verhum, i, n. 



218. EXEKCISE. 

1. The friendship of the Aeduans was acceptable to. 
Caesar. 2. Your letters will always beacceptable to me. 
3. Your admonition, although it is not agreeable, is yet 
acceptable to me. 4. Your words are very agreeable to 
me. 5. The books which you sent were very acceptable 
to me. 6. At that time the study of eloquence was not 
common to Greece, but peculiar to Athens. 7. We have 
endeavored to persuadethe citizens. 8. At the sametime 
the Aeduans were approaching the borders of the Belgians, 
who are nearest to the Germans. 9. A spirited battle 
was fought very near the camp of Caesar, 



Lesson XLVII. 
genitive with nouns and adjectives. 

[2, 19.] 

219. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Genitive with Nouns. 395. 

1. Varieties of Genitive with Nouns. 396. 

2. Peculiarities. 397. 

3. Other Constructions. 398. 

11. Genitive with Adjectives. 399. 
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220. MODELS. 



I. The glory of virtue is 

eternal. 
II. Socrates in the judg- 
ment of Greece was 
the wisest of all men. 

m. Compare the life of Tre- 

bonius with that of 

Dolabella. 
IV. Love of (to) countiy. 
V. He is desirous of vic- 

tory. 
VI. The mind is capable of 

all virtues. 
VIL No one will be found 

like you. 



I. Virtutis gloria est 

sempiterna, 
IL Socrates judicio 
Ghraeda^ omnium 
sapientissimus fu- 
it, 
in. Conferte vitam Tre- 
bonii cum Dola- 
beUae. 
rV. Amor in patriam. 
V. Victoriae avidus est. 

VI. Mens virtutum om- 

nium capax est. 

VII. Ifemo tui simiiis in- 

venietur. 



22L Kemasks. 

1. MoDEL II. — In the judgment, i. e. in accordance with, by the 
judgment, judicio, Rule XXI. 

2. Op all men, omnium, used substantively. G. 441. 

3. MoD£(. III. — "WiTBC THAT OF DoLABELLA, cum I>olabellae, — viia 
being omitted. G. 397, J, (1). 

• 4. MoDEL IV. — Of country, patriae, or in or erga patriam. G. 

398, 4. 

6. MopEi, yil, -^LisP Tou, tui simllisy or tibi similis. G. 391, 1 ; 

399, 3, 



222. Stoonymes. 

Avaricious, desirous, devoted to, pursuing ; avarus, cupidus^ 
avidus^ studiosus, 
5 
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1. AvdruSy o, um; avabicious, — desirous of money and 
gain. 

2. CuptduSy a, um ; desibous, eagerly desirous, — often 
with the idea of haste and impatience. 

3. AvtduSy a, um ; desibous, eabnestly dbsibous, veby 
DBSIBOUS, GBEEDY, — oflen involving the idea of an excessive 
or selfish desire. 

' 4. StudiosuSj a, um ; studious, db voted to, student of, 
PUBSUiNG, — involving zeal in the pursuit of a study, or in 
the support of a person or cause. 



223. VOCABULABY. 



Affair, thing, res, rei, f. 
Avaricious, avSrus, a, vm, 
For, 07itm, coiy, G. 687, V. 3. 
Greedy, yery desirous, aviduSf a, 

um. 
Literature, letters, Uttirae, Hrum, 

f.pl. 
Military, mtliiaris, e; military 

affairs, res militcLris^ sing. 



Hcvolution, res novae^ f. pl. ; lit. 

new thtngs, 
Science, leaming, doctnna, ae, f. 
Skilful in, peritus, a, um, 
Studcnt of, studiosus, a, tim, 
Three days, iriduum, i, n, 
Unmindfu], immimor, dris, 
Zeal, studium, ii, n. 



224. ExEBCisE. 

1. We w^ill now make a journey into the territory of the 
Belgians. 2. We have persuaded the soldiers to make a 
journey of three days through the territory of the Helve- 
tians. 3. The Belgians were very skilful in military 
affairs. 4. They were never unmindful of their ancient 
valor, and were always desirous of a revolution. 5. But 
at. this time they had more zeal thaji wisdom ; for they 
were conquered by the Romans in many battles. 6. The 
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soldiers are very desirous of victory and glory. 7. The 
avaricious are ever greedy for money. 8. We are students 
of literature. 



Lesson XLVni; 

GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 

[2, 26.] 

225. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

L Predicate Genitive. 401. 

1. Predicate Genitive and Predicate Nominative. 

401, 1. 

2. Predicate Genitive and Predicate Adjective. 401, 2. 

3. Varieties of Predicate Genitive. 402. 

4. Verbs with Predicate Genitive. 403. 

6. Other Constructions for the Genitive. 404. 

11. Genitive of Place. 421, IL 

III. Genitive with certain Verbs. 406, 409. 

1. Other Constructions. 407. • 

2. Befert and Interest. 408. 

IV. Accusative and Genitive. 410. 



226. MoDELS. 

I. Murena was a man of I. Murena multae in- 

much industry. dustriae fuii. 

II. The field is now of II. A^er nunc pluris 

more value thari it est quam tunc 

then was. fuit. 

III. It is your duty to un- III. Tuum est inteUigere. 
derstand. 
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IV. It is tlie duty of an 

orator to speak. 
V. You were in the mean 

time at Rome. 
VI. To do right is the m- 

terest of all. 
VII. It greatly interests rae. 
VIII. I repent of my error. 



IV. 



VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 



Oratoris officium est 

dicere, 
Tu interea Homae 

fuistL 
Interest omnium 

recte /acere, 
Magni interest mea. 
Me erroris mei poe* 

nitet. 



227- Remarks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Was a man of, Latin idiom, was of, man omitted in 
rendering into Latin. G. 402, III. 

2. MoDEL II. — Is OF MORE VALUE, plurts est, lit. is of moTe, G. 
402, m. 1. 

3. MoDEL III. — It is your duty to understand, Latin idiom, io 
understand is yours, Tuum, not tui, must be nsed. G. 404, 1. 

4. MoDEL IV. — It is the duty of an orator, oratOris est, or 
oraidris offidum est, G. 404, 2. 

6. Model V. — At Home, Romae, G. 423, II. 

6. Model yil. — Greatly, magni, lit. of much, of great, G. 
408, 3. 

7. It interests me, intiresi mea, not mei, G. 408, 1,2). 

8. MoDEL VIII. — I repent of my error, Latin idiom, ii repenis 
m^ofmyerror, 

228. VOCABITLARY. 



Be Sishamcd, pudet, puduii or pudU 
iy/m esi, impers. I am ashamed, 
mepudei, G. 299. 

Bitterlj, acerle, adv. 



Pity, misiret^miserliumesi^im-pQrs, 
I pity, me misiret, G. 299. 

Repent, poeniiei, poeniiuii, impers. 
I repent, me poeniiet. G. 299. 

Treachery, prodiiio, Onis, f. 
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229. ExEBCISE. 

1. The Eomans did not forget the aneient valor of the 
Helvetians. 2. The Gauls were very brave. S.^The 
Belgians v^ere of great valor. 4. It is characteristic of 
true valor to encounter all dangers in behalf of the re- 
public. 5. It is the interest of all to obey the laws. 6. 
It is important to the glory of the state to consult for the 
safety of all the citizens. 7. The Germans were not 
ashamed of their valor. 8. The Helvetians bitterly re- 
pented of their conspiracy. 9. Do you not pity them? 
10. We do not accuse you of conspiracy. 11. This sol- 
dier has already been accused of treachery. 



Lesson XLIX. 
ablative. 

[2, 36.] 

230* Lesson fbom the Gbahmab. 

I. Ablative of Cause, Manner, Means. 414. 

1. Various Expressions for Cause. 414, 2, 2) and 3). 

2. Means and Agent distinguished. 414, 4 and 5. 

n. Ablative of Price. 416. 

ni. Ablative with Comparatives. 417. 

1. Comparatives v^th Qitam. 417, 1. 

2. Ablative, when admissible. 417, 2. 

3. Construction with Plm and Mlnm. 417, 3. 
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231. MODELS. 



I. An art is praised be- 
cause of its useful- 
ness. 
II. By my right I ask of 
you this favor. 

III. Terentia was delighted 

with your letter. 

IV. Friendship is to be 

sought for its own 
sakc. 
V. Cato was praised by 

all. 
VI. It was done through 
the agency of Fabri- 
oius. 
VII. He purchased the sen- 
atorial rank with 
money. 
VIII. What is more desira- 
ble than wisdom ? 

IX. He lived with you 
more than a year. 



I. Ars utilitate laudd- 
tur. 



11. 



III. 



IV. 



V. 



Meo jure te hoc 
beneficium rogo. 

TererUia delectdta 
est tuis Utteris, 

Amicitia estprqpter 
se eocpetenda. 



Cato ah omnibus 
lauddtus est, 
VI. I^er Fabridum faC' 
tum est, 

Vn. Ordinem senatori" 
um pretio mercd- 
ius est, 
VIII. Quid est optabilim 
sapientidy or quam 
sapie7itia, 
IX. Tecum plus annum 
vixit. 



232. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Becavse op its usefulness, uitlitatey AbL of Cause. 
Rule XXI. 

2. Model II. — I ASK op You, tc Togo, Rule VII. 

3. MoDEL III. — WiTii YOUR LETTEK, tu%8 UttMsy ox tua epist6la, 
Rule XXI. See also Synonymes, 200. 

4. MoDEL rV. — FoK iTS owN SAKB = ou accouut of itself, propter 
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se. Tliese words, it will be observed, stand between est and expetenda, 
Modifiers are not nnfrequently thus placed between the two parts in the 
coRipound forms of verbs, 

5. MoDEL VI. — Through the A.GENCY op Fabricius, pcr Fahri' 
ciumt lit. through Fabricius, G, 414, 6, 1). 

6. MoDEL IX. — WiTH You, tecum. G. 434, 6. 

7. MoRE THAN A YEAR, plus anmim, not plus anno, G. 417, 3. 

233. Synonymes. 

Celebrated, distinguished, illustiious, noble ; cdeb^r^ darus, 
iUustriSy nobtlis, 

1. CdebeTybriSy bre; celebrated, much feequented, — 
applied mostly to places. 

2. ClaruSy a, um ; distinguished, conspicuous, «ele- 
BRATED, — especially for brilliant achievemcnts. 

3. HlustriSy e; illusteious, EENcf^TNED, — a stronger 
term than darus^ applied especially to those who are distin- 
guished for rank and worth. 

4. Nobilis^ e ; well known, pamous, noble, — with 
special reference to high birth and ancestry. 

234. VOCABULARY. 



Aid, auxiliumy ii, n. 

Antioch, Antiochla, ae, f. 

Celebrated, ceUher, hris, hre. 

High, great (price), magnus, a, um, 

Illustrious, iUustris, e. 

Lead on, addnco, Hre, duxi, ductum. 



Noble, nohilis, e, 
Solon, Solon or Solo, Onis, m. 
Themistocles, Themistdcles, is, m. 
Thousand, mille, indecl. adj.; pl. 
millia, ium, n. subst. G. 178. 



235. ExEBcisE. 

1. The soldiers were led on by the hope of a reward. 
2. The Aeduans were sent with all their forces as aid to 
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Caesar. 3. Why did they not come with cavaky? 4. 
More than five thousand came iw one day. 5. Who was 
there at Eome more distinguished than Cicero? 6. Anti- 
och was formerly a celebrated city. 7. The name Of 
Themistocles is more illustrious than that of Solon. 8. 
The Athenians sent three most noble philosophers to Rome. 
9. He has purchased a house at a high price. 10. The 
safety of the country is dear to me. 



Lesson L. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUBD. 

[3, 8.] 

236. LfissoN rnoM thb Gbammab. 

I. Ablative of Difference. 418. 
II. Ablative in Special Constructions. 419. 



237. MoBELS. 

I. Longer by one day. I. 

II. The wise man makes 11. 
the best use of reason. 

III. I am intimate with Tre- III. 

bonius. 

IV. Nature is content with IV. 

little. 
V. What need have you of V. 

our aid ? 
VI. No one trusts in the VI. 

stability of fortwie, 
VII. I trust in virtue. VII. 



Uho die longior. 
/Sapiens ratione op- 

itme utitur, 
Trebonio utor fami- 

liartter. 
Natura parvo con- 

tenta est. 
Quid tibi opera nos- 

tra opus est? 
Nemo fortunae stor- 

hilitdte confidit, 
yirtvti conftdo. 
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238. Rkmabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Makes the best tjse of beason, Latin idiom, uses 
reason hest, 

2. Model III. — I AM intimate with, utor familiarHer, 

3. MoDEL V. — What need hate tou, Latin idiom, as to what is 
there need to you, — quid tihi opus est. Quid, see G. 380, 2. Op our 
AiD, opHra nostray Abl. G. 419, 3. 

4. MoDEL VII. — I TRUST IN TiBTUE, mrtuti OT mrtnte confido. 
With the Datiye the idea of trust is prominent, I trust in Tirtue, i. e. 
trust it, trust to it ; while with the Abl., the idea of means is prominent, 
I trust in Tirtue, i. e. am confident because of or hy means of f irtue. 



239. Syi^onymes. 

I. To need, to be without, to be free from ; egeo, indigeOy 
careo^ vaco, 

1. ^geo^ ere^ ui — / to need, to be destitutb of, — to 
be without fiomething which one needs. 

2. Indigeo^ cr^, ui — / to need, to feel need, — involv- 
ing a deep aense of need, while egeo refers rather to the need 
itself. 

3. CareOy ere^ ui^ itum ; to be without, — with little 
reference tp the character of the object as desirable or un- 
desirable. 

4. Vaco^ dre^ dvi^ dium ; to be feee feom, to be with- 
OUT, — especially to be without that which is undesirable. 

11. Man, hero ; homo^ vir. 

1. Sbmo, homtnis^ m. and f.; man, — a •member of the 
human family, man or woman. 

2. Ftr, viW, m. ; hebo, tbite man, — as a term of respect. 
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240* VOCABULAET. 



Adyice, counsel, eonsilium, ii, n. 
Afiection, love, amor, Oris, m. 
Be destitute of, need, egeo, ere, ui; 

indlgeo, ire, ui. 
Bc free from, be without, vaco, Hre, 

Hvi, Sium ; careo, ire, ui, 

Uum ; egeo, €re, ui. 
Be intimate wiih,famtliariteruior, 

i, utus sum. 
Bc needful (there needs, is need 

of), opus est,fuit. 
Bcst, in the best manner, opUme, 

adv. 
Enjoymcnt, delcctatio, Onis, f. 



Familiarly, /(zmt7iar*^er, adv. 
Fault, cvlpa, oe, f. 
Feel the need of, indigeo, ire, ui. 
Fidelity, faith, Jides, ii, f. 
Highest, of the highest degree, 

summus, a, um, sup. of svpi' 

rus, 
Eindness, benignitas, atis, f. 
Nothing, nihil, n. indecl. 
Pain, dolor, Oris, m. 
Use, make use of, utor, i, usus 

sum, dep. 
Very, valde, adv. 



241. EXERCISE. 

1. Laelius was for many years very intimate with 
Scipio. 2. He was at that time both without pain and 
without enjoyment. 3. We are now destitute of (need) 
many things. 4. I feel the need of your advice. 5. 
Now your counsels, your affection, and your fidelity 
are needful to us. 6. There was no need of so many 
words. 7. Let us make the best use of our time. 8. 
The Roman soldiers were always worthy of the highest 
praise. 9. Nothing is more worthy of a great and dis- 
tinguished man than kindness. 10. What is there in 
man better than virtue? 11. The safety of the country is 
much dearer to you than life. 
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Lesson LI. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 
[3, 13.] 

242. Lesson from the Grammab. 

L Ablative of Place. 421-424. 

1. Places not Towns. 422. 

2. Names of Towns. 423. 

3. Like Names of Towns. 424. 

II. Ablative of Source and Separation. 425 ; 425, 3. 

III. Construction of Names of Places. 

1. The Place in which. 421, 1. and II. 

2. The Place from which. 421, 1. and II. 

3. The Place to which. 379 ; 379, 4. 





243. MoDELs. 




I. 


In what city do we 


I. 


In qua iirhe vivi- 




live ? 




' mus ? 


n. 


He died at Bahylon. 


II. 


JBaJbylom mortuus 

est. 
De foro discessi. 


III. 


I withdrew from the 


III. 




forum. 






IV. 


Aeschines withdrew 


IV. 


Aeschines cessit 




from Athens. 




Athenis. 


V. 


He fled from home. 


V. 


Domo prqfugit. 


VI. 


Tou have freed your 


VI. 


Periculis patriam 




country from perils. 




liheramstis. 


VII. 


He came into the 


VII. 


In provinciam acl- 




province. 




venit. 


viu. 


I came to Capua. 


VIII. 


Oapuam veni. 
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244* Remabks. 

1. Why is the preposition used in models I. III. VII., and omitted in 
all the others ? G. 421 ; 424 ; 425, 3 ; 379 j 379, 4. 

2. MoDEL rv. — Emphasis places ^^^nts at the end of the Bentence* 

245. Synonymks. 

Country; pairia^ a^er, rus, 

1. Patria^ ae^ f. ; native countby, — the country of one's 
birth. 

2. Ager^ agri^ m. ; countey, — as consisting of fields, thk 
OP^N countby ; — in this sense generally plural. 

3. Itus^ rurisy n.; the countby, — as distinguished from 
the city. 

246. VOCABULABY. 



Capable, capax, cCcts, 

Country, rw^, rurisy n. ; patria, 

ae, f. ; ager, agri, m. 
Pear, metus, us, m, 
Few, paud, ae, a, pl. 
Forced marches, magna iiinira, n. 

pl. ; lit. great marches, 
Go, eo, ire, ivi, itum. 
Hasten, coniendff, ire, tendi, ien- 

tum. 
Land, terra, ae, f. 



Mind, the mental faculty, mefis, 

mentis, f. 
Obtain, potior, iri, itu^ sitm, dep. 

G. 419, 1. 
Bemain, maneo, €re, mansi, man- 

8um. 
Sea, more, is, n. ; on sea and land, 

ierra m^irique. 
Servitude, serviius, Ukiis, f. 
Sovereignty, imperium, ii, n. 



247. ExEECISK. 

1. We lived in Geneva more than three month§. 2. 
Prom Geneva we hastened with forced marches into Italy. 
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3. Now let us go from the city into the country. 4. He 
went from home a few days ago, and will remain in the 
country two months. 5. We made a joumey of threc 
days through the country. 6. The brave soldiers ha^e 
encountered many dangers in behalf of their country. 7. 
War must be waged against the Carthaginians on sea and 
land. 8. It was the intention of the Helvetians to obtain 
the sovereignty of all Gaul. 9. Will you not free this 
city from the fear of servitude? 10. To man God has 
given a mind capable of all virtues. 



Lesson Ln. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 

[3, 20.] 

248. Lessok fbom thb Gsahhab. 

I. Ablative of Time. 426. 

1. Time within which. 426, 2. 

2. Time since an event, or between two events. 427, 

427, 1-4. 

II. Ablative of Characteristic. 428. 

1. Genitive and Ablative distinguished. 428, 4 ; 
396, IV. 

III. Ablative of Specification. 429. 

249. MoDELS. 

I. Plato died in his eighty- I. Plato uno et octogest' 

first year. ^"*^ ^^ anno mortuus 
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II. I have leisure at this 
time for philosophy. 

III. He smiled once in his 

life. 

IV. Homer lived many years 

hefore Momulus, 

V. He was slain some 

months after. 
VI. You are of a cheerful 
spirit. 



II. Soc tempdre philoso- 
phiae vaco. 

III. Sem^l in vita risiL 

IV. JBbmerus annis mul- 

tis fuit ante Homu- 
lum, 
V. Aliquot post menses 
occisus est. 
VI. Tu hiluri an(mo es. 



250« Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — His — omitted in rendering. 

2. MoDEL III. — In his life, invita, Why is the preposition in 
used? G. 426, 2. 

3. MODEL IV. — IIOMER LIVED MANT TEABS BEFORE KOMULUS, 

£atin idiom, Hotmt was before Romulus hy many years, Annis, Abl. 
of Difference. Rule XXIV. Ante Romfilum at the end of the scntence 
becanse emphatic. 

4. MoDEL V. — SoME MONTHS AFTER, Latin idiom, afiersome monihs. 
Por the order of the words, see G. 427, 2. 

6. MODEL VI. — Of A CHEERFUL SPIKIT, Or WITH A CHEEBFUL 

spiRiT, hildri anlmOf Abl. of Characteristic. Kule XXIX. 



251. VOCABULARY. 



Afterwards, post, ady. 

Equal, par, paris, 

Fifth day of the month, nonae, 

nrum, f. pl. For exception see 

G. 708, 1. 2. 



Fiftietli, quinquagesim,us, a, um. 
First day of the month, cdlendae, 

SCrum, f. pl. 
Fourth, quartu^, a, um, 
Greatlj, magnopSre, adv. 
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Ides, idus, iduum, f. pl. G. 708, 

1.3. 
June, of June, Junius, a, um. G. 

708, III. 2. 
Marcli, of March, Martius, a, um, 
^ay, of May, Maius, a, um, 
Punic, Punicus, a, um, 
Put to death, ocddo, tire, ddi, d' 

sum. 
Pythagoras, Pythagdras, ae, m. 



Befinement, humanitas, aiis, f. 

Return, come back, reverto or re- 
rerior, Ire or i, reverti, re- 
versum. See G. 273, III., 
verio. 

Sixth, sextus, a, um. 

Sixtieth, sexagesHmus, a, um. 

Such, 80 great, tantus, a, um. 

Third, iertius, a, um. 



252. ExEBcisE. 

1. Pythagoras was in Italy at the same time in which 
Lucius Junius Brutus liberated his country. 2. Publius 
Scipio took Carthage in the third Punic war. 3. The 
ambassadors retumed to Rome on the first day of May. 
4. I received your letter on the fifih day of June. 5. 
Caesar was put to death in his fifty-sixth year, on the ides 
of March. 6. Two years afterwards Cicero was put to 
death, in his sixty-fourth year. 7. The Belgians were 
equal to the Germans in valor. 8. They were surpassed 
by the Romans both in valor and in refinement. 9. The 
Eomans surpassed the Greeks in the arts of war, 10. 
The Greeks^surpassed the Eomans in the arts o( peace. 
11. Herodotus is a man of such eloijuence that Ite greatly 
delightsi us. 



58856: 
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Lesson Lni. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 

[3, 29.] 

253. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Ablative Absolute. 431. 

II. Cases with Prepositions. 432. 

1. Accusative. 433. 

2. Ablative. 434. 

3. Accusative or Ablative. 435. 





254. MoDELs. 




I. 


When many opinions 


I. 


MuUis sententiis 




had already been ex- 




jam dictis, roga- 




pressed, I was asked 




tus sum sententi- 




my opinion. 




am. 


II. 


Many orators flour- 


11. 


Vivo Catone multi 




ished in the time of 




oratores florue- 




Cato. 




runt. 


m. 


Socrates brought phi- 


III. 


Socrates phUosophi- 




losophy down tp 




am ad vitam com- 




common life. 




munem adduxiL 


IV. 


He wrote the book 


IV. 


Magna cum cura li- 




with great care. 




hrum scripsit. 


V. 


He has retired from 
office. 


V. 


Magistratu abiit. 


VI. 


What are you to do 


VI. 


Quid hoc homme 




with this man ? 




facias f 


VII. 


He fled into Asia. 


VII. 


In Asiam profugit. 


VIII. 


In this island is a 


vni. 


In hac insula est 




fountain of sweet 




fons aquae dulcis. 




water. 




' 
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255. Rekabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — When MAinr opikions had been expressed, Latin 
idiom, many opinions having been spoken. Senteniiam, Rule YII. 

* 2. MoDEL II. — In thb timb op Cato, vivo CatOne, lit. Cato alive, 
Rule XXXI. Observe the position of these words at the beginning of 
the sentence. G. 594, 1. 

3. "Model VI. — WiTH THis MAN, Tioc hom^ne, G. 43i, 2. Facias, 
G. 486, II. 

256. Synonymes. 

Battle, engagement, conflict ; pugna^ prodium. 

1. Pugna^ ae^ f. ; battle, engagement, fight, steife, — 
tbe generic term for a conflict of any kind, whether between 
individuals or armies, whether witb the fist, witb words, or 
witb arms. 

2. jProelium^ tV, n. ; battle, engagement, — a conflict in 
a military sense. 

257. VOCABULARY. 



Aquitanians, AquiiHni, Orum, m. 

Arrive, pervlnio, ire, v€ni, ventum. 

"Become, fio, fiiri, /actus sum. G. 
294. 

Betake one*s self, se recijpire ; re- 
(^pio, ire, cipi, ceptum. 

Cassius, Cassius, ii, m. 

Eager, dldcer, cris, cre. 

Fight, to fight, pugno, are, avi, 
atum. To fight (lit. m^ke) a 
battle, proelium (pugnam") 
facio, ire, fed, factum. 



How great, quantu^s, a, um. 
Living, alive, vivu^, a, um. 
Reduce to a state of peace^ pa^o, 

Sre, Svi, Otum. 
Besult, exiius, us, m. 
Bout, peUo, ire, pepii.li, pulsum. 
Strife, pugna, ae, f. 
Successful, secundus, a, um. 
Vicinity, in the vicinitj of, ad, 

prep. with acc. 
WitMn, intra, prep. with acc. 
Yoke, jugum, i, n. 
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258. ExsRciSE. 



1. In the consulship of Lucius Cassius the Helvetians 
routed the Boman armj and sent it under the yoke. 2« 
Within five days we shall arrive in the vicinity of Geneva. 
3. Having routed the army of the enemy, the Aquitanians 
betook themselves to the town. 4. Our soldiers, having 
fortified their camp, became more eager to fight. 5 . Caesar, 
having reduced all Gaul to a state of peace, led his army 
into winter quarters. 6. How great is the strife of 
orators ! 7. Caesar fought many successful battles. 8. 
The result of this battle is uncertain. 9. These wars 
were waged against the Gauls in the time of Cicero. 



Lesson LIV. 
adjectives. 

[1,4.]^ 
259. Lesson fbom tiie Grammar. 

I. Agreement of Adjectives. 438; 438, 1-8. 

1. With Clause. 438, 3. 

2. Construction according to Sense. 438, 6. 

3. With two or more Nouns. 439. 

II. Use of Adjectives. 440. 

1. With the Force of Nouns. 441. 

* The enclosed numerals standing at the beginning of the foUowing 
lessons refer to Cicero's Orations against Catiline. Thus [1, 4] shows 
that this lesson is to be learned after the pupil has read the first four 
Chapters of the flrst Oration ogainst Catiline. 
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2. Equivalent to Clauses. 442. 

3. Instead of Adverbs. 443. 

4. Comparison of Adjectives. 444. 



260. MODELS. 



I. An upright life is a 

happy life. 
II. It is true that there is 
friendship among the 
good. 

III. Castor and Pollux wero 

seen. 

IV. Honors and victories 

are accidental. 
V. I loved Hortensius 

when he was alive. 
VI. Roscius was frequently 

at Kome. 
VII. Nothing is more beau- 
tiful than virtue. 
VIII. Aristides was without 
• exception the most 
just of all. 



JTonesta vita beata 

vita est. 
Venim est amiciti- 

am inter bonos 

esse. 
(Jastor et Pollux 

visi sunt. 
Honores et victoriae 

fortuita sunt. 
Hortensium vivum 

amavi. 
JRoscius eratItoma>e 

frec[uen^. 
VII. Nihilestvirtutefor' 

mosius. 
VIII. ArisUdes umis om- 

nium justissimtis 

fuit. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



VI. 



261. Remabks. 



1. MoDEL II. — Verum agrees "vrith the infinitive clajise, amiciUam 
— esse. G. 488, 3 ; 85, III. Among, between thb good, inier honos. 
Bonos used substantively, ihe good. G. 441. 

2. MoDEL rV. — Are accidental, i. e. accidental things, fortuita 
sunt. G. 439, 2, 8). 

3. MODEL V. — I LOVED HoRTENSIUS WHEN HE WAS ALIVE, 01 whcn 

alive, Latin idiom, Iloved ffbrtensius alive. 
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4. MoDEL VI. — Roscnrs was prbqubktlt at Roke, Latin idiom, 
Mosciits wasfrequmt tU Rome. G. 443. 

5. MODEL VIII. — WlTHOUT EXCEPTION THB HOST JU8T OF ALL, 

unu8 omnium justissimus, lit. alone of all ihe m^st just, the most just 
oneofaU, G. 444, 3. 

262* VOCABULARY. 



Assemble, convinio, ire, v€ni, ven- 

tum, 
Capture, capio, Hre, cepi, captum. 
Certain, certus, a, um. 
Frequently, frequens, entis, adj. 

G. 443. 
Full, in fuU numbers, frequens, 

eniis. 



Jupiter, Jupiier, Jovis, m. 
Openly, palam, adr. 
Stator, Stator, 6ris, m. 
Treason, proditio, 6nis, f. 
Wicked, sceHerStus, a, um. 
Without exception, alone, unus, a, 
um. G. 176, 1. 



263- ExEBCISE. 

1. We will now read the orations of Cicero the ce/c- 
brated orator. 2. Cicero was consul in the same year in 
which Catiline formed his wicked conspiracy. 3. There 
were many orators in Eome at that time, but Cicero was 
without exception the most eloquent of all. 4. Catiline 
had frequently heard him in the senate. 5. The senate 
assembled in full numbers in the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
6. Cicero was the first who openly accused Catiline of 
treason. 7. It is certain that a conspiracy was formed. 
8. Many thousands of the enemy were captured in the first 
Punic war. 9. Scipio and Laelius were often praised by 
Cicero. 
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Lesson LV. 
pronouns. 

[1, 7.] 
264. liESSON FBOM THB GbAMMAB. 

I. Agreement of Pronouns, 445. 

1. Agreement of Pronoun nsed as Adjective. 445, 1. 

2. Agreement with Personal Pronoun. 445, 2. 

3. With two Antecedents. 445, 3. 

4. With Predicate Noun or Appositive. 445, 4. 

5. Construction according to Sense, 445, 5. 

6. Antecedent omitted. 445, 6. 

7. Clause as Antecedent. 445, 7. 

II. Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 446, 447. 

1. Nominative of Personal Pronouns omitted, 446, 

2. Possessive Pronouns omitted. 447. 

3. Eeflexive Use of Pronouns. 448, 449. 

265. MoDELs. 

I, Epery virtue attracts I. Omnis virtus nos ad 

us to itself. se oMcit. 

II. From your letter I II. Mc Utteris tuis cepi 

have received in- incredibilem vo- 

credible pleasure. luptatem. 

III. They will live a more III. Tutiorem vitam meo 

secure life under my praesidio vivent. 

protection. 

IV. Tou are the one who IV. Tu es is qui m^ or^ 

commended me. nasti, 

V. The produce and fruits V. Fruges atque fruc- 

which the earth tus quos terra 

yields. gignit. 
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VI. They reject glory, 
which is the fruit of 
■ virtue. 
VII. There are some who 
think. 
VIII. Oar countiy delights 
us, as it ought. 
IX. I console myself. 



yi. Gloriam qui est 
fructus virtutis re- 
pudiant, 
VII. Sunt qui censeant. 

VIII. Nos^ id quod debet^ 
patria delectat. 
IX. Me consolor. 



266. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL in. — Ukder my protection, meo praesidio, lit. by 
means of, or becatise of, my proteetion, Kule XXI. Vitamf 6. 371, 
1, 3). 

2. MoDEL IV . — Thb one who, is qui, not ttnus qui, 

3. MoDEL y. — Which, quos, masculine. G. 445, 3. 

4. MoDEL VI. — Qui agrees with fructus, rather than with gloriam, 
G. 446, 4. 

5. MoDEL YII. — Therb are some, sunt, G. 445, 6. Censeant, 
for the Subjunctive, see G. 501, 1. 

6. Model VIII. — As IT ouoHT, Latin idiom, ihat which it owes, 
ought, — id quod debet. G. 446, 7. Emphasis places nos at the beginning 
of the sentence. 

267. VOCABULABY. 



As, relat., qui, quae, quod, As it 

ought, id quod debet, G. 

445, 7. 
Ascertain, cognosco, ere, ndvi, ni- 

tum, 
Condemn, condemno, Wre, Svi, 

aium, 
Dcfend, defendo, Ire, fendi, fen- 

sum. 



Depart from, exeo, \re, ii, Uum, 
Devote one*s self to, siudeo, €re, 

ui, dat. G. 386. 
Divine, divmus, a, um, 
Gifb, donum, i, n. 
Oppose, obsisio, ire, sHii, siltum, 

G. 386. 
Kemissness, nequiiia, ae, f. 
Sometimes, inierdum, adv. 
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Vigilant, vigllans, antts. i Your, thj, companions, friends, 

You, thou, iu, iuu &c., iuiy Orum. G. 441, 1. 



268. EXEBCISE. 

1. I have said that Cicero aecused Catiline of treason. 
2. Did you not condemn yourself for remissness? 3. I 
have often condemned myself for remissness. 4. Cicero 
said that he condemned the consuls for remissness. 5. 
You, Catiline, and all your companions, ought to depart 
from the city. 6. You and I, who oppose this conspiracy, 
ought to be vigilant. 7. There are some who fear Cati- 
line. 8. We will defendy as we ought, the safety of the 
Homan people. 9. Let us send the cavaby to ascertain 
where the enemy are. 10. Cicero devoted himself to elo- 
quence, which is sometimes called a divine gift. 



Lesson LVI. 
pronouns — continued. 

[1, 10.] 

269. Lesson fbom the Gbammae. 

L Demongtrative Pronouns. 450-452. 

n. Relative Pronouns. 453. 

1. Relative Clause == Ablative with Pro. 453,' 4. 

2. Relative with Adjective. 453, 5. 

III. Interrogative Pronouns. 454. 

IV. Indefinite Pronouns. 455-459. 
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270. MODELS. 



I. One thing I will ex- 
plain, and that too a 
most important one. 
n. Notbing is useful 
wbich is not also 
honorable. 

III. We are sucb as we 

ougbt to be. 

IV. I hope you are well, 

such is your pru- 
dence. 
V. Tbe most beautiful ves- 
sels wbicb be had 



I. Unam rem eocplicd- 
boy eamqice masxS- 
mam, 
n. NihU eat tcttle, quod 
non idem hones^ 
tum» 
in. Ji sumus, qui esse 

debemus, 
IV. SperOy quae tua pn^ 
dentia est^ te va^ 
lere. 
V. Vdsoy quae ptdcher'' 
rtma viderat. 



seen. 
VI. What kind of a man VI. Quivirfuitf 

was be ? 
VII. One party contends, 

tbe otber fears. 
VIII. One thing seems best 

to some, another to 

others. 
IX. The hest men ever ren- 

der the greatest ser- 

vice to posterity. 



Vn. Alteri dimicanty al- 
teri timent. 
VIII. Aliud aliis videtur 
cptimum, 

IX. ()ptimus quisque 
maiasCme posteri- 
tdti servit. 



271. Hbmabks. 



1. MoDEL I. — And that too a host ihpostant one, Latin idiom, 
and that ihe greaiest, — eamque maximam, G. 451, 2. 

2. MoDEL II. — WmcH AL80, quod idem, lit. which ihe same, 

3. MoDEL lY. — SncH is yous pbudence, Latin idiom, vfhich is 
your prudence, — te vaUre being the antecedent of quae, What other 
forms maj be nsed? G. 453, 4. 



PRONOUNS. 
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4. MoDEL V. — Thb most BEAUTiruL YESSELS WHiCH, Latlii icUom, 
ihe vesselsy which ihe most heautiful. G. 453, 5. 

6. MODEL VIII. — OXE THING SEEMS BEST TO SOME, ANOTHER TO 

OTHERS, Latin idiom, another ihing seems besi to others, 

6. MoDEL IX. — The best men ever, Latin idiom, em-i/ besi man. 
Kendes thb greatest seryice, maxime servit, lit. serves most or 
esjpecially. 



272. Synonymes. 

Dinner, feast, entertainment ; coena^ epulae, convivium. 
' 1. Coena^ ae^ f. ; dinnek, — as the principal family meal. 

2. Epylae^ arum^ f pl.; feast, entertaixment, — with 
special reference to its sumptuous character. 

3. Convivium^ ii, n. ; lit. a living together {con^ vivo) ; 
FEAST, ENTERTAIN3IKNT, — with spccial referencc to its social 
character. 



273. VOCABULARY. 



Audacitj, audacia, ae^ f. 
Best, opiimus, a, um. 
Choice, conquisiiusj a, um. 
Conversation, sermo, Onis, m. 
Daily, of increase or decrease, in 

dies ; in dies singXdos, See 

Syn. 899. 
Deliver (an oration), habeo, erc, ui, 

itum ; lit. io have, 
Each, one each, singXdi, ae, a, 

distrib. num. 
Eighth of Novemher, ante diem^ 
6 



sextum idus Novembres. G. 

708. 
Entertainment, convivium, ii, n. 
Feast, viands, epuLae, arum, f. pl. 
Increase, intrans., cresco, ire, crevii 

cretum. 
Load, pile up, exstruo, Sre, struxi, 

structum. 
Madness, furor, Cris, m. 
On account of, propier^ prep. with 

acc. 
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Fleasure, enjojment, deUctatio, 

Onis, f. 
Presence, in the presence of, apudy 

prep. 'vrith acc. 
Put to death, interficio, ircj fed, 

fectum. 
Squander, "profundo, ire, fudi, 

fasum. 



Such, sometimes rendered hy qui, 
quae, quod, relat. pron. G. 
453, 4. 

Sumptuous, sumptuOsus, a, um. 

Table, Tnensa, ae, f. 

Unbridled, effrenatus, a, um. 



274. ExEEasE. 

1. The oration which we are now reading was delivered 
in the temple of Jupiter Stator. 2. It was delivered by 
Cicero on the 8th of November, in the pt^esence of the 
senate. 3. The unbridled audacity of Catiline was at 
that time iricreasing daily. 4. Catiline, such was his un- 
bridled madness, endeavored to put Cicero to death. 5. 
I will give you the best books which I have. G. The 
judge has invited us to dinner. 7. There are some who 
squander their money upon sumptuous feasts. 8. The* 
tables are loaded with the choicest viands. 9. Many are 
delighted with entertainments on account of their enjoy- 
ment of conversation. 



Lesson LVII. 
verbs — ageeement, voice, tense. indicative 

MOOD. 

[1, 13.] 

275. Lesson from the Gsammab. 

I. AgreementofVerbs. 460-463. 
II. UseofVoices. 464,465. 



VEPJ5S AGREEMENT, VOICE, TENSE. 
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III. Tenses of the Indicative. 466-473. 

IV. Use of the Indicative. 474. 



276. MoDELs. 



I. Tou assume the name 

of virtue. 
II. All things were made hj 
God. 

III. I will explain as I shall 

be able those things 
which you desire. 

IV. Mithridates has ah-eady 

reigned upwards of 
twenty-two years. 
V. It would be tedious to 
enumerate the uses. 



I. Nbmen virfutis usur- 

pas, 
LI. A Deo omnia fdcta 
sunt. 
m. JEJa quae visy ut po- 
terOy explicdho. 

IV. MltJiridates annum 
jam tertium et vice- 
simum regnat. 
V. Longum est persequi 
utilitdtes. 



277. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — All things, omnta. Res is not necessary, as there 
is no ambiguity. Emphasis determines the position of a Deo. 

2. MODEL IV. — HaS BEIGNED tJPWARDS OF TWENTT-TWO TEABS, 

annum tertium et vicesimum regnat, lit. is reigning the twenty-third 
year, or plus mginii duo annos regnavit. 

3. MoDEL V. — It would be tedious, Latin idiom, it is long, a 
long task, longum est. 



278. VOCABULAEY. 



Against, in, prep. with acc. 
Bctter, meliory ius, compar. of 

honus. 
Can, could, possum, posse, potui. 
Decree, consultum, t, n. 



Entertain the same sentiments, 
eddem sentioy Ire, sensi, sen- 
sum, 

Founding of the city, urhs condita. 
G. 580. 
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In accordance with, e, ex, prep. 

with abl., lit. from, 
Inactivity, ineriia, ae, f. 
Keep, servOf are, avi, atum. 
Ninetieth, nonagesimusj a, um. 
Now = already, jamy adv. 
Promise, promissum, i, n. 



Rightly, recie, adv. 

Six hundredth, sexcentestmusy a, 

um, 
Tedious, long, longus, a, um. 
Thing, res, rei, f. 
Think, feel, perceive, sentio, ire, 

sensi, sensum. 



279. ExEECISE. 

1. It would be better not to keep tliose promises. 2. 
It would be tedious to speak of these things. 3. The city 
should have been liberated from fear. 4. Can we rightly 
accuse Cicero of inactivity and remissness? 5. Could he 
not, in accordance with the decree of thc senate, have 
ordered Catiline to be put to death? 6. Did he not wish 
todothis? 7. So many entertained the same sentiments 
as Catiline, that he did not judge this the best thing to do. 
8. We have now read the first oration of Cicei^o against 
Catiline. 9. In what year was it delivered? 10. It was 
delivered in tho six hundred and ninety-first year from 
the founding of the city. 



Lesson LVIIL 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

[2, 4.] 

280. Lesson fkom the Gkammab. 

I. Tenses of the Subjunctive. 476-479. 

1. Sequence of Tenses. 480 ; 481. 

2. Exceptions in Sequence. 482. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
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II. The Potential Subjunctive. 485 ; 486, 1^7. 

III. The Subjunctive of Desire. 487^488, 1-5. 

IV. The Subjunctive of Purpose or Result. 489. 



281. MODELS. 



I 
II, 



III. 



IV. 



They strive to conquer. 
May I be able to ac- 

complish my endeav- 

ors. 
Would that I had been 

able to accomplish 

my endeavors. 
Let us avoid pride, 

haughtiness, and ar- 

rogance. 
V. Who would seek glory 

as he would shun in- 

famy ? 
I coUect all things, that 

I may write some- 

thing new to you. 
The house was so fur- 

nished that it was an 

ornament to the city. 



VI. 



VII. 



I. Nituntur ut vincant. 
II. Utinam conata effi- 
cere possim, 

III. JJtinam condta effi- 

cere potuissem, 

IV. Superbiam^ fastidl- 

um^ arrogantiam- 
que fugidmus, 
V. Quis gloriam iam ex- 
petat quam infami- 
am fugiat ? 
VI. Omnia colligo^ ut 
novi scriham .ali- 
quid ad te, 
VII. Domus sic orndta 
fuit ut urbi esset 
omamento, > 



282. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — They stkive to conquer, Latin idiom, ihey strive 
ihat ihey may conquer, 

2. MoDEL II. — May I BE able, possim, or uHnam possim, 

3. Model III. — WouLD THAT I HAD BEEN ABLE, uHnam poiuisscm, 

4. Model V. — WouLD SEEK, wouLD SHUK, cxpUat, fugiat, Po- 
tential Subjunctives. 
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6. MoDEL VI. — SoMETHiNO NBw, novi attquid, lit. something of 
new. G. 441, 2; 396, III. 2, 3). Novi, being emphatic, is at the begin* 
niDg of the clause. 

6. MoDEL VII. — Was an oenauent, esset ornamenio. For the 
mood and tense of esset, see G. 489; 494; 481, II. 1. For the case of 
omamento, see G. 390. 

283. Synontmes. 

Rest, repose, tranquillity ; quiesy requies^ tranquiUitas. 

1. QuieSy quietis^ f. ; eest, kepose, — in itself considered. 

2. jRequieSy etis^ £; rest, repose, — as a means of refresh- 
ing and invigorating the exhansted powers, whether of body 
or of mind. 

3. TranquiUitas^ dtiSy f.; tbanquillity, calmness, be- 
POSE, — involving freedom from care and anxiety. 

284. Vocabulaby. 



Afiair, business, negotium, ii, n. 
Civil, domestic, doTnestlcus, a, um. 
Dare, audeo, ire, ausus sum. G. 

272, 3. 
Even, etiam, adv. 
Highest welfare of the state, summa 

rcs puhllca. 
Like, simtlis, e. G. 391, 2, 4), (2). 
Long for, expHo, ere, peilvi, petl- 

ium. 
Neglect, negUgo, Hre, lexi, lectum. 
O that! utlnam, interj. 



Public, puhlicus, a, um. 
Repose, iranquUlitas, atis, f. 
Rest, quies, etis, f. ; requies, iiis, t. 
Seek, quaero, Sre, quaesivi, quaesi- 

ium. 
Striye, nitor, niti, nisus and nixus 

sum, dep. 
Vigilantly, sharply, acHter, adv. 
Watch, vigXlo, are, avi, Stum. 
Weary, defatigo, Sre, SLvi, SLtum. 
Withdraw, se removere ; rem&oeo, 

ere, mOvi, mOium. 



285. ExEECisE. 

1. There were i^i Bome so many like Catiline that they 
even dared to defend him. 2. O that we may be able to 
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conquertheleaderq/^A^scmVi^ar/ 3. Would that I had 
received your letter. 4. Cicero the consul strove to de- 
fend the name and safety of the Eoman people. 5. Let 
us strive to defend the republic. 6. Cicero, when consul, 
"watched so vigilantly for the safety of the republic, that he 
has often been called the father of his country. 7. Many 
long for repose. 8. Many, longing for repose, withdraw 
from public affairs. 9. Eest does not always delight us. 
10. Your wearied mind now seeks rest. 11. Whowould 
neglect the highest welfare of the state ? 



Lesson LIX. 

SUBJUNCTIVE OF PURPOSE OR RESULT — Continubd. 

[2, 8.] 

286. Lesson from the Grammab. 

I. Subjunctive of Purpose with Ut and J%. 490. 

1. Pure Purpose. 491. 

2. Mixed Purpose. 492 ; 492, 1-4. 

3. Peculiarities. 493 ; 493, 1-4. 

II. Subjunctive of Result with XTt and TTt Non. 490. 

1. Pure Result. 494. ' 

2. Mixed Result. 495; 495, 1-3. 

3. Peculiarities. 496 ; 496, 1-3. 

III. Subjunctive with Qno^ Quin^ Quojninus. 497-499; 
498, 1-3. 

287. MoDELs. 

I. It is necessaiy to eat I. Esse oportet ut vivas. 

that you may live. 
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II. I ask you to aid him. 

III. I fear that you will not 

endure the labors. 

IV. It is necessary that vir- 

tue should attract you. 
V. There is no one present 

who does not see. 
YI. I cannot but send a let- 
ter. 

VII. Death does not deter a 
wise man from de- 
liberating for the re- 
public. 



II. Te rogo ut eumjuves. 
III. Timeo ut lahores sus- 

tiiieas. 
IV^ Te oportet virtus tra- 

hat. • 

V. Adest 7167710, qui7i 

videat, 
VI. Facere no7i posswn^ 
quin Utteras mit- 
tam. 
VII. Nbn deterret sapien- 
tem mors, quomi- 
nus rei puUicae 
consulat. 



288. Remakks. 

1. MoDEL I. — To EAT, esse, from edo, G. 291, subjcct ofoporiet, 

2. MoDEL III. — That you will not enduee, ut susUneas, G. 
492, 4. 

3. Model IV. — Trdhat : for the mood and for tlie omission of iit, 
seeG. 495; 49G, 1. 

4. Model V. — Who does not see> quin videat, but that he sees. 
G. 498, 2. 

5. Model VI. — I CANNOT BUT 8END, Latiu Idiom, / am not ahXe io 
do but that Imay send, 

6. Model VII. — From deliberatino, Latin idiom, hy which ihe 
less he may deliheraie, Emphasis places mors at the end of its clausc. 



289- VOCABITLAET. 



Anns, arma, Orum, n. pl. G. 131, 
1,4). 



Attend to, to serve, servio, ire, %vi, 
lium. G. 386. 
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Beliooves, it behooves, oportet, 

, oportuU. G. 299. 
Deter, deterreoy €re, ui, Itum, 
Diligently, diligenter, adv. 
Feat, to fear, timeo, ere, ui, ttum, 
Tor = to secure, ad, prep. with 

acc. 
rorefathers, majQres, um, m, pl. 
Free, libe?', tra, irum. 
From, after verbs of hindering, 

quomlnus, conj. 
Greater, major, us, comparative of 

magnus, G. 165. 
Health, valetndo, inis, f. 
Homer, Homerus, i, m. 



Implore, oro, are, (Zvi, Gium, 
Not only — but also, non modo — 

sed etiam, 
Poet, poeta, ae, m, 
Profit, to profit, conduco, cre, duxi, 

ductum ; in this sense only in 

Third Pers. G. 385. 
Punishment, penalty, poena, ae, f. 
Rule, impero, are, avi, Stum, 
Studiously, studiose, adv. 
Take, take up, capio, ere, cepi, 

captum, 
Take care, to take care, caveo, ire, 

cavi, cautum, 
Than, quam, conj. 



290. ExEECISB. 



1. Our forefathers took up arms that they might be 
free. 2. The Romans took up arms not only that they 
might be free, but also that they might rule. 3. Cicero 
exhorts us to read studiously his oratrons. 4. Care must 
be taken that the punishment may not be greater than the 
fault. 5. I implore you to attend to your health most 
diligently. 6. We cannot doubt that virtue especially 
profits the state. 7. We cannot doubt that there were 
poets before Homer. 8. I fear that these dangers may 
increase. 9. It behooves us all to watch for the safety of 
the republic. 10. Nothing deterred Cicero from defend- 
ing the^republic. 
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Lesson LX. 
relative clauses of purpose or result. 

[2, 13.] 

291. Lksson pbom the Gbammab. 

I. Relative Clauses of Purpose. 500 ; 600, 1. 
II. Relative Clauses of Result 500 ; 500, 2. 

III. Special Constructions in Relative Clauses. 501. 

1. After Indefinite Antecedents. 501, 1. 

2. After Unus^ Solus^ and the like. 501, II. 

3. After Digiius^ Lidignus^ Idcnem^ Aptus. 501, III. 

292. MoDELs. 



I. r sent one to state this. 
II. I am not such a one as 
to use these things. 

III. I see nothing else which 

we can do. 

IV. There are some who 

are feared. 
V. True wisdom is the only 
thing which dispels 
sadness. 
VI. The fables are worthy to 
be read. 



I. Mlsi qui hoc diceret. 
II. Nbn is sum qui his 
utar, 

III. Nihil aliud video, 

quod agtre possl- 
mus, 

IV. Sunt qui timeantur, 

V. Vera sapientia est una^ 
quae moestitiam 
peUat. 
VI. Fahulae digtiae sunt 
quae legajitur. 



293. Remabks. 



1. MoDEL I. — Onb to state THI8, Latin idiom, who should state 
this. 
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« 

2. MoDEL II. — As TO USE, qui utar, lit. who may use, 

3. MoDEL III. — Which we can do, quod agtire possimus, lit. whick 
we may he able io do, 

4. MoDEL V. — The only thing, una, agreeing with sapientia. 

6. ■ MoDEL VI. — "Worthy to bb sead, dignae quae legantur, lit. 
worthy which may be read, 

294. Synokymes. 

Joy, gladness, joyousness ; gaudium^ laetitia^ hilarttas, 

1. Gaudium^ ii^ n. ; joy, the emotion o^joy, — in itself 
co^isidered. 

2. JLaetitia^ ae^ f.; gladness, joy, — as shown in the 
countenance or in aetion. 

3. Hilarttas^ dtis^ f. ; joyousness, cheeeful, happy dis- 
posiTioN, — not a momentary feeling, but a characteristic of 
the temperament. 

295. Vocabulaey. 



Be elated, effirory efferri, elatus 

sum ; pass. of effiro, ' 
Cheerfulness, hilaritas, OLtis, f. 
Deny, nego, Sre, Hvi, Htum, 
Excessive, nimius^ a, um, 
Faesulae, FaesHlae, arum, f. pl. 
Fill, compleo, €re, €vi, etum, 
Forever, in perpetuum. 



Grcatest, maximus, a, um, G. 165. 
Lose, amitio, tre, misi, missum. 
On the part of, often rendered by 

tlie Genitive, 
Perpetual, perpetutts, a, um, 
Hejoicing, laetitia, ae, t, 
Sad, tristis, e, 
Whole, cundus, a, um. 



296. ExEBcisE. 

1. Many states se^t ambassadors to Bome to establish 
peace and friendship with the Roman people. 2. There 
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were some, both in Rome and at Faesulae^ who denied 
that Catiline was forming a conspiracy against the republic. 
3. Let us not lose our cheerfulness. 4. I ftar you will 
lose your cheerfulness forever. 5. There were some in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator who were fiUed with the 
greatest joy. 6. In so gveat rejoicing on the part of the 
whole state, you alone are sad. 7. We cannot doubt that 
the king was elated with excessive joy. 8. The orations 
of Cicero are worthy to be read by all. 



Lesson LXL 

subjunctive of condition. 

[a, 4.] 

297. Lesson from the Gb^mmab. 

I. Rule for the Subjunctive of Condition. 503. 

1. Condition Supplied. 503, 2. 

2. Force of Tenses. 504. 

3. Dum^ modo^ dummodo. 505. 

4. Ac si^ ut si^ quasiy etc, 506. 

II. Conditions with Si, Nisi, Ni, Sin. 507-510. 

1. Mixed Fonns. 511. 

2. Subjunctive and Indicative. 512. 

298. MoDELS. . 

I. Mental powers remai??, 1. Manent ingenia^mo- 

if only industrg re- do permaneat in- 

mains. dustria, 

II. If I should deny it, I II. 8i negem^ mentiar. 
should speak falsely. 
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IIL YoucannotretQirxjour 
manhood, if you ar- 
raiige all things with 
reference to pleasure. 

IV. No one without hope 
would expose himself 
to death. 

V. As if they should ap- 
propriate others'pos- 
sessions to their own 
use. 
,^ VI. If it was not lawful, it 
was not necessary. 
VII. Tou would do wrong, 
if you should not 
give waniing. 
VIII. Eloquence would not 
be praised, if it ac- 
complished nothing. 

IX. If we shun foUy, let us 
pursue wisdom. 

X, They would have aban- 
doned their fields, 
had he not sent a 
letter. 



III. iVbn potestis^ volup- 
tdte omnia diri- 
gentes^ retinere 
virtutem, 

rV. Nemo sine spe se 
offerret ad mor- 
tem, 

V. Ui si in stcam rem 
aliena convertant. 



VI. Si non licehat^ 9ion 

. necesse erat. 
VII. Jmprobe feceris^ ni- 
si monueris. 

VIII. Eloquentia non lau- 
daretur^ si nihil 
efflceret. 
IX. Si stultitiam fugi- 
mus^ sapientiam 
sequdmur. 
X. Melicturi agros e- 
rant^ nisi litteras 
misisset. 



299. Remabks. 



1. MODEL III. — If you arrange all things with referencb to 
PLEA8URE, volupiste omnta dirigentes, lit. arranging all ihdngs hy 
pleasure* G. 503, 2. 

2. MoDEL IV. — Observe the position of ad mortem, 

8. MoDEL V. — To THEiB OWN USE, tu suam rem, lit. into iheir own 
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4. MoDEL IX. — Let U8 pcrsue, sequamur. G. 487. 

6. MoDEL X. — They would havb abandoned, rdidnri erant^ lit. 
were aboui to ahandon, G. 512» 2, 2). 



300. Vocabitlary! 



Be willing, to wish, volo, veUe, 

volui. 
Conscript Fathers, Paires Con- 

scripti, m. pl. 
Depart, set out, proficiscor, t, fec- 

tus sum, dcp. 
Exile, exsilium, ii, n. 
Gladlj', laete, adv. 
Inaction, inertia, ae, f. 



If only, dummddo, conj. 
Leisare,'at leisure, otiosus, a, um. 
Provide for, provldeo, ere, vidi, 

visum, with dat. 
Suppress, compr^mo, ire, pressif 

pressum, 
Tell, dico, ire, dixi, dictum, 
Unless, nisi, conj. 



301. EXEBCISE. 

1. What would you have said, if Cato had been ordered 
to go into exile? 2. If you were willing to hear me, I 
would tell you. 3. I would gladly hear you, if only I 
were at leisure. 4. Unless you suppress this conspiracy, 
Conscript Fathers, you will be condemned for inaction. 
5. If you (pl.) will watch for the safety of the repul^licj^ 
you will be praised by all the citizens. 6. If Cicero had 
not provided for the state, he would have been condemned 
by all. 7. If Catiline would only depart from the city, 
we should all be liberated from fear. 8. O that he had 
not formed this conspiracy againist the republic ! 



SUBJTTNCTIVB OF CONOESSION. 
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Lesson LXn. 

SUBJUNCTIVE OF CONCESSION. 

[8, 7.] 

302. Lesson rnoM thb Gbammah. 

L Rule for the Subjunctive of Concession. 515. 

IL Classes of Concessive Clauses. 516. 

1. With Quamquam. 516, 1. 

2. "With Ij%ce% Quamvis^ Qimntumvis^ etc. 516, IL 

3. With the Compounds of Si. 516, III. 



303. MODELS. 



I. Though he may deride, 
reason will yet avail 
more. 
II. Thoughtheyunderstand, 
they never speak. 

III. Acquit Verres, though 

he confesses that he 
has accepted moneys. 

IV. Though joam majjiot be 

the greatest evil, it is 
certainly an^vil. 
V. Though (/loty may not 
possess anything in it- 
sel^ yet it foUows vir- 
tue. 



I. Z/icet irrideat^ plus 
tameii ratio valehit. 

11. QuamqUfam viteUi'- 
gunt^ tamen nun- 
quam dicunt. 

III. Ahsolvite Verrem^ qui 

sefatedtur pecunias 
cepisse. 

IV. Ne sit- summum ma- 

lum dolorj malum 
certe est. 
V. JStsi nihil haheat in se 
gloria^ tam^n virtU" 
tem sequttur. 
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304* Remabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — Though he CONFE8SES, quifateatur, lit. teho may 
confess, G. 615, II. The verb on which an infinitive clause depends is 
often inserted in that clause directly after the subject, as fateatur after 
se. See Part Third, 601. 

2. MoDEL IV. — JV« sit, G. 516, II. 1. Observe also the order of 
.words, as affected by emphasis. 

3. MoDEL V. — Emphasis places gloria at the end of the clause. 



305. Synonymes. 

Fear, alarm; m6ifw5, ^imor,/brm^c?a 

1. MetuSy tis, m. ; feae, a eatioxal feae, — arisiDg from 
real danger. 

2. Timor^ oris, m.; feae, — a fear arising either from 
timidity or from imminent danger, and accordingly less under 
the control of reason than metus, 

3. Formldo^ misy £ ; alaem, deead, consteenation, — a 
great and overwhelming fear. 



306. VoCABtJLAEY. 



Aid, means, opeSf opum, f. pl. G. 

133, 1. 
Although, quamquam, licet, quam^ 

visj etc. G. 61G. 
Banish, throw off, abjtcio, ire, jed, 

jectum, 
Conceal, occulio, Sire, avi, atum. 
Constemation, /ormi£^, inis, f. 
Disgraceful, turpis, e. 



Emolument, emolumentum, i, n. 
Even if, etiamsi, conj. 
Fear, timor, Oris, m. ; metus,us, m. 
FoUow, consiquor, i, seoUtus sum, 

dep. 
Honorable, honestus, a, um% 
Kight, rectus, a, um. 
Sudden, suMtus, a, um, 
Way, manner, modus, if m. 
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307. ExEBCISE. 

1. The best men do what is right, even if they see that 
no emolument will foUow. 2. Although they fear him, 
they deny it. 3. Even if they feared him, they would 
deny it. 4. That which is disgraceful, although it may 
bc concealed, can in no way be honorable. 5. With your 
aidy even if we were timid, we would banish all fear. 6. 
Let not fear deter us from watching for the safety of the 
republic. 7. Let us liberate the state both from danger 
and from fear. 8. Let not this sudden consternation de- 
ter us from doing what is right. 



Lesson LXIIL 
subjunctive of cause and time. 

[3, 11.] 

308. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Rule for the Subjunctive of Cause. 517. 

1. Clauses with Quum. 518. 

2. Relative Clauses denoting Cause. 519. 

3. Clauses with Quod^ Quia^ Quoniam^ Quando. 520. 

II. Rule for the Subjunctive of Time with Cause. 521. 

1. Clauses with Z>wm, Donec, Quoad. 522. 

2. Clauses with Ajitequam and JPriusqicam. 523. 



309. MODELS. 

Since these things are I. Qicae quumita sint^ 

so, proceed. perr/e. 
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n. 



III. 



IV. 



the power of truth, 
since it defends it- 
self! 

1 heard Zeno when I 
was at Athens. 



Since I have spoken 
of the kind of war, I 
will now speak of its 
magnitude. 
V. No one shuns pleasure 
itself because it is 
pleasure. 
VI. You will keep them 

till I see you. 
VII. "While the laws were 

in force. 
VIII. They are present be- 
fore it is light. 
IX, Before he comes, he 
will send a letter. 



II. vis veritdtiSy quae 
se de/endat ! 

III. Zenonem^ quum A- 

thenis essem^ au- 
diebam. 

IV. Quoniam de gentre 

belli dixiy nunc de 
magnitudine di- 
cam, 
V. Nemo ipsam volup- 
tdtem^ quia volup- 
tas sit, fugit, 
VI. JEJa continebis quoad 

te videam. 
VII. Dum leges vigebant, 

VIII. Priusquam lucet^ 
adsunt. 
IX. Anteqiuzm veniaty 
litteras mittet. 



310. Remabks. 



1. MoDEL I. — Quae quum, G. 602, III. 1. 

2. MoDEL II. — SiKCE iT DEFENDS, quoe defendoiy lit. which may 
defend, G. 519. 

3. MoDEL III. — WiiEN I WAS, quum essem, G. 518, II. 1. 

4. MoDEL IV. — Or iTs MAONiTUDE, de magnitudine, concerning 
the magnitude. The possessive tts should not be rendered. 

5. MoDEL IX. — Before he cohes, antiquam veniat. G. 521, 1. 
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311. VOCABULAEY. 



Be in force, vigeOf €re, ui, 

Curtius, Curtius, iit m. 

Decree, considium, i, n. ; a decree 

of the senate, senntus consvl' 

ium. 
Drive, cast out, ejicio, Hre, jeci, 

jectum, 
Hate, odi, odisse, G. 297, 1. 
Lycurgus, Lycurgus, i, m. 
Kecord, perscribo, ire, scripsi, 

scripium. 



Scarcely, scarcely yet, vixdum, 

adv. 
Since, as, quum, conj. 
Strong, ample, amplus, a, um / in 

tbe strongest terms, amplis- 

slmis verbis. 
Thank, grcdias ago, Hre, egi, ao- 

ium. 
Thanks, graiiae, arum, f. pl. G. 

132. 
While, dum, conj. 



312. ExEBCiss. 



1. I had scarcely read your letter when Curtius came 
to me. 2. They often heard Cicero^ when they were in 
Rome. 3. Many hate the consul because he has driven 
Catiline into exile. 4. I praise the consul because he has 
driven this man into exile. 5. The senate thanked Cicero 
in the strongest terms, because he had liberated the re- 
public from the greatest dangers. 6. Since these thiDgs 
are so, let us defend the consul. 7. The Lacedaemonians 
were brave while the laws of Lycurgus were in force. 8. 
Let us wait until this decree of the senate is recorded. 
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Lesson LXIV. 
subjunctive in indirect questions. 

[4, 2.] 

313. Lksson fbom the Gkammak. 

I. Rule for the Subjunctive in Indirect Questions. 525. 
II. Single and Double Questions. 526. 



314. MODELS. 



I. I understood what the 

law meant. 
II. It is uncertain how long 
the life of eacJi one of 
U8 will be. 

III. It is asked whether vir- 

tue is sought for its 
own worth, or for cer- 
tain advantages. 

IV. It is asked whether vt>- 

tue can be produced 
by nature or by edu- 
cation. 
V. Let us inquire whether 
or not there was need 
of a fleet. 



I. IriteUexi quid sibi lex 

veUet. 
II. lacertum est^ quam 
longa nostrum cu- 
jusque vita futura 
sit. 

III. Quaerttur^ virtics su- 

amnepropter digni' 
tatem, an propter 

fructus alXquos ex- 

petdtur, 

IV. Quaerttur natura an 

doctrina possit ef- 
fici virtus. 

V. Opus fuerit classe 
nec7ie quaerdmus. 



315. Kekahks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Meant, sibi veUet, lit. wished for itself. For mood 
and tense, see G. 525 ; 481, 11« The order quid siH lex is more 
euphonious than quid lex sibi. 
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2. MoDEL III. — Whether — OR, ne — an» But in models IV. and 
V. the particle is omitted in the first meraber. G. 526, II. 

3. MoDEL IV. — Erophasis places virtm at the end of the sentence. 

4. MoDEL V. — Let us inquire, quaerHmus. G. 487. Or not, 
necnef G. 526, II. 2, 1). Of a eleet, classCf G. 419, V. 



316. VOCABULARY. 



Command, impiro, are, avi, dtum» 
Depart, go, eo, ire, ivi, iium. 
Pifficult, difficilis, e. 
Disagree, dissentio, ire, sensi, seu' 

sum, 
False, /a7sw5, a, um, 
Hesitate, dubito, are, iZvi, Stum. 
Important, great, magnu^, a, um, 
Inquire, quaero, Sre, quaeslvi ot ii, 

quaesltum, 
Or not, an non ; necne, G. 526, II. 

2, 1) ; 346, II. 2, 3). 
Preserve, servo, are, Rvi, Utum, 



Presume, believe, credo, ire, didi, 

ditum. 
Question, quaestio, Onis, f. 
Report, rumor, Oris, m. 
School, schola, ae, f. 
Subject, tliing, res, rei, f. 
Think, puto, Hre, avi, atum, 
Upon, concerning, de, prep. with 

abl. 
Whether — not, nonne, 
Whether — or, utrum — an, 
Wonder, miror, ari, Sius sum, 

dep. 



317. ExEECISE. 

1. Let us ask Catiline whether he hesitates to depart 
from the city. 2. Cicero asked him whether he hesitated 
to depart from the city at the command of the consul. 3. 
I wonder why philosophers disagree upon the most im- 
portant subjects. 4. It is difBcult to say whether this re- 
port is true or false. 5. They inquired of me whether I 
did not think that Cicero would preserve the republic. 6. 
Whether or not riches make us happy, is the question. 
7. When you were in Athens, you were often, I presume, 
in the schools of the philosophers. 
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Lesson LXV. 

subjunctive by attraction. subjunctive in in- 
dibect discourse. 

[4, 6.] 

318. Lesson fbom the Grammab. 

I. Subjunctive by Attraction. 627. 
11. Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 529. 

319. MODELS. 

I. I fonned tbe plan, to de- I. Cepi consilium ut an- 

part before it was ligbt. tequam luceret exi- 

rem. 

II. You were saying that you II. Dicebas te veUe^ quae 

wished those things egissem feliciter eve- 

which I had done, to mre. 
result prosperously. 

320. Remarks. 

li MoDEL I. — Before it was or snouLD BE LiGiiT, anUquam lu- 
eeret, Subj. by Attraction because of its connection with exirem, 

2. MODEL II. — THOSB THINQS WHICH I HAD DONE, qUCLB egiSSeTriy 

antecedent omitted. G. 451, 1. JSgissem, Subj. by Attraction. 

321. Syn-onymes. 

Safe, unharmed, secure ; salvus^ incolumis^ tutus» 
1. Salvus^ a, um ; safe, preserved, bescued fbom dan- 
GER, — applicable both to persons and to things. 
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2. Incolumis, e ; safe, unhaemed, — especially applicable 
to persons. Incolumis involves more than salvus, He who 
escapes salvm, escapes with his life, though not necessarily 
without injury; but he who escapes incolumis^ escapes un- 
hurt. 

3. Tvius^ a, um; secuee, free fbom dangee. 



322. VOCABULABY. 



Believe, credo, ire, didi, dUum, 

G. 385. 
Children, liblrij 6rum, m. pl. G. 

131, 1, 1). 
Desire, cvpio, ere, ivi, itum. 
Dine, coenoy Ure^ Svij izium. 



Doubtful, duhiuSj a, um. There is 
no doubt = it is not doubtful, 
non duhium est, 

Unharmed, incolHmiSj e, 

With, at the house of, apudj prep. 
with acc. 



323. ExEBCisE. 

1. He says that he was dining with the consul when he 
received your letter. 2. They say that he was reading 
your letter when the messenger came to him. 3. We 
have said that the Lacedaemonians were brave while the 
laws of Lycurgus were in force. 4. Did you not say that 
many hated Cicero because he had driven Catiline into 
exile? 5. I said that I praised the consul because he had 
driven this man into exile. 6. There is no doubt that 
there were many who did not believe Cicero while Catiline 
was in the city. 7. There is no one who does not desire 
that hischildren should be unharmed and happy. 8. The 
republic is at length safe. 9. There is no doubt that this 
city is secure. 
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Lesson LXVI. 
indirect discourse. 

[4, 10.] 

324. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Moods in the Oratio Obliqua. 530, 531. 
II. Tenses in the Oratio Obliqua. 532. 
III. Pronouns in the Oratio Obliqua. 533. 

325. MoDELS. 



I. Democritus says that 
there are inyiumerahle 
worlds, 
II. They say that Plato en- 
tertained the same 
opinion of the immor- 
tality of the soul as 
Pythagoras. 
III. Hippias boasted .that 
there was nothing in 
any art which he did 
not know. 



I. Democrttus dicit in- 
numerdbiles esse 
mundos. 
II. Platonem ferunt de 
animorum aeterni- 
tdte sensisse idem 
quod Pythagoram, 

III. JSippias gloridtus est 
nihil esse ulla in 
arte quod ipse nes- 
cTret. 



326. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Of (on the subject of) thb immortality op the 
souL (of souls), de animorum aeternitate, G, 602, II. 3. Enter- 
tained the same opinion as PrTHAGOBAS, Latiu idiom, ihought ihe 
same ihing which Pythagora? (thought). PythagGramy subject of 
sensisse understood. G. 651, 5. 

2. MoDEL III. — Which he did not know, quod ipse nesclrei, For 
mood and tense ofnesclrety see G. 631 ; 481, II. 1. 
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- 327. Synontmes, 

Courage, fortitude; virtus^fortitudo. 

1. Yirtus^ iltiSy f. ; coueage, valoe, energy, ■ — as shown 
in action. • 

2. FortitudOy iniSy f. ; foetitude, FrBMisrESS, — as shown 
in resistance. 

328. VOCABULAEY. 



Africa, Africa, ae, f. 

Ask, inquire, quaero, ere, quaesivi, 

sltum; it is asked, quaerltur, 

quaesituTn est, 
Attract, alUcio, ire, lexi, lectum, 
Compel,' cogo, ire, co€gi, coactum, 
IPoTtMvide, fortitudo, inis, f. 



Go from, exeo, ire, ii, Uum, 

Here, hic, adv. 

Mention, commemJbro, are, avi, 

atum, 
Second time, itirum, adr. 
There, Hlic, adv. 
Why, quid, G. 380, 2. 



' 329. ExEEcisE. 

1. Why should / here mention the Eoman senators? 
2. He asked why he should there mention the Roman 
senators. 3. We have said that the orations of Cicero 
are worthy to be read by all. 4. It is often asked whether 
the letters of Cicero are worthy to be read a second time. 
5. They say that Catiline would not have gone from the 
city unless he had feared the consul. 6. Your brother 
says that he will write to you when he comes to Eome. 
7. Cicero says that Hannibal was compelled by the valor 
of Scipio to return into Africa. 8. There is no doubt that 
virtue attracts to itself the good and wise. 9. It is the 
part of fortitude to bear all things bravely. 
7 
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Lesson LXVII. 
impeeative. 

[4,11.] ^ • 

330* Lesson feom the Gbammab. 

L Tenses of the Imperative. 634. 

II. Use of the Imperative. 635-538. 

1. Circumlocutions. 635, 1. 

2. Imperative supplied. 535, 3; 487; 488, 11. 

3. Imperative in Prohibitions. 538, 1 and 2. 



331. MODELS. 



I. Devote yourselves to 
study. 
II. If I have committed 
any offence against 
you, pardon me. 

III. You shall consider the 

subject. 

IV. The safety of the people 

shall be the supreme 

law. 
V. Do not wish that which 

cannot be done. 
VI. Let them be happy. 
VII. If anything shall hap- 

pen, you will let me 

know it. 



I. Jn studium incum- 

Ute. 
II. ^i quid in te peccavi, 
ignosce. 

m. Ilem penditote. 

IV. Salicspopulisuprema 
lex esto. 

V. Nolite id veUe quod 

Jieri non potest. 
VI. Sintheati. 
VIL Si quid acciderity 
faciea ut sdam. 



IMPEBATIVE. 
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332. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL V. — Do NOT wisn, nohte velle, lit. le unwiUing io wish, 
G. 535, 1, 3). 

2. MoDEL VI. — Let them be = may they be, sint. G. 487. 

3. MoDEL VII. — Shall happen = shall have happened, i. e. before 
you let me know, accidSrit, Fut. Perf. G. 473. You will let me 
KNOw, Latih idiom, you wiU maJce (cause) ihat Imay Tcnow. G. 492, 1. 
Fapies, Put. Indic. for the Imperative. G. 535, 3, 2). 



333. VOCABULABY. 



Conspirators, conjurdCti, orum, 

m. pl. 
Devote one*s self to, incumbo, Ire, 

cuhui, cuibitum, in with acc. 
Highest public welfare, Bumma res 

puhllca. 
Liberal, liberSlis, e. 
Neglect, negligoj ere, lexi, lectum. 



Nor, with imperatives, neve, adv. 
Oppose, obsto, Hre, stiti, statum, 

G. 386. 
Peril, pericillum, i, n. 
Personal, of one^s self alone, gen, 

of solus, a, um. G. 149. 
Philosophy, philosophia, cLe, f. 
Violate, vi6lo, are, avi, atum. 



334. ExERcisE. 

1. Letusdevote ourselvestoliberal studies. 2. Know, 
Conscript Fathers, that Catiline has formed a conspiracy 
against the republic. 3. Do not think that the consul 
will neglect the highest public welfare. 4. Do not doubt 
that this can be done. 5. Do not hesitate to do this. 6. 
Let me know what the conspirators are doihg, 7. Let 
us not violate the laws, nor oppose the decrees of the 
senate. 8. Eemember that Cicero preserved the republic 
at his own personal peril. 9. Do you not thinkthat these 
books on philosophy are worthy to be read a second time ? 
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Lesson LXVin. 

INFINITIVE.» 

335. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Tenses of the Infinitive. 540-544. 
II. Subject of the Infinitive. 545. 

III. Predicate afler the Infinitive. 546. 

1. Predicate attracted. 547 ; 547, 1. and II. 

IV. Infinitive as Subject. 549. 

1. Personal Construction for Impersonal. 549, 4. 



336- MoDELs. 

I. I hope that our friend- I. 

ship does not need 
witnesses, 
II. Idesirebothtobegrate- II. 

ful and to be so re- 
garded. 

III. No one can be liappy 

without virtue. 

IV. To defraud is base. 
V. It is true that there is 

friendship among the 
good. 
VI. True praise is thought VI. 

to be due to virtue 
alone. 



Spero nostram ami- 
citidm non egere 
testibus, 

Volo et esse et haberi 
gratus. 



III. Seatus esse sine vir- 
tute nemo potest. 

IV. Fraudare turpe est. 
V. Verum esty amicitiam 

inter honos esse. 



Vera laus deberi vir- 
tuti uni putdtur. 



* The remaining Exercises in this work, although based entirely upon 
Ciceronian models, may accompany the.reading of any Latin author. 



INFINITIVE. 
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VII. Demostlienes is said to 
have heard Plato. 



VII. Platonem audivisse 
Demosthenes dicz- 
tur. 



337« Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — DoES NOT NEED, non eg€re. After yerbs of hoping,^ 
the Infinitive is generally in the Future tense ; but it is in the Present 
when the action itself belongs to Present time. 

2. MODEL II. — BOTH TO BE GRATEFUL AND TO BE SO REGARDED. 

Latin idiom, loth to he and to he regarded gratefuh 

8. MoDEL VII. — Emphasis places Platonem at the beginning of the 
sentence ; accordingly the subject is place4 later in the sentence — here 
directlj before its verb. 



338. Stnonymes. 

In vain, to no purpose ; frustra^ nequidquam. 

1. Frustra; in VAm, with disappointment, — used with 
reference to the disappointment of the person rather than to 
the failure of the undertaking. 

2. Nequidquam; in vain, to no pubposb, — used with 
reference to the failure of the undertaking. 



339. VOCABULAEY. 



Bring, bear, fero, ferre, iuli, la- 

ium, 
Purpose, desire, sententia, ae, f. 

According to one's desire, ex 

senieniia. 
Rejoice, gaudeo, ere, gavlstts sum. 

G. 272, 3. 



Sail, to sail, navigo, Sre, Hvi, 

SLtum. 
Voyage, to have a prosperous voy- 

age, ex sententia navigSLre, lit. 

io sail according io vn^s opin- 

ion, or desire. 
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340. EXEBCISE. 

1. Did you not say that philosophers often disagree? 
2. I said that philosophers disagree upon the most im- 
portant subjects. 3, They all say that virtue makes men 
happy. 4. It is certain that virtue can make us happy. 
5. The consul is said to have written this book. 6. Do 
you not wish to be happy? 7. We wish to be not only 
happy, but also good and wise. 8. God does nothing in 
vain. 9. TFe do many things in vain. 1.0. They brought 
us aid to no purpose. 11. Cicero says that Cato was 
called wise. 12. It is permitted us to be wise. 13. They 
rejoice that the consul has had a prosperous voyage. 



Lesson LXIX. 

INPINITIVE — CONTINUED. 

4 

341. Lesson prom the Grammae. 

I. Infinitive as Object. 550. 

1. With Subject Accusative. 551 ; 551, 1.-III. 

2. Without Subject Accusative. 552 ; 552, 1 and 2. 

II. Infinitive in Special Constructions. 553 ; 553, 1. and II. 

342. MoDELS. 

I. Let us consider that the I. Cogitemusvirtutia.glo' 

glory of virtu^e is eter- riam esse sempiter- 

nal. nam. 



INFINITIVE. 
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II. Nb art can imitate the IL 

skill of nature. 

III. That which is good can III. 

be made better by m- 
struction. 

IV. We desire to avoid these IV. 

things. 
V. The Jlrst step towards V. 

wisdom is to know 
one's self. 
VI. The oracle that Athens VI. 
would be victorious 
had been given. 



NuLla ars imitdri soU 

lertiam natUrae po- 

test. 
Quae bona sunt, fieri 

meliora possunt doc- 

tinna, 
Hdec vitare cupimus. 

Primus gradus ad 

sapientiam est se ip- 

sum novisse, 
Oraculum datum erat 

victrtces Athenas 

fore. 



343. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — That which is good, i. e. whateyer is good, quae 
hona sunt, lit. what ihings are good. The Latin uses the plural because 
the statement is general, and is not confined to a single object. The 
antecedent, which is the subject of possuni, is omitted. G. 451, 1. 
Emphasis places doctnna at the end of the sentence. 

2. MoDEL V. — To KNOW one's self, se ipsum novisse, Predicate 
after est. G. 553, 1. Novisse, Perfect in form, but Present in sense. 
G. 297, 1. 2. 

3. Model VI. — That Athens would be victorious, victnces 
Athenasfore, in apposition with oraculum. G. 553, II. 



344* Synontmes. 

Opponent, enemy ; adversarius, hostis, inimzcus. 

1. Adversarius^ ii^ m. ; opponent, adversaey, — the ge- 
neric word for an opponent of any kind, whether in war or in 
peace. 
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2. Sostis^ iSy m. ; public enemy ; enemy, — in war. 

3. Inirnicus^ijm.\ personal or peivate enemy, personal 



FOE. 



345. VOCABULARY. 



Arriye, come, venio^ ire^ veni, veji' 

tum, 
Be unwilliDg, nolo, noUe, nolui. 

G. 293. 
B7, through, pevy prep. with acc. 
Exceedingly, vehementer, adv. 
Foe, inimlcus, i, m. 
Force, vis, vis, f. G. 88, lll. 3. 



Impose upon, impOno, ire, posui, 

posiium. 
Opponent, adversarius, ii, m. 
Profess, prqfiteor, eri, fessus sum^ 

dep. 
Hefute, refaio, are, avi, aium. 
Humor, rumor, 6ris, m. 
Visit, viso, ire, i, um. 
Young man, adolescens, eniis, m. 



346. ExERcisE. 

1. There are some who profess to be wise. 2. No one 
is an orator who is unwilling to be like Demosthenes. 3. 
The young men wished to hear Demosthenes. 4. We all 
can be useful. 5^ The tyrant is said to have imposed 
laws tipon the state by force. 6. I desire to visit Eome 
and Athens. 7. I rejoice exceedingly that you have 
arrived safe in Italy, and that you have had a prosperous 
voyage. 8. There were some who favored the enemies 
of their country. 9. We call them not foes, but enemies. 
10. Opponents must be refuted. 11. The rumor was, 
that the enemy had been conquered by Caesar. 12. I 
wonder at this, that you have not yet come to Rome. 



SUBJEOT AND OBJECT CIAUSES. 
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Lesson LXX. 

subject and object clauses. 

347. Lesson from the Grammae. 

I. Four Forms distiDguished. 554, 1.-IV. 
II. Fonns of Subject Clauses. 555, 556. " 
III. Forms of Object Clauses. 557, 558. 





348. MoDELs. 


« 


I. 


It is asked why they 


I. 


Quaeritur cur dis- 




disagree. 




sentiant. 


II. 


That you are of a 


II. 


Te hilari ammo esse 




cheerful spirit great- 




valde mejuvat. 




ly delights me. 






III. 


The result is, that 


III. 


Fit ut quisque de- 




every one is de- 




lectetur. 




lighted. 






IV. 


It is a fault that they 


IV. 


Vitium est quod 




bestow too much 




nimis magnum 




study upon obsoure 




studium in res 




subjects. 




dbscuras confe- 
runt. 


V. 


I know not what is to 


V. 


Quid agendum sit 




be done. 




nescio. 


VI. 


I wonder that you 


VI. 


JUtror te ad me ni- 




write nothing to me. 




hil scribere. 


ai. 


The sun causes all 


VII. 


Sol efftcit ut omnia 




things to bloom. 




floreant. 
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VIIL I grieved that I had 
lost the companion 
of my labor. 



VIII. Dolebam quod con- 
sortem labdris 
amiseram. 



349. Remabks. 

1. It will be observed that, in the first four models, the indirect ques- 
tion, the infinitive clause, and the clauses with ut and quod, are all used 
as suhjectSy while in the other models the corresponding clauses are all 
used as ohjects, 

2. MoDEL III. — Thb result 18 = it is eflected, it comes to pass, 
fit, For mood in delecteiur, see G. 496, 2. 

3. MoDEL VII. — Causes all tiiings to bloom, Latin idiom, effects 
that all things may bloom. 



350* VOCABULAEY. 



Absurd, ahsurdtis, a, um, 

Also; I, he, she, &c., also, tdem, 

, eddem, idem ; lit. ihe same. 
Apparel, vesiiius, us, m. 
As, after iam, quam, adv. 
Be the slave of, servio, ire, ivi, 

Uvm, G. 386. 
Civil, civilis, e, 
Costly, pretiosus, a, um, 
Happen,/o, fieri, factus sum, G. 

294. 
Indeed, enim, conj. 



Knowledgc, sdeniia, ae, f. 

Law, jus, juris, n. ; civil law, jus 

civile, 
Of greater valuc, pluris,. G. 402, 

m. 1. ■ 

Show, osiendo, Sre, i, iensum, 
So niuch, ianiopSre, adv. 
Some — others, cdii — dlii, G. 459. 
That, in that, quod, conj. 
Whether, in double questions, 

uirum; ne, enclitic. G. 626, 

II. 



351. EXERCISE. 

1. You will inquire of us "why we are so much delighted 
with the study of philosophy. 2. What, indeed, is so 
absurd as to be delighted with costly apparel ? 3. Py- 
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thagoras says that some men are the slaves of glory , others 
of money. 4. Healso says that philosophers are students 
of wisdom. 5. It is my duty to show what I think. 6. 
It is my duty both to show what I think and to defend 
what you have done. 7. The question is asked whether 
eloquence or a knowledge of the civil law is of the greater 
value. 8. He boasted that he-had conquered the enemy 
in many battles. 9. It often happens that men are de- 
lighted with glory. 



Lesson LXXI. 

GERHNrDS. 

352. Lesson feom thk Geammae. 

I. Gerunds and Gerundives. 559-562. 

II. Genitive of Gerunds and Gemndives. 563. 

III. Dative of Gerunds and Gerundives. 564. 

IV. Accusative of Gerunds and Gerundives. 565. 

353. MoDELs. 

I. The power of speech en- I^ Eloquendi vis efftcit 

ablesustoteachothers ut ea quae scimus 

those things which we alios docere possl- 

know. mus. 

II. Tliere have heen formed II. Inita sunt consilia 

plans for destroying urbis delendae. 
the city. 

III. The season is suitable for III. Tempus demetendis 

gathering fruits. fructibus accom- 

moddtum est, ^ 
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rV. The day will fumish IV. Dies altquid ad cogi- 

something for medita- tandum dabit. 
tion. 

V. He assigned the citiziens V. Attribuit cives inter- 

to Gabinius to put to Jlciendos Gabinio. 
death. 



354* Kemabks.* 

1. MoDEL I. — The power op speech, eloquendi viSj lit. ihe power 
of speaking. We know, scimus, not attracted into the Subjunctivc. 
Sce G. 527, 2, 1). ^ 

2. Model II. — Plans por ixESTROYiNG THE ciTY, cojtsilia urhts 
delenda€f lit. plans of the city to he desiroyed. For urhis delendae we 
may use urhem delendi. 

3. MODEL V. — TO PUT TO DEATH, OF TO BE PDT TO DEATH, tnterfici' 

endos, agreeing with cives. See G. 6G5, 3. 



355. Synonymes. 

Mind, soul, intellect, talent ; a^itmus^me^is, ingenium. 

1. Animus^ i, m. ; mind, soul, — especially as the seat of 
the emotions. 

2. Mens, mentis^ f. ; the intellect, the understanding, 

THE EEASONING PACULTY. 

3. Ingenium^ ii, n. ; talent, mental endowment. 



356. VOCABULARY. 



Abandon, relinquoy ire, liqui, lic- 

ium. 
Accumulate, trans., augeo, ere, 
• auxi, auctum. 



Assign, irihuo, ire, i, ^ium. 
Bestow upon, impertio, ire, ivi or 

ii, itum, 
Desire, lihido, inis, f. 



GEEUNDS. 
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Endowed with, praediius, a, um, 
For, after idoneus, ad, prep. with 

ace. 
Fumish, orno, are, Wvi, atum. 
Government, regnum, i, n. 
Labor, lahor, dris, m. 
Mind, soul, animus, i, m, 
Nature, naiHra, ae, f. 
Object, thing, res, rei, f. 
Perceive, perclpio, ire, cepi, cep- 

ium. 
Plunder, diripio, Sre, ripui, rep- 

tum. 



Rejoice, laetor, ari, atus sum. 
Secure, cause, conciliate, concilio, 

Sre, Svi, cUum. 
Sense, sensus, us, m. 
Strengthen, nourish, alo, ire, alui, 

cdtum. 
Suitable, idoneus, a, um. 
Talent, ingenium, ii, n. 
Torture, crucio, are, avi, atum. 
Understanding, mens, m^niis, f. 
Very much, plurimum, adv. 
Well, lene, adv. 



357. EXEECISE. 

1. Wisdom is the art of living well and happily, 2. I 
rejoice that you are desirous of securing peace among the 
citizeiis, 3. Avaricious men are tortured, not only by 
the desire of accumulating, but also by the fear of losing. 
4. Cicero bestowed his labor upon the work of saving the 
republic. 5. Nature has fumished the mind with senses 
suitable for perceiving objects. 6. There were some 
who abandoned their country itself to be plundered. 7. 
What is better than a soul endowed with virtue? 8. 
Great talent, even if it is not strengthened by leaming, 
often avails very much. 9. Cicero says that the govem^ 
ment of the whole mind has been assigned to the under- 
standin^r. 
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Lesson LXXn. 

GERUNDS AND SUPINES. 
358. Lesson fkom the Grammae. 

L Ablative of Gcrunds and Gerundives. 566. 

II. Supine in um. 667-569. 

1. Its place supplied. 569, 4. 

III. Supine in u. 570. 

1. Its place supplied. 570, 3. 



359. MoDELS. 



I. The mind is nourished 

by learning. 
II. iV(? art is able bi/ imita- 
ti07i to attain the skill 
of nature. 

III. They spend all their tinie 

in learning. 

IV. I was then thinking of 

(concerning) sending' 
the boys into Greece. 
V. Verres sends to ask for 

the vessels. 
VI. It seems difficult to say 
what the cause is. 



I. Mens discendo aTitur. 

II. NuUa ars sollertiam ^ 

naturae consequix)o- 
test imitando. 

III. Omne tempiis in dis- 

cendo consumicjit. 

IV. DeputnsinGraeciam 

tra7isporta7idis tu7n 
cogitdha7n. 
V. Verres mittit rogatum 

vasa. 
VI. DifficHe dictu vidctur 
quae causa sit. 



360. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — All theib time, omne iempus» The possessive is 
unnecessary. 



GERUNDS AND SUPINES. 
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2. MoDEL IV. — Op (about, concerning) sending tiib hoys into 
Greece, de puHris in Graeciam transyortandis, lit. concerning ihe hoys 
to he iransported into Greece, 



361. VOGABULART. 



Commit, commit to memory, edisco, 

tre, didici, 
Exercise, exe7'ceo, €re, ui, Iturn, 
Gratitude, gratia, ae, f. 
Ilearer, audiens, entis, m. and f. 
Leisure, otium, ii, n. 
Memory, memoria, ae, f. 
More, magis, adv. G. 170. 
Necessary, necessarius, a, um. 



Requite a favor, gratiam refSro, 

ferre, tuli, latum. 
Salute, saliito, are, ^vi, atum, 
Spend, consumo, ere, sumpsi, 

sumptum, 
Understand, cognosco, ire, novi, 

nltum, 
Word for word, ad verhum; lit. io 

a word. 



362. EXEBCISE. 

1. We all have spent much time in reading. 2. Cicero 
spent much time in reading the orators and poets. 3. 
That day was spent in reading ; there was no leisure for 
writing. 4. The orator spent his leisure in writing history. 
5. Let the memory be exercised by committing word for 
word the orationsofCicero. 6. He is the best orator who 
by his speaking both informs and delights the minds of his 
hearers. 7. No duty is more necessary than that of re- 
quiting a favor. 8. The ambassadors have come to salute 
the king. 9. The orations of Cicero are easy to un- 
derstand. 
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Lesson LXXm. 



PARTICIPLES. 



363* LSSSON FBOM THE GHAMMAB. 



I. Tenses of Participles. 671-574. 
II. Use of Participles. 576-681. 



364. MoDELs. 



I. JEoery evil is in the be- 
ginning easily sup- 
pressed. 
II. The sun by its rising 
causes the day. 

III. Aeschines, when con- 

demned, betook him- 
self to Rhodes. 

IV. I should think unpop- 

ularity incurred by 
virtue, not unpopu- 
larity, but glory. 
V. The mind, though it 
does not see itself, dis- 
cerns other things. 
VI. He assigned us to Cethe- 

gus to slaughter. 
VII. Homer lived before the 
founding of Rome. 



I. Omm malum nascens 
factle opprimittir, 

II. Sol oriens dlem con- 
fidU 

III. Aeschines damndtus 

se Hhodum contu- 
lit. 

IV. Invidiam virtutepar' 

tam gloriam^ non 
invidiam^putdrem. 

V. A7iimusse non videns 
alia cernit, 

VI. Attribuit nos truci- 
dandos Cethego. 

VII. JSomerus fuit ante 
Homam conditam. 



365. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — In the begd^kikg, nascens, lit. arising, heginning. 

2. MoDEL II. — By iTS RisiNG, OTtens, lit. rising. 



PAKTICIPLES. 
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3. MoDEL III. — "When condbmned, damnStus, lit. having heen con- 
demned. 

4. MoDEL V. — Though it does not see, non videns, lit. not seeing, 

5. MoDEL VI. — To SLAUGHTER, trucidandos, lit. to he slaugJitered. 

6. MoDEL VII. — Before the foundino of Rome, ante Rofnam 
condiiam, lit. hefore Rome founded, 

366. VOCABULARY. 



Be born, nascor, i, natus sum, dep. 
Born for, natus, a, um, ad with 

acc. 
Dated, datus, a, um; lit. given. 
Peed, factum, i, n. ; lit. ihing 

done ; goo<ideed,rectefactum; 

lit. thing rightly done, 
Eternal, sempiternus, a, um, 
Hand, manus, us, f. 
Hero, vir, viri, m. 
Influence, induce, indnco, Sre, duxi, 

ductum. 
Letter from me, you, &c., episiola 

mea, tua, etc. ; lit. my, &c.. 



Ieiie7\ Also epistdla a me, etc. 
Myself, yourself, &c., intensive, 

- ipse, a, um, 
Reward, praemium, ii, n. 
Save, conservo, SLre, cLvi, afum, 
Seek, pursue, sequor, i, seciitus 

sum, dep. 
So, tam, adv. ; not so mucli — as, 

non tam — quam. 
Spend (of time), ago, ire, egi, ac- 

tum, 
Think, arbUroi', ari, Stus sum, 

dep. 
Truth, verum, %, n. 



367. ExERCISE. 



1. The recoUection of a well-spent life ia eternal. 2. 
This brave hero, born for glory, has eaved the republic; 

3. I have received from you two letters dated at Rome. 

4. Let us believe them when they speak the truth. 5. I 
think that you have never before read a letter from me, 
unless written by my own hand. 6. Wise men do not 
seek the rewards of good deeds, so much as good deeds 
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themselves. 7. The Aeduans, hcaving accomplishecl these 
things, began to favor Caesar. 8. The Belgians, influenced 
by the love of glory^ and reljing upon their valor, waged 
many wars with the Germans. 



Lesson LXXIV. 

particles. 

368. Lesson from the Geammab* 

I. Use of Adverbs. 582-685. 

II. Use of Prepositions. 586; 43'2-437. 
III. Use of Coordinate Conjunctions. 587. 

369. MoDELS. 

I. Furius Phihis spoke I. Furius Philus per- 

Latin extremely well. bene LaUne loqxie- 

hdtur, 

II. I eagerly await your ' II. Littera^ tuas vehe' 

lctter. menter exspecto. 

III. I will most carefuUy III. Quae tibi promitto^ 

perform what I prom- diligentissime faci- 

< ise you. am, 

IV. I will write on this sub- IV. Hac super re scri- 

ject. bam. 

V. These things have taken V. Haec intra decem 

place within ten Otnnosfacta sunt. 
years. 

VI. Understanding, reason, VI. Mens et ratio et con- 

and counsel are found silium in senibus 

in old men. est. 
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VII. Pardon me that I write VII. Mihi ignosce quod 
to you so much and ad te scribo tam 

so often, . multa toties. . 

370. Rkmaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Latin, Latlne, lit. in Latin. 

2. MoDEL II. — YouR LETTER, lHUras tuas or episidlam iuam. See 
Synonymes, 200. 

3. MoDEL VI. — Are found, esi. In Latin tiie verb sum is much 
raore freely used than the English verb io be. Eor the numher of tlie 
verb est, see G. 463, I. Eor the use ofet — ei, see G. 587, 1. 5. 

4. Model VII. — So MUCH AND so OFTEN, iam multa ioiies, lit. so 
many ihings so often. 



371. Stnonymes. 

Temple ; templum^ fanum^ aedes. 

1. Templum^ i, n. ; temple, — the generic word for temple 
with all its sacred environs, biit applied especially to the 
temples of the principal gods. 

2. Fanum^ i, n.; temple, sanctuary, — regarded as a 
consecrated edifice — applied especially to the inferior gods. 

3. Aedes^ is, f. ; temple, — regarded simply as an edifice. 



372. VOCABTJLABY. 



Above, supra, adv. 

Anger, iracundia, ae, f. 

Be wont, soleo, ere, sohius sum. G. 

272, 3. 
Bear, fero, ferre, iuli, laium. 



Build, make, facio, ire, feci, fac- 

ium. 
Excellently, excellenier, adv. - 
Honestly, honesie, adv. 
Impudence, impudeniia, ae, f. 
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Obstinac/, periinacia, ae, f. 
Pompey, Pomp€ius, ii, m, 
Refute, refello, ire, feUi, 
Sacred, sanctus, a, um. 



Temple, iemplum, i, n. ; aedes, is, 

f. ; fanum, i, n. 
Without, sine, prep. with abl. 
Worship, veniror, Hri, Sius sum, 

dep. 



373. ExEECISE. 

1. There is no doubt that the goocl and wise live well 
and happily. 2. To live well and happily is to live 
honestly and rightly. 3.. The Romans bore this calamity 
bravely and wisely. 4. AU these things were done bravely 
and excellently. 5. Let ua always be prepared to refute 
without obstinacy, and to be refuted without anger. 6. 
Pompey, Scipio, and Caesar conquered the enemy in many 
battles. 7. I have said above, that the senate had as- 
sembled in the temple of Jupiter Stator. 8. In this most 
sacred temple the Romans were wont to worship Jupiter. 
9. The Athenians built a temple to Impudence. 



Lesson LXXV. 

PARTICLES — CoNTiNUBD. 

374. Lesson fkom thb Geammab. 

I. Subordinate Conjunctions. 588. 
II. Interjections. 589, 590. 

375. MoDELS. 

I. I did this while it was I. Hbc feci^ dum li^ 

lawful. cuit. 



PARTICLES. 
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II. 


It is as you desired. 


II. 


Ut opiastiy ita est. 


III. 


He is a great orator, if 


III. 


Is magnus orator 




not the greatest. 




est^ si non mojxi' 


IV. 


I exhort you to read 


IV. 


Tnus. 
Te hortor tit hos de 




these books on phi- 




philosophia libros 




losophy. 




legas. 


V. 


You had inquired 


V. 


Quaesieras nonne 




whether I did not 




putdrem verum 




think that the truth 




inventum esse. 




had been found. 






VI. 


Lo, your letter ! 


VI. 


Ecce tuae litterae ! 


VII. 


0, deceptive hopes ! 


VII. 


spes faUaces ! 


VIII. 


0, the very great power 


VIII. 


vim maxtmam 




of error ! 




erroris ! 



376. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL IV. — Thesb books on philosopht, hos de philosophia 
libros. The rule for the place of the Genitive, G. 698, 3, is ap- 
plicable to the Acc. or Abl. with a Freposition, when similarly used. 

2. ModelVI. 7-Lo, TOUR letter! ecce iuae UtUra^ ! For tho 
Nominative, UtUrae, see G. 3G7, 3 ; 381, 3. 



377. Syxonymes. 



Wall ; murus^ paries^ moenia. 

1. Murus^ ij m. ; wall, — the generic term for a wall of 
any kind. 

2. ParieSy parietisy m. ; the wall of a house ; the wall 

OP ANY BUILDLN^G. 

8. MoeniOj ium^ n.pl. ; the walls of a city, city walls. 
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378. VOCABULARY. 



As soon as, quum primum. 

Because, quia, conj. 

Cover, to clothe, adorn, vestio, ire, 

ivi or iif Uum. 
First, primum, adr. 
For = about, concerning, de, prep. 

with abL 
Inner, inierior, ius. G. 166. 
MoTQ, plusypluris. G. 165, L 
Paint, pingo, ire, pinxi, picium. 
Painting, iahida picta ; lit. painied 

iablei. 
Practical knowledge, experience, 

U3U8, us, m. 



Surround, cingo, Ire, dnxi, dno- 
ium. 

TMetftahHla, ae, f. 

Tlie = that, emphatic, iUe, a, ud. 

Unhappy, infilix, ids. 

Wall, murus, i, m. ; moenia, ium, 
n. pl., G. 131, 1, 4) ; paries, 
iiis, m. Walls of the city, 
city walls, moenia ; walls of 
my, your, &c., own house, mei, 
etc, pariites ; lit. my waUs. 

Wonderful, mirus, a, um. 



379. EXERCISE. 

1. Marcus Cato was called wise because he had a 
practical knowledge of many things. 2. I will write 
more, if I have more leisure. 3. As soon as I came 
to Rome, I wrote to your father. 4. I exhort you to 
read studiously, not only these orations, but also thesc 
books on philosophy. 5. Within the tvalls of the city 
we l^ave nothing to fear. 6. We must defend the city 
walls, 7. Cicero feared for his life within the walls of 
his own house. 8. The enemy were surroundiug this 
place with a wall. 9. O, your wonderful memory, Mar- 
cus ! 10. O, that unhappy day on which SuUa was made 
consul ! 11. The inner walls of the temple were covered 
with paintinga. 
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Lesson LXXVI. 
forms for expressing purpose. 

380* Lesson from the Gbammar. 

L The Subjunctive with a Conjunction — utyjie^ eto. 489. 
II. The Subjunctive with a Relative. 500. 
m. The Accusative (especially of the Gerund) with acV 

565, 3; 408,4. 
IV. The Genitive with Causa^ Gratia^ etc. 395; 414, 2, 3). 
V. The Supine in um. 569. 
VI. The Participle. 578, V. 

38L MoDELs. 



I. I explained my opinion, 
that I might ascertain 
your judgment. 
II. Nature gave reason to 
man that he might be 
ruled by it. 

III. It has been set before mo 

for imitation, 

IV. We have written many 

things to you for the 
purpose of cxhorting 
you. 



I. JEJgsplicavi sententiam 
meam^ tuum judici' 
um ut cognoscerem. 
II. Natura homini ratid- 
nem deditj qua rege- 
rltv/r. 

III. Ad imitandum mihi 

propositum esU 

IV. Multa ad te cohor- 

tandi gratia scripst" 
mus. 



* The use of the Gerund in any other construction to express purpose, 
as in 5G3, 5, and 564, 2, should not be imitated by the learner. 
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Y. We have come to re- 
mind you, not to ini' 
portune you. 
VI., Lentulus assigned the 
city to Cassius to 
bum. 



V. Admo7ittu7n tentmus 
te^ non flagitatum, 

VI. Lentulus attribuit .ur- 
hem inflamma^idam 
Cassio. 



382. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — YouR JUDGMENT, tuum judicium, Emphasis places 
these words at the beginning of the clause, even before iii, See G. 602, 
III. 1. 

2. MoDEL II. — That he might be kuled bt it, qua regerHur^ 
Relative clause expressing jpwrposff, lit. hy which he might he ruled. 

3. MoDEL IV. — FoR the purpose of exhorting tou, cohoriandi 
gratia, Te is omitted because expressed just before. The Genitive 
precedes gratia. 

4. MoDEL V. — To remind, admonUumf Supine. See G. 5G9. 
£ut ui with the Subjunctive might be used instcad of the Supine. 



383. VOCABULAEY. 



Achieve, perform, ago, ire, egi, ac- 

ium. 
Advantage, gain, emolumenium, i, n. 
As — as possible, witli a^ectives, 

quam, adv., with superlat. ; as 

soon as possible, quam pH- 

mum. 
Cause, causa, ae, f. 
Deliver, give over, trado, ere, dldi, 

diium. 



Desire, opio, Hre, Svi, Sium. 

Example, exemplum, i, n. 

For tho sake of, causa with gen. 

G. 414, 2, 3). 
Profit, usefulness, uiillias, aiisy f. 
Set before, propono, Sre, posui, 

. poslium. 
Somebody, something, attquis, qua^ 

quid. 
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384. ExEBcisB. 

1. We desire to see you aa soon as possible in this city. 
2. Cicero was striving to save the republic. 3. Young 
men, devote yourselves io this siudy^ that you may be 
wise. 4. Devote yourselves io stiidy^ that you may 
be able to be both an honor to yourselves and an 
advantage to the republic. 5. Ambassadors were sent 
to Caesar to say that the town had been taken. 6. 
Scipio was born to achieve something worthy of a man. 

7. Let us set before our sons examples for imitation. 

8. He delivered the city to the soldiers to plunder. 

9. Ambassadors came to Kome to ask for peace. 10. 
The consul did many things for the sake of defending 
himself. 



LE5S0N LXXVIL 

FORMS FOll EXPRESSING CONDITION. 

385. Lesson feom the Grajvimab. 

I. Clauses with certain Conjunctions. 503. 

II. Relative Clauses. 513. 

III. Participles. 503, 2, 1) ; 578, III. 

IV. Oblique Cases with Prepositions. 503, 2, 2). 
V. Imperative Clauses.' 535, 2. 

' To these five forms a sixth might be added, the conditional sentence 
with Si omitted. See 603, 1. This form, however, cannot be safely 
imitated b/ the leamer. 
8 
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386. MoDELS. 



II. 



III. 



IV, 



Arms are of liUU vcUue 
abroad, unless there is 
wisdom at home. 

If any one should see 
these things, he would 
be delighted. 

We are not wont to be- 
lieve a liar, even if he 
speaks the truth. 



What would the life of 
men have been with- 
out philosophy ? 
V. Provoke him; you will 
at once see him fran- 
tic. 



I. Parvi mnt foria ar- 
ma^ nisi est comili' 
um domi. 
II. JBaec qui videat^ de- 
lectetur. 

III. Menddci homini ne 

verum quidem di- 
centi credere sole- 
mus. 

IV. Quid vita hoininum 

sine philosophia 
fuissetf 
V. Lacesse; jam videbis 
furerUem. 



387. Remarks. * 

1. MoDEL II. — Ip ant one shoulp • SEE, $% quts ifideatf cr qui 
videat, lit. whoever may see. The former is the common form, but in 
iUustrating the yarious expressions for condHion, the latter is here ad- 
missible. 

2. MoDEL III. — If he speaks, dicenii, lit. speaking. 



388. VOCABULARY. 



Associate, socius, ii, m. 
At once, immediately, jam, adv. 
Attempt, conor, Hri, Htus sum, dep. 
CT\m.e, scelus, iris, n. 



Cultivate, colo, ire, colui, cuUum. 
Fail, drficio, ire, fed, fedum. 
Leisure, oiium, ii, n. 
Punishment, supplicium, ii, n. 
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Remove, toUOf ire, susiHUf subla- 

ium, 
Restrain, arceo, ere, ui, arctum. 



Set forth, exprdmo, iret prompsi, 

prompium, 
Wicked, iynprdbus, a, um. 



389. EXERCISE. 

1. I would write more to you if I had more leisure. 2. 
The day would fail me if I should attempt to set forth 
all that can be said in regard to philosophy. 3. If we 
wish to be both good and happy, we must cultivate virtue. 
4. If any one should free the state from fear, he would 
be praised by all. 5. Without associates Catiline would 
never have attempted to form a conspiracy against the 
republic. 6. What would restrain the wicked from 
crime, if the fear of punishment were removed? 7. Sol- 
diers, defend the city ; you will be at once praised by all. 



Lesson LXXVni. 

FORMS FOR EXPRESSING CONCESSION. 

390. Lesson from the Grammab. 

I. Clauses with certain Conjuuctions. 515. 
II. Relative Clauses. 515, II. 
III. Participles.^ 578, IV. 

* To these three forms one or two oUiers might be added, but they 
would not be safe models for the learner. 
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391. MODELS. 



I. Though aU excellence 
attracts us to itself, 
yet liberality does this 
in the higbest degree. 

n. Who is there who does 
not praise Socrates, 
tbough he never saw 
him? 
III. The eye, thougb it does 
not see itself, discerns 
other things. 



II. 



Quamquam omnis 
virtics nos ad se al- 
licity tam£n liherali' 
tas id maxime effi- 
cit. 

Quis esty qui Socrtttem 
non laudet^ quem 
nunquam viderit f 



III. OculuSy se non vidensy 
alia cernit. 



392. RemakivS. 

1. MoDEL II. — Praise, Zawrfe^. SeeG.501, 1. Though he never 
SAW HiM, qvem nunquam vidirity lit. whom he never saw. 

2. MoDEL III. — Other things, alia. See G. 441. 



393. Synonymes. 

Happy, prosperous, fortunate ; beatus,felix,fortunat2is. 

1. JSedtuSy a, mn / happy. 

2. Felix, tcis ; (1) happy, prosperous, — ihappy because 
successful and prosperous ; (2) transitively, giVing joy and 

HAPPINESS. • 

3. Fortunatus, a, um ; fortunate, successful, pavored 

BY FORTUNE. 



FOEMS rOR EXPRESSING CONCESSION. 
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394. VOCABULAUY. 



Acquit, ahsolvo, tre, i, solutum. 
Deatb, mors, mortis, f. 
Excel, excello, &re, cellui, celsum. 
Fear, to fear greatly, pertimesco, 

ire, timui. 
Eriends, my, your, &c., friends, 

mei, tui, etc. G. 44:1, 1, 
High, ample, amjplus, a, um. 



Howeyer much, quaniumvis, adv. 
Mucius, Mucius, ii, m. 
Prosperous, felix, icis. 
Raise, conduct, perduco, i^re, duxi, 

ductum. 
Ilescue, eripio, ^re, Hpui, reptum, 
Slay, interficio, iSre, feci, fectum. 



395. ExERciSE. 



1. Although they do not dare to praise Catiline, they 
are yet to be feared. 2. You would not be able, however 
much you may excel, to raise all your friends to the 
highest honors. 3. They dare to defend Catiline, though 
he is endeavoring to destroy the republic. 4. We know 
that the conspirators, though acquitted, cannot be rescued 
from the hands of the Koman people. 5. Caius Mucius 
attempted to slay king Porsena, though death was set 
before him (as the penalty). G. We cannot be happy 
without virtue. 7. We all desire that you should be 
happy. 8. AU desire that we should be prosperous. 9. 
There are some who seem to be always fortunate. 
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Lesson LXXIX. 

forms for expressing time. 

396. Lesson from the Grammab. 

' I. Accusative of Time. 378 ; 427. 

II. Ablative of Time. 426. 

m. Clauses with Conjunctions. 621-523 ; 588, 1. 

IV. Pai-ticiples. 578,1. 

V. Appositive. 363,3. 



397. MoDELS. 



I. Pericles presided over 
AtJiens forty years. 

II. He lived three hundred 
years since. 

III. Socrates on the last day 

of his life discoursed 
much on the immor- 
tality of souls. 

IV. He obeyed when it was 

necessary. 
V. While they are quiet, 

they approve. 
VI. The grape, when it has 
ripened, becomes 
sweet. 
VII. Cicero leamed many 
things when a boy. 



II. 



m. 



IV. 



VI. 



Pericles quadragin' 
ta annos praefuit 
Athenis. 

Ahhinc annos tre- 
centos fuit, 

Socrutes supremo vi- 
tae die mtdta de 
immortalitdte ani- 
mdncni disseruit, 

JParuit quum necesse 
erat 

Quum quiescunt^pro- 
bant, 

Uva maturdta dul- 
cescit. 



VII. Cicero puer mvUa 
didtcit. 



F0RM8 FOli EXPRESSING TIME. 
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398. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL II. — LiVED, fuity lit. was. The verb sum is often thus 
used. 

2. MoDEt VI. — When it has ripened, maiurata, lit. having 
ripened. 

8. Model VII. — CiCERO WHEN A BOY, Ciaro puer, lit. Oicero a 
hoy, 

399. SYNomrMES. 

Daily, day by day ; guotidie, in dies^ in singulos dies. 

1. Quotidie; dailt, day by day, — the usual adverb for 
dailyj whether with or without increase. 

2. In dies, or in singulos dies ; daily, day by day, — 
used with comparatives and vvith words which involve in- 
crease or decrease. 

400. VOCABULARY. 



Arganthonius, Arganihonius, ii, m. 

At the age of, naius, a, um, with 
the acc. of time. At the age 
of twenty, viginii annos naius, 
lit. having heen horn iweniy 
years, 

Daily, quotidie, adv. 

Die, morior, mori, mortuus sum, 
dep. 

Eighty, octoginta, indecl. 

Entitle, inscribo, ire, scripsi, scrip- 
tvm. 



Expect, exspecto, Ure, Hvi, atum. 
From day to day, in dies. 
Govern, guherno, are, avi, atum. 
House, one*s house, domus, i, f. 

G. 117, 1. 
Hundred, centum, indecl. 
Isocrates, Isocrdies, is, m. 
Marius, Mq,rius, ii, m. 
Panathenaicus, Panathenaicus, i, 

m. 
Plato, Plaio, dnis, m. 
Seventh time, septimum, adv. 
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The = that, not emphatic, isy ea, 
Twenty, vigintt, indecl. 



Vice, viiium, ii, n. 
Weep at, Hlacrimor, ari, atus sum, 
dep. G. 386. 



401. EXERCISE. 

1. When virtue governs tlie republic, the citizens are 
happj. 2. Having come to Athens, I devoted myself to 
the study of philosophy. 3. Arganthonius is said to havc 
reigned eighty years. 4. Cicero says that this king lived 
one hundred and twenty years. 5. Cato died at the age 
of eighty-five. 6. Isocrates is said to have written a book 
in his ninety-fourth year. 7. This book is entitled Pana- 
thenaicus. 8. Cicero, while reading Plato, wept at the death 
of Socrates. 9. Marius, while consul for the seventh time, 
died in his own house. 10. I will send a letter to you 
daily. 11. We are daily expecting your brother. 12. 
There are eome who say that vice increases from day 
to day. 



Lesson LXXX. 

FORMS rOll EXPRESSING CAUSE. 
402. Lesson fkom the Grammar. 

I. Ablative of Cause. 414. 

1. A Preposition with its Case. 414, 2, 3), (1). 

2. A Perfect Participle with an Ablative. 414, 2, 3), (2). 

n. Clauses with Conjunctions. 517-523. 
III. Relativo Clauses. 519. 
lY. Participles. 578,11. 



FORMS FOK EXPKESSING C AUSE . 
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403. MODELS. 



I. The father exults with 

Joy- 

II. Death, because of the 
shortness of life, is 
never far distant. 

III. They seek frieyidship^ 

led by the hope of a re- 
ward. 

IV. Since a thanksgiving has 

been decreed, celebrate 
those days, 
V. O fortuhate youth, since 
you have obtained Ho- 
mer as the herald of 
your valor. 
VI. I affirm nothing, since I 
am in doubt and dis- 
trust myself. 



I. Pater exsuUat laeti- 

tia, 
II. Mors propter brevitd- 
tem vitae 7iunqiiam 
longe ahest 

III. Amicitiam spe mer- 

cedis adducti expe- 
tunt, 

IV. Quonidm supplicatio 

decre^a est, celehra- 
tote illos dies, 
V. fortuncite adoles- 
cenSy qui tiiae virtu- 
tis Somerum prae- 
conem inveneris, 
VI. Nlhil affirmo^ duhi- 
tans et mihi diffl' 
dens. 



404* Remarks. 

1. MoDEL V. — SiNCE You iiAVE OBTAiNED, qui inv€n&ris, lit. w7io 
have found. For the mood, see G. 519. 

2. MoDEL VI. — SiNCE I AM IN DOUBT, duUtans, lit. douUing, 



405. SYNOXYJklES. 

The right, law ; fas^ jus^ lex. 

1. J^a^, indecl. n.; tiie kight, — that which accords with 
the divino law. 
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2. e7w5, juris^ n.; tiie rigiit, justice, legal eight, — 
that which accords with law in general. 

3. Lex^ legisy f. ; law, enactment, — human law. 



406. Vocabulary. 



Aliala, Ahala, ae, m. 
Annoyance, molestia, ae, f. 
Clodius, Clodius, ii, m. 
Consult for, consUlo, ire, sului, sul- 

iunf, with dat. G. 385, 3. 
Enact, sando, ire, sanxi, sanc- 

ium. 
Fabricius, Fahricius, ii, m, 
For my, your, &c., sake, meacausa, 

tua causa, etc. G. 414, 2, 3). 



Influence, to influence, adduco, ^re, 

duxi, ductum, 
Maelius, Maelius, ii, m. 
Nation, gens, gentis, f. The law 

of nations, jus gentium. 
Regal power, regnum, i, n. 
Right, /as, n. indecl. 
Seek, appHo, ire, petivi, peiiium, 
Slay, occido, ^re, i, cisum. 
Spurius, Spurius, ii, m. 



407. Exercise. 

1. We do many things foi* the salce of oiir friends 
which we would never do for our own sake. 2. I thank 
you because you have freed me from all annoyance. 3. 
Cicero praises Fabricius because he was just. 4. There 
are some who obey the laws on account of fear. 5. Tho 
commander, influenced by the hope of peace, sent ani- 
bassadors to the king. 6; Cicero is especially to be 
praised, because he consulted for the safety of the citi- 
zens. 7. Nothing which is right delights Clodius, 8. 
This was done in accordance with the law of nations. 9. 
The senate enacted many laws. 10. Servilius Ahala slew 
Spurius Maelius because he was seeking regal power. 



I>^IIT TEEIRD. 
ELEMENTS OF LATIN STYLE. 



CHAPTER l: 
CHOICE OF WORDS AND CONSTRITCTIONS. 

Lesson LXXXL 
abstract nouns. number. 

, 408« Abstract nouns designating the periods of life, as 
hoyhoody youth^ old age^ are generally best rendered into 
Latin, not by pu.eritia^ juventus^ and senectus, but by puery 
JuvmiSy and senex, See Part II. 165, IV. 

409. Names of offices, as consulship, generalship^ leader- 
ship, when used to designate time, should be rendered into 
Latin by the corresponding names of officers, as cojisidy 
imperdtor^ dvx, See Model I. 

410. Verbal riouns, designatipg the action in thc abstract, 
raay often be rendered into Latin by Participles; 

Tlie violation of the laws, mdlatae leges. For (concerning) the re- 
cov:ery of the captives, de captivis recuperandis, See Model II. 

411. Substantives which are singular in English are 
soraetimes rendered by those which are plural in Latin. 
Thus, — 

(107) 
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1. Maiiy names of cities are plural : 

Athens, Athenae; Thebes, Tkebae; Syracuse, SyracHsae. See G. 
131, 1. 

2. Many nouns, which are singular in English, are phiral 
in Latin, because they are so used as really to involve that 
number : 

To have in hand,* in manihus hahere. To go on foot,^ pedlhus ire, 
To urge night and day, nodes atque dies urg€re, 

412. The force of the English expressions, Jcinds of^ in- 
stances of examples of is oflen denoted in Latin by simply 
putting the following noun in the phiral, especially if it be an 
abstract noun : 

AU instances of avarice, omnes avaritiae. There are two kinds of 
memory, sunt duae memoriae. Examples of glorious dcath, clarae 
mortes. 

413. MODELS. 

^ I. Piso proposed this law L Piso ha^ic legem Cen^ 

in the consulship of sorino et Manilio 

Censorinus and Manil- consultbus tulit. 
ius. 

II. Precepts are given for II. Officii conservandi 

the observance of ^ praecepta tradu^v- 

duty. tur. 

III. I have a great work in III. Opus magnum in 

hand. manihus haibeo, 

414. RE]tfARKS. 

1. MoDEL I. — In tiie consulship of, etc, lit. Censorinus and 
Mantlius being consuls, 

* The words hand and foot^ as here used, involve the plural, as the 
action is by no means confined to one hand or one foot. The plural is 
also involved in the cxpression night and day, meaning night after 
night and day after day. Hence the Latin uses the phiral in such in- 
stances. 



ABSTRACT NOUNS. — NUMBER. 
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2. MODEL II. — FOR THE OBSEBVANCB OF DUTY, lit. of dviy to he 

ohserved. 

415. VOCABULARY. , 



Adoni, exorno, are, avi, Stum. 
Africanus, JfriciZnus, i, m. 
Appius, Appius, ii, m. 
Arise, exsisto, gre, stiti, siitum. 
Attain, consiquor, i, secUtus sura, 

dep. 
Attendant, comes, itis, m. and f. 
Censor, censor, dris, m. 
Claudius, Claudius, ii, m. 
Complain, queror, i, questus sum, 

dep. 
Desire, cupidtias, atis, f. 
Pind, repSrio, ire, pSri, pertu7n. 



Guide, dux, ducis, m. and f. 
Highest results, highest things, 

summa, orum, n. adj. used as 

substant. 
Just, with numbers, ipse, a, um. 

G. 452, 3. 
Manilius, Manilius, ii, m. 
Manius, Manius, ii, m. 
Monument, monumenium, i, n. 
Plautus, Plautus, i, m. 
Power, potentia, ae, f. 
Statue, signum, t, n. 
Tarentum, Tarentum, i, n. 



416. ExEECISE. 

1. I find that Plato came to Tarentum in the consul- 
ship of Lucius Camillus and Appius Claudius. 2. Plau- 
tus ,died during the censorship of Cato. 3. Cato the 
censor died in the consulship of Lucius Marcius and 
Manius Manilius, just eighty-three years before the con- 
sulship of Cicero. 4. You have attained the highest 
results under the guidance of virtue, with the attendance 
of fortune. 5. They were complainiug of the loss of 
liberty. 6. Scipio Africanus always had Xenophon in 
hand. 7. Pericles adorned Athens with the most beauti- 
ful statues and monuments. 8. There are some who 
devote themselves day and night to study. 9. You have 
from boyhood devoted yourself to study. 10. In tke 
greatest minds there often arises the desire for honor, 
power, and glory. 
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Lesson LXXXIL 
substantives united by prepositions. 

417. In English, substantives are often brought into im- 
mediate relation to each other by the simple use of preposi- 
tions, as tlie march into Italy^ the army in Macedonia^ the 
temples arowid the forum. In Latin, the same eonstruction 
is admissible, but is used much more eautiously in the best 
writers. 

418. This construction may be used in Latin with cer- 
tain Prepositions and in cei-tain senses. Thus, — 

1. With cum and sine. 

Cupid with a lamp, Cupldo cum lampdde. A man without hope, homo 
sine spe, 

2. With i;?, erya^ adversus, co^itra, and pro^ before the 
name of the object with reference to which the feeling is ex- 
ercised or the action performed : 

Hatred of the human race, odium in (towards) hominum genus (the 
race of men). Love to you, erga ie amor. See G. 398, 4. 

3. With de^ ex^ i^iter^ in a partitive sense : 

A plebeian, homo de plebe (a man of the peoplc). One of the hcroes, 
unus ex viris. See G. 398, 4. 

4. With de in the sense of concerning, from, out of, ear, 
from, out of, inter with seox ipsos, and with ad and ap7id m 
expressions of place : 

A book on civil law, liber de jure civili. The marble tables, mensae 
e marmdre (tables made from or of marble). The naval battle ncar 
Tcnedos, apud TenHdum pugna navdlis. 

419* This combination of substantives, by means of prepo- 
sitions, may be somewhat more freely used when the prepo- 
sition with its case is placed between the leading noun and 
its modifier : 

The most disgraceful flight from the city, fuga ah urhe turpisslma. 
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420. Wben good authority cannot be furnished for this 
construction, it will be advisable either to inseit a Rela- 
tive Clause or a Participle before the preposition, or to give 
the sentence , such a forni as to bring the preposition Avitli its 
case into relation to the verb : 

In the temple near the city, in fano, quod est propter urhem (which 
is ncar tUe city). 

421. MODELS. 

I. Behold the silver Cupid I. Vide argenteum Gu- 

with a lamp. pid^nem cum lam- 

pade. 

II. Aristotle, in his third II. Aristoteles in tertio 

book on philosophy, depMlosophialihro 

does not dissent from a Platone non dis- 

Plato. sentit. 

III. They admire the neck- III. Montle ex auro et 

laceof gold andgems. gemmis admiran- 

tur. 

IV. In most things the mean IV. In plerisqice rebus 

between too much mediocritas quac 

and too littlo is the est inter nimium 

best. et parum optimum 

est. 

422. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — Of gold, ex auro, litfrom gold» 

2. MoDEL IV. — The hean between too mucii, ctc, mediocritas 
quae est inter, etc. 

423. Synonymes. 

Teacher, preceptor ; doctor^ praeceptor, magister. 
1. Doctor^ drisy m.; teacher, — regarded simply as one 
who imparts knowledge. 
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2. Praeceptor^ oris, m. ; peeceptor, instbuctob, teachbr, 
— regarded as one who moulds the character of his pupils. 

3. Magister^ tri^ m. ; mastee, teachee, — with refereace 
to his superioiity and power. 

424. VOCABULAEY. 



Abundance, copia, ae, f. 
Around, circum, prep. with acc. 
-^ttention, study, zeal, studium^ 

ii, n. 
Bestow, confiro, f^rre, iuli, colla- 

tum. 
Credit, ^f?cs, li, f. 
Edifice, aedes, is, f. G. 132. 
Elegance, elegantia, ae, f. 
Epicurus, HjpicUrus, i, m. 
Forum, forum, i, n. 
In = situated in, placed in, positus, 

a, um, iiv with abl. 
Instruct, teach, doceo, ere, docui, 

doctum, 
Means, property, res, rei, f. 
Occult, occultus, a, um. 



On = conceming, de, prep. with 

abl. 
Present one's self, se praebere ; 

praeheo, ere, ui, Uum, 
Refinements, culture, cultus, us, m. 
Sedition, seditio, dnis, f. 
Select, selected, exquisitus, a, um. 
Set fire to, burn, incendo, ere, 

cendi, ce?isum. 
Station, to phice, colUco, Hre, Svi, 

atum. 
Sure, certus, a, um. 
Teacher, doctor, Oris, m. ; as mas- 

ter, mugister, tri, m. 
Too, nimis, adv. 
Upon, in, prep. with acc. and abl. 

G. 435, 1. 



425. ExEEciSE. 

1. Your letter on friendship was most acceptable to 
me. 2. The refinements of life, with elegance and abun- 
dance, delight us. 3. AU the philosophers before Socrates 
bestowed too great attention upon occult subjects. 4. 
This man, without means, without credit, without hopc, 
the leader of sedition, set fire, with his own hands, to the 
sacred edifices. 5. True wisdom presents itself to us as 
the surest guide to happiness, 6. Valor even in an 
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enemy delights brave men. 7. The anny was stationed 
in the forum and in all the temples around the forum. 8. 
This preceptor will instruct us in regard to philosophy. 
9. We eend our eons to the teachers of wisdom. 10. 
Epicurus boasted that he had had no teacher (master). 
11. Tiberius Gracchus always had select teachers (mas- 
ters) from Greece. 



Lesson LXXXni. 

SPECIAL WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS. 

426. Such words as property^ duty^ husiness^ marJe^ diar» 
acteristicy after the verb to be^ are generally omitted in 
rendering into Latin, as their force is fully expressed in the 
Predicate Genitive : 

It is the duty of a judge, judicis est. It is the mark of a narrow 
mind, angnsti anlmi est, 

427- Substantives after as, when^ for^ q/J are often ren- 
dered by Appositives, the particles as^ when^ etc, being 
omitted. See Model 11. 

428. But in such cases, as is sometimes rendered by ut^ 
and then the appositive shows in what capacity or light the 
person or thing denoted by the leading substantive is viewed. 
See Model III. 

429. While the relation denoted by the preposition of is 
generally rendered by the Genitive, that denoted by some 
other prepositions, as to, for^ frorn^ in, on account of is 
sometimes so rendered : 

Gratitude for a favor, beneficii graiia, Escape from labors, lahOrum 
fitga. See aboye, 413, Model II. 
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430. MODELS. 



I. It is the part of barbari- 
ans to live for the day 
only. 
II. Philip procured Aristo- 
tle as a teacher for 
Alexander his son. 
III. I have often praised 
Cato as a citizen. 



I. Barhardrum est in 
diem vivere. 

II. JPhilippus Aristotelem 
Alexandrojilio doc- 
torem accivit. 
III. Catonem ut civem 
saepe lauddvi. 



431. Synonymes. 

Pride, arrogance, insolence; superhia^ arrogantia^ tjwo- 
hntia, 

1. Superbia^ ae^ f.; pbide, hatjghtiness, self-suffi- 

CIENCY. 

2. Arrogantia, ae, f. ; arrogance, haughtiness, — as 
shown in gi-eat pretensions and assumptions. 

3. Insolentia^ ae, f. ; insolence, — an offensive display of 
superiority in an insulting manner. 

432* YOCABULAEY. 



Achilles, AchiUes, is, m. 
Antiochus, AntiQchus, i, m. 
Antony, Antonius, ii, m. 
Arrogance, arrogantia, ae, f. 
As, ut, adv. 
But, vero, etc, conj. G. 687, 

III. 2. 
Caius, Caius, Caii, m. 
Consider, coglto, are, Svi, Sium, 
Contrary to, contra, prep. with acc. 
Excite, concito, Hre, Woi, Uium. 



Hatred, odium, ii, n. 
Insolence, insolentia, ae, f. 
Narrow, angusius, a, um. 
Obtain, find, invlnio, Ire, veni, 

venium. 
Perceive, .perspldo, ire, spexi, 

spectum, 
Perfect, perfectus, a, um, 
Popilius, Popilius, ii, m. 
Pride, superbia, ae, f. 
Prudence, prudeniia, ae, f. 
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Regard, haheo, ere, ui, itum, lit. 

to have, hold. 
Require, compel, cogo, ire, coBgi, 

coactum. 



Riches, divitiae, arum, f. pl. G. 

131, 1, 4). 
Senator, senSior, 6ris, m. 
Wickedness, scelus, Sris, n. 



433. ExEEcisE. 

1. To love riches is the mark of a narrow mind. 2. 
It is the part of a wise man to do nothing contrary to the 
laws. 3. It is the duty of a good man to cultivate all the 
virtues. 4. Caius Popilius was sent as an ambassador to 
Antiochus the king. 5. Achilles obtained Homer as the 
herald of his valor. 6. Jupiter was regarded both as the 
king and as the father of all the gods. 7. It is the duty 
of a judge to consider, not what he himself wishes, but 
what the law requires. 8. To defend that which is right, 
I have ever thought a characteristic both of brav6 heroes 
and of great men. 9. To think this, is a mark of pru- 
dence ; to do it, of fortitude ; but both to think and to do 
it, of perfect virtue. 10. Great hatred is often excited 
against pride and arrogance. '11. We have perceived, 
not only the audacity and wickedness of Antony^ but also 
his insolence and pride. 12. All greatly praise your 
Cato, as a senator, as a commander, and as a m.an. 



Lesson LXXXIV. 
rendering of certain nouns and adjectives. 

434. Iii English, Adjectives are used substantively only 
in the Phiral, but in Latin they are occasionally so used even 
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in the Singular, especially in the Neuter with an abstract 
sense : 

The truth, verum (a true thing). No sincerity, nihil sinari (nothing 
of the siucere). 

435. Proper names of places, when nsed with oforfrom 
i;o designate nativity or originy are usually rendered by Latin 
Adjectives : 

Archytas oi Tarentum, Archytas Tareniimis, Gorgias of Leontini, 
Gorgias Leontinus. See G. 441, 5. 

436. Proper names with prepositions, as of irVy are often 
rendered by Latin Adjectives : 

Ulysses in Homer, Homericus Ulixes. Hercules in Xenophon, 
HerdUles Xenophonteus. The battle of Pharsalia, proelium PharsaJi- 
cum. The battle of Cannae, Cannensis pugna. See G. 441, 6. 

437. The English expressions, thefrstpart of the midcUe 
(part) of the last part of the highest part of the lowest part 
of and the like, are generally rendered by Latin Adjectives : 

Tlie first part of the province, prima provincia. The middle of sum- 
mer, media aestas. . See G. 441, 6. 

438. Substantives, which designate persons as the agents 
of actions, may often be best rendered into Latin by Relative 
Clauses : 

Hearers, ii qui audtunt (those who hear). Statesmen, ii qui rei 
puhlica^ praesunt (those who preside over the repubiic). Lawgivers, 
ii qui leges scribuni (those who write laws). 

439. Participial nouns and verbal nouns with of should 
generally be rendered into Latin by a Passive Participle or a 
Gerund : 

In liberating the country, in liberanda pairia. Desirous of hearing 
you, cupidus ie audiendi. See G. 680 ; 559-566. 

440. Many adjoijtives are best rendered into Latin by 
the Genitive of nouns. 

Thus, — 

1. Spiritual, MENTAL, must bc rendered by antmi^ mmtiSj 
or ingenii ; bodily, by corporis : 
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By mental diseases, ariimi morbis, Bodily pain, dolor corpdris. 
Mental cultare, cultHra animi. 

2. LiTKEAKY may be rendered by Utterdrum ; leaened, 
sometimes by doctnnae^ doctrindrum ; artis^ artium ; pki- 
LOSOPHicAL, hy philosqphiaey or de philosophia : 

Literary pursuits, litterSLrvm stvdia. Learned studies, doctnnae 
stvdia. 

441. Adjectives with adverbial modifiers may often be 
best rendered into Latin by the Genitive or Ablative of Char- 
acteristic. See Model III. 

442. MoDELS. 



I. The temple of Diana of I. 

Ephesus was bumed. 
II. Many are careless in II. 

selecting friends. 

III. JIow hlamdess ought III. 
commanders to be. 



Templum JEphesiae 

Didnae deflagrdvit. 
Midti in amJcis eli- 

gendis negligentes 

sunt. 
Qtcanta innocentia de- 

hent esse impera- 

tores. 



443. Kemaeks. 

1. MoDEL 11. — In selectino FitiENDS. Scc G. 680. 

2. MoDEL III. — How BLAMELESS, quajita innoceniia, lit. with (of ) 
how great innocence. 

4A4:- VOCABULAEY. 



Advantage, utitiias, aiis, f. 
Atticus, Attlcus, i, m. 
Battle, fight, pugna, ae, f. 
Between, inier, prep. with acc. 
Ceus, of Ceus or Cea, Ceus, a, um. 
Crotona, CroiOf 6nis, m. and f. 
Delight» oblectOf Hre, avif atum. 



Difference, there is a difference, 

iniirestf fuii. 
Enact, ¥rrite, scribo, ire, scripsi, 

scripium. 
Epaminondas, Fpaminondas, ae^ 

m. 
Gorp^as, Oorgias, ae, m. 
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Lawgiver, be a lawgiyer, Uges seri' 

hire, lit. io enact laws. 
Learned = of leaming, dodrinae, 

f. sing. gcn. 
Leontine, of Leontini, Leonilniis, 

a, um, 
I.CSS, minor, vs, comp. of parvua, 

G. 165. • 
Leuctrian, of Leuctra, Leuctricus, 

a, um. 
Lighten, levo, Sre, avi, Htum. 
Literary = of letters, litterarum, f. 

pl. gen. 
No, non, adv. 

Of = out of, e, «c, prep. with aW. 
Old age, senectus, ntis, f. 
Pharsalian, of Pharsalus, or Phar- 

salia, Pharsalius, a, um, 
Prodicus, Frodicus, i, m. 
Propose to one's self no other aim, 

nihil sihi aiiud nisi proponire; 

propOno, Ire, posui, posXium ; 



Kt. io propose io on^s sel/ 

noihing else excepi. 
So, sometimes rendered hy is, ea^ 

id; so virtuous, ea viriiite, 

lit. of ihai mrtue ; so wise, 

ea sapieniiay lit. of ihat tcis- 

dom. G. 428. 
Statesman, be a statesman, rei puh- 

licae praesum, esse,fui; lit. io 

superiniend ihe repuhlic. 
Suffering, pain, dolor, Oris, m. 
Superbus, Superhus, i, m. 
Tarquinius, Tarquinius, ii, m. 
Useful, be useful, uiilitaiem affgro, 

ferre, attiUi, aUaium, lit. tm- 

pai-i advaniage. 
Warrior, be a warrior, heUum gero, 

ire, gessi, gestum, lit. io wage 

war. 
While, when, quum, conj. 
Wrong, pravus, a, um. 



445. ExEBciSE. 

1. As there is a diflPerence between tlie right and the 
wrong, so is there between the true and the false. 2. 
Gorgias of Leontini, the teacher of Isocrates, lived one 
hiindred and seyen years. 3. Prodicus of Ceus was in 
great honor. 4. After the battle of Pharsalia, Cicero 
wrote to Atticus. 5. Afterthe battle of Leuctra, Epami- 
nondas was in great honor. 6. Solon the lawgiver was 
regarded as wise, one of the Seven. 7. Statesmen are 
no less useful than warriors. 8. Pythagoras came to 
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Crotona in the fourth year of the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus. 9. Literary studies delight old age. 10. 
Many while in exile have lightened their suffering by 
learned studies. 11. Our forefathers were so virtuous 
and wisey that, in enacting laws, they proposed to them- 
selves no other aim than the safety and advantage of the 
republic. 



Lesson LXXXV. 
» 

ADJECTIVES — CoNTiNUED. 

446* When -two or more Adjectives belong to the same 
substantive, as attributives, — 

1. They may be separate and independent modifiers of 
that substantive, and must then be connected by conjunc- 
tions. 

2. One of them may modify the substantive directly, while 
the others modify the complex idea formed by the substan- 
tive and adjective imited. The connective is then omitted : 

Obscure and difficult subjects, res ohscUras atque difficiles, All Latin 
words, omnia verha Laiina. 

447. By a difference of idiom, the Latin generally uses 
the connective afler muU% permuUi^ plurimi^ etc, though the 
English omits it in similar cases : 

Many large states, muZtae et magnae civitaies, 

448. The Positive with too^ somewhat^ unusually^ may 
be rendered by the Latin Comparative, and the Positive with 
very^ exceedingly^ by the Superlative : 

Too short, hrevior. Very short, hrevissimus. 

But instead of the Latin Comparative in the sense of tooj the Positive 
with nimis may be used, and instead of the Superlatiye ia the sense of 
rery, the Positive with vcUde : 
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Too great, nimts magnus. Very great, valde magnus, 
Here tlie emphasis rests upon too and very, rather than upon the ad- 
jective itself» 

449. The Positive with as — as possible is rendered by 
the Superlative with quam or quantus, with or withoiit 
possum : 

As great as possible, quam maximus, with or without possum. Sco 
Model II. 

450. When in English two comparatives occur with 

the — the, or with the — so much the^ they are generally best 

rendered into Latin by Comparatives with quanto — ta^itOy 

quo — eo or quo — hoc, See Model III. 

« 

451. MODELS. 

I. This state has been re- I. JBCaec civitas omni 

lieved of the whole aere alieno liherata 

debt. est, 

II. He led the army to II. Quam potuit maxtmis 

Rome with as rapid itinertbus Homam 

marches as possible. exercitum dux.it, 

III. The more difficult it is, III. Quo est difficUius^ eo 

the more honorable. praeclariics, 

452. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Debt, aes alienum, lit. copper or money belonging to 
another, 

2. MoDEL III. — The — THE, quo — eo, lit. hy what or hoio much — 
hy ihis or so much, 

453. Syno^n-ymes. 

Good, upright, honorable ; honus^ prohics, honestus. 

1. JBonus^ a, um ; good, — the generic word for this quality, 
applicable both to persons and to things. 
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2. ProhuSy a, um ; upbight, blamelbss, — a negative 
quality, free from blame rather than worthy of praise. 

3. JSbnestuSy o, um ; hoxoeable, vietuous, noblk- 
MiNDED, — involving a delicate sense of honor and duty. 



454. VOCABULAEY. 



Another's, belonging to another, 

cdienus, a, um, 
Armenian, Armenius, ii, m. 
Contract, contraho, Sre, traxi, 

tradum. 
Debt, aes alienum, lit. anoiher*8 

Tnoney. 
Drive, peUo, ire, pepW, pulsum. 
Equity, aequXta^f aiis, f. 
Heavy, weighty, great, severe, 

gra/ois, e. 
liOng-continued, veiy long, perdi- 

uturnus, a, um. 
Lond, gre&t, Tnagnus, a, um, 
Many of the, mulii, ae, a, pl., in 

agreement with noun. 
Money, aes, aeris, n., lit. copper. 
Noble-minded, honesius, a, um. 



Occupy the mind, iri anlmo versor, 

Sri, aius, lit. to move about in 

the mind. 
Princely, regOlis, e. 
Pursuit, exertion, studium, ii, n. 
Release, libiro, are, Svi, atum. 
Seem, mdeor, €ri, 'cisus sum. ' 
Since, ago, ahhinc, adv. 
Syllable, syUaba, ae, f. 
The — the, with comparatives, quo 

— eo. G. 418. Lit. hy how 

much — hy so much. 
Thought, cogitaiio, Onis, f. 
Tigranes, TigrSnes, is, m. 
Till, colo, ire, colui, cultum. 
TJpright, probus, a, um, 
Verse, versus, us, m. 
Voice, vox, vocis, f. 



455. ExERcisK. 

1. Cicero says that the good are always happy. 2. 
Nothing seems to Xenophon so princely as the pursuit of 
tilling the field. 3. The Komans waged a severe and 
long-continued war with Tigranes the king of the Arme-' 
nians. 4. Cicero released the state from a false debt. 
5. The consuls contracted no new debt for the state* 6. 
9 
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This large and heavy debt was contracted many years 
since. -7. Many weighty thoughts occupied the mind of 
the commander. 8. This verse is too long by one sylla- 
ble. 9. No one can be too honorable. 10. The orator 
spoke with as loud a voice as possible. 11. The greafer 
the fault is, the greater the pain. 12. Nothing is more 
worthy of a great and good man than virtue. 13. All 
upright men love equity itself. 14. Many of the best 
citizens and most noble-minded men were driven into 
exile. 

Lesson LXXXVI. 

pronouns. — personal. reflexive. 

456- The Nominatives 7, you^ ice, when not emphatic, 
are omitted in rendering into Latin. See Model I. 

457. -S^, she, ity they^ him^ her^ them.^ when not emphatic, 
are usually omitted in rendering, if they can be omitted with- 
out ambiguity. See Model II. 

458. When necessary, these Pronouns are rendered (1) 
generally by is ; but (2J if more demonstrative in force, in 
the sense of this one, that one, by hic or ille ; and (3) if em- 
phatic, but not reflexive (G. 448), he himself, himself, by ipse. 
See Models I. and III. 

459. But these Pronouns must sometimes be rendered by 
the Reflexive se. 

Thus,— 

1. The Objective^ himself^ herself itself, themselvesy must 
be rendered by se. See Model IV. 

2. In a Subordinate Clause expressing the sentiment of the 
Principal Subject, the Objectives him^ her^ it^ them^ must be 
rendered by se when they refer to the Principal Subject. 
See Model V. 
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3. In a Subordinate Clause which must be rendered by 
the Aecusative with the Infinitive and which expresses the 
sentiment of the Principal Subject, he^ she^ it, they^ must be 
rendered by se when they refer to the Principal Subject. 
See Model VI. 

460. The Objectives myself^ ourselveSy yourselves^ are 
rendered by the Personal Pronouns ego and tu. See Medel 
VII. 

461. But when special emphasis rests upon the Objectives 
myself ourselves, yourselves^ ipse is added to the Persoual 
Pronoun. See Model VIII. 

462. Personal Pronouns with prepositions are sometimes 
rendered by Possessives, especially with such words as 
epistola, Utteraey etc. See Model IX. 





463. MoDELs. 




I. 


You know how highly 


I. 


Eos quanti faeiam 




I prize them. 




scis. 


II. 


It is necessary that 


II. 


Hoc consilium lau- 




you should praise 




des necesse est ; 




this plan, for it can- 




mutdri enim non 




not be changed. 




potest. 


III. 


It is fitting that he 


IH. 


Oportet ipsum esse 




should himself be a 




virum bonum. 




good man. 






IV. 


The boys conduct 


IV. 


JPueri valde pru- 




themselves very pru- 




denter se gerunt 




dently. 






V. 


Caesar asks me to 


V. 


Caesar 'ut veniam 




come to him. 




ad se rogat. 


VI. 


The consul thinks that 


VI. 


Consul se amicos 




he has friends. 




habere arhitrdtur. 


VII. 


We console ourselves. 


VII. 


Nbs consoldmur. 


VIII. 


See that you guard 


VIII. 


Fac ut te ipsum 




' yourself. 




custodias. 
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IX. I have received three 
letters from you. 



IX. Accepi tucLs 
epistolas. 



tres 



464* Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — How HiGHLY, quanti. See G. 402, III. 

2. MoDEL II. — That you should praise, laudes. See G. 496, 1. 

3. MoDEL V. — To COME, ut veniam, lit. that I may come, See G. 
492, 2. 

4. MoDEL VIII. — See that you guard, fac ui cusiodias, lit. do or 
make tliat you guard, See G. 492, 1. 

5. MoDEL IX. — From you, a te, or tuas agreeing with episidlas. 

465. VOCABULABY. 



Admit, confess, confiteor, €ri, fes- 

sus sum, dep. 
Again and again, etiam atque eti- 

am, ady. 
Allow, concedo, Ire, cessi, cessum. 
As, for, pro, prep. with abl. 
As much, quantus, a, um, relative 

to tantu^. 
Await, exspecto, Hre, Uvi, Htum. 
Be ignorant of, ignOro, Sre, avi, 

atum. 
Bom, be born, nascor, i, natus 

sum. 
British, of or from Great Britain, 

Britannicus, a, um. 
Dutiful aflfection, piUas, Uiis, f. 
I, emphatic, eg6mei. G. 184, 3. 
Indeed, quidem, adr. 
Joj, laetitia, ae, f. 



Move, affect, afflcio, tre, fed, fec- 

tum. 
Myself, reflexive, not intensive, 

ego, mei. G. 448. 
Others, the others, tho rest, ceteri, 

ae, a, pl. 
Satisfy, satisfado, Ire, fed, fac- 

tum. G. 2G, 2, 3), (b) ; 885, 2. 
So much, tantus, a, um, antecedent 

to quantus. 
State, say, dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 
Take, appropriate, sumo, ire, 

sumpsi, sumptum. 
Thyself, yourself, reflexive, not 

intensive, tu, tui. G. 448. 
To, towards, of friendly feelings 

and conduct towards a person, 

erga, prep. with acc. 
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466. ExEEciSE. 

1. You, Cato, were born not for me, not for yourself, 
but for your country. 2. You will not denythat you are 
very desirous of glory. 3. I have never denied that they 
(these) are very desirous of glory. 4. There were some 
w^ho called themselves wise. 5. I was moved with the 
greatest joy, when I heard that you had been made consul. 
6. Philosophers admit that they are ignorant of many 
things^ and that they have to learn many things again 
and again. 7. As much time as is allowed them for. 
pleasures, / shall take for myself for my studies. 8. 
There is nothingnew, which, indeed, either you would wish 
to hear, or which I should dare to state as certain. 9. I 
sditisfy all the others by my dutiful affection to you ; my- 
self I ncver satisfy. 10. I am awaiting your letter from 
Great Britain. 

Lesson LXXXVII. 
pronouns. — possessive. 

467* The Possessive Pronouns, my, your^ his^ etc, when 
not emphatic, should be omitted in rendering into Latin, if 
they can be supplied from the context. See Model I. 

468. When necessary, the Possessives of the Third Per- 
Bon, hisy her^ its^ their^ are rendered, — 

1. By suus, This occurs (1) when they refer to the sub- 
ject of the clause in which they stand, and (2) when in a 
Subordinate Clause expressing the sentiment of the Principal 
Subject, they refer to that subject. See Models 11. and IIL 

2. By the Genitive of a Demonstrative or Relative. This 
occurs when suus is not admissible. See Model IV. 
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469. The Latin Possessive belongiDg to two or more 
nouns is generally expressed but once. See Model V. 

470. The Possessive with own — my owriy your own^ 
etc. — is generally rendered by the simple Possessive; but if 
own is emphatic, it must be rendered by the Genitive of ipse. 
See Model VI. 

471. MODBLS. 



I. Socrates already held in 
his hand the deadly 
cup. 
II. Heinstructedhisbrother. 

III. They know what their 

fellow-citizens think. 

IV. Socrates and all his dis- 

ciples were delighted 
with the study of phi- 
losophy. 
V. I impart a share of my 
hurden to no one, of 
my glory to all the 
good. 
VI. He is moved by his own 
power. 



I. Socrates in manujam 
mortiferum iUud te- 
nebat poculum. 
II. Fratrem suum erudi- 
vit, 

III. Sciunt quid sui cives 

cogitent. 

IV. Socrates atqite omnes 

ejus discipuli studio 
phUosophia/e delec- 
tdti sunt. 
V. Oneris mei partem ne- 
mini impertio^ glo- 
riae honis omnihus. 

VI. Sua vi (or sua ipsius 
vi) movetur. 



472. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — The deadly cup, mortiflrum iUud pociilum, lit. 
ihat deadly cup. See G. 450, 4. 

2. MoDEL IV. — All his, omnes ejus. Here his is not reflexive, 
and is accordingly rendered by ejuSf not by suus, 

473. Synonymes. 

City, town, state, republic ; urhsy oppidum^ civitas^ res 
puJbUca. 
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1. Urbs^ urbiSy £ ; city, — tbe iisual word for city. 

2. Oppiduniy 1, n. ; foetified town or city. 

3. OivUasy dtiSy f. ; state, — as a political organizatioD, 
with its laws and institutions. 

4. Hes publicay rei publicae^ f, ; comiONWEALTH, eepublic. 



474. VOCABULARY. 



Achievement, res gesia, rei gestae, 

lit. thing performed, 
Admire, admiror, dri, atus sum, 

dep. 
Approach, accedo, ire, cessi, ces- 

sum. 
Catulus, Catulus, i, m. 
Cimbrian, CimbricuSy a, um, A 

victory over the Cimbrians, 

Cimbrica vidoria, 
CoUeague, collega, ae, m. 
Consider, judge, existlmo, are, avi, 

atum. 
Dignity, dignltas, atis, f. 
Discourse, oratio, Onis, f. 
Esteem, facio, ire, feci, factum, 

lit. io make. 
Except, praeter, prcp. with acc. 



Exhort, cohortor, ari, atus sum, 

dep. 
Grcnius, ingenium, ii, n. 
How higlily, with verbs of valuing, 

quanti. G. 402, lll. 1. 
Life, period of life, aetas, atis, f. 
Milesian, of Miletus, Milesius, 

a, um. 
Most exalted, summus, a, um, 

superlat. of supirus. G. 

163, 3. 
Rcst upon, be situated in, esse 

posltus, a, um, in with abL 
Share, communico, cire, avi, aium. 
Thales, Thales, is, m. ; acc. . em 

or en, 
Worth, moral worth, virtus, fitis,^ f. 



475. ExERcisE. 

1. The orator spent his life in the study of eloquence. 
2. Marius shared with his coUeague Catulus the glory of 
his victory over the Cimbrians. 3. AU the seven wisc 
men, except Thales of Miletus, presided over their states. 
4. It is a characteristic of your wisdom to consider that 
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all your dignity rests upon your worth and achievements. 
5. Socrates aaid that he knew nothing. 6, His whole 
discourse was spent in praising virtue, and in exhorting 
all men to the pursuit of virtue. 7. There is no doubt 
that Itome was a most beautiful city. 8. AU the states 
are compelled to await youi* aid. 9. You all know how 
highly I esteem the republic. 10. Our forces were ap- 
proaching the town of Antioch. 11. Many admired 
Plato on account of his most exalted genius. 



Lesson LXXXVin. 

PRONOUNS. — DEMONSTRATIVE. RELATIVE. 

476* Tbe Demonstratives, thia^ thatj t/iese, those^ are rcn- 
dered into Latin, — 

1. Literally by hic, ille^ iste, For the difference in tbe use 
of these forms, see G. 450. See Models IV. and VI. 

2. By the Relative, to mark • a close connection with the 
preceding sentence or clause. See Model I. 

3. Tbe expressions, and that toOy and that indeed^ are ren- 
dered by is witb a conjunction. See Model II. 

4. Before an objective witb of, this^ that^ these^ or those^ 
referring to a noun already expressed before a preceding ofy 
is generally omitted in rendering. See Model III. 

477. The Relative is generally rendered by the Latin 
Relative, but certain differences of idiom require attention. 

1. As the Relative clause in Latin often precedes tbe An- 
tecedent clause, the Antecedent itself is often introduced 
into tbe Relative clause. It is tben usually represented in 
its own clause by a demonstrative, is^ idem^ hiCj eto. See 
Model IV. 
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2. When the real Antecedent is an Appositive, it must in 
Latin be introduced into the Relative clause. See Model V. 

3. Adjectives belonging in sense to the antecedent some- 
times stand in the IJelative clause, in agreement with the 
relative, especially comparatives, superlatives, and numerals. 
See Model VI. 



478. MoDELS. 



I. The fact itself speaks, 
and this always has 
very great weight. 
II. You have a memory, and 
that too an unbounded 
one. 

III. Whose eloquence was 

more conspicuous than 
that of Pisistratus ? 

IV. Let every one occupy 

himself in the art with 
which he is acquainted. 
V. Thence I hastened to 
Amanus, a mountain 
which separates Syria 
from Cilicia. 
VI. Agamemnon vowed to 
Diana the most beau- 
tiful thing which had 
been bom tJiat year 
in his kingdom. 



I. Res loquitur ipsa ; 
quae semper valet 
plurimum. 
II. Hahes memoriam^ et 
eam infinitam. 

III. Cujus eloquentia prae- 

stahilior fuit. quam 
Pisistrati ? 

IV. Qicam quisque norit 

artem^ in hac se ex- 
erceat. 

V. Inde ad Amdnum 
contendi^ qui mons 
Syriam a CiUcia 
dividit. 

VI. Agamemnon devovit 
Didnae quod in 
suo regno pulckerri- 
mum natum esset 
illo anho. 



479. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL IIL — Whose, cvjusy lit. ofwhom. 

2. MoDEL IV. — Nbrii, Potential Subj., lit. whatever art each one 
may know. 
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3. MoDEL V. — A MOUNTAiN WHiCH, qui mouSj lit. which mountain. 

4. MODEL VI. — The most beautiful thing which, quod pul- 



cherrimum, lit. which the most heautiful. 

480. VOCABULARY. 



And tliat too, et is, ea, id ; et is 

quidem, 
As to, after so, ui, conj. with subj. 
Astyages, Astydges, is, m. 
Be beld = to be, sum, esse, fui. 
Compare, confiro, ferre, iidi, col- 

Isium. 
Conduct one's self, se gerSre ; 

gero, fre, gessi, gestum. 
During, in, in, ptep. with abl. 
Eclipse, defedio, Onis, f. 
Entertain, hold, teneo, ere, ui, 

tentum, 
Expose one's self, se opponire ; 

oppOno, Sre, posui, positum. 
Famous, clarus, a, um. The fa- 

mous, sometimes rendercd by 

Ule, a, ud. 
Foolish, demens, entis. 
He, she, etc. = the same one, idem, 

eddem, idem. 



Joyful, laetus, a, um. 

Of after superlatives = among, 

inter, prep. with acc. 
Predict, praedico, ire, dixi, dtc- 

tum. 
Ehetorician, rhetor, dris, m. 
Say, relate, fero, ferre, iuli, la- 

tum. 
Small, contracted, angustus, a, 

um. 
Sufficiently, saiis, adv. 
Suitably = wortliily enough, satis 

digne, adv. 
Surpass the foUy = be more fool- 

ish, esse demeniior, ius. 
Take place, happen, fio, fiM, fac- 

ius sum. G. 294. 
Unpopularity, invidia, ae, f. 
"Well-known, sometimes rendered 

by iUe, a, ud. G. 450, 4. 
Worthily, digne, adv. 



481. ExEECISE. 

1. Gorgias of Leontini, the well-known ancient rhetori- 
cian, was held in great honor. 2. At Eome there were 
some who exposed themselves to unpopularity for the safety 
of their country. 3. Cicero was in Athens just ten days. 
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4. Nothing can surpass the foUy of those who, in a free 
state, so conduct themselves as to be feared. 5. That 
which is base is never useful. 6. Thales of Miletus,*who 
is said to have been the wisest of the Seven, has never 
been suitably praised. 7. He is said to have predicted 
the eclipse of the sun which took place in the reign of 
Astyages. 8. Epicurus, in one house, and that too a 
small one, entertained many friends, 9. Of the many 
most joyful days which Scipio had seen during his life, 
that day was the most famous. 10. Let us compare the 
life of Demosthenes with that of Cicero. 



Lesson LXXXIX. 
pronouns. — interrogative. indefinite. 

482* Why? how is it that? may be rendered hy quid? 
Why then ? what indeed ? by quid enim f What of the 
fact that? by q;aid quod? See Model I. 

483. The article a, or an, is generally omitted in ren- 
dering, unless it has the force of a certain, some^ any^ in 
which case it may be rendered by aViquis^ sometimes even by 
quidam or quispiam, See Model II. 

484. The article the is generally omitted in rendering ; 
but when it has the force of that, especially before a relative 
clause, it is rendered by the pronoun is^ and sometimes by 
ille. See Model III. 

485. Every with an ordinal, and, in most instances, all 
with a superlative or ordinal, should be rendered by quisque* 
See Models I. and IV. 

486. One another^ each other^ may be rendered by inter 
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««, or tnter ipsoa^ and one^ one — anotJiery another^ by alius -— 
alium. See Model V. ; also above, 270, Model Vlll. 

487. MoDELS. 

I. What shall we say of I. Quid^ quod optimus 

the faet that the best quisque aequissimo 

mcn ever die with the animo morttur f 
greatest equanimity ? 

II. Cicero did not discuss II. Cictro non partem 

a part of the case, but egit causae^ sed de 

spoke upon the whole tota re diodt, 
subject. 

III. Xenophon, the pupil of III. Xenophon^ Socraticus 

Socrates, wrote his- i7/€, scripsit histori- 

tory. am. 

IV. At every third word of IV. Tertio quoque verbo 

his oration, he threat- orationis suae mihi 

ened me. minahdtur. 

V. They were unlike each V. Dissimtles inter se 

other. fuerunt. 

488. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — What shall we sat op the fact that, quid, quodf 
lit; what, that, i. e. what of the fact that, or what shall we say? &c. 

2. MoDEL II. — Thb pupil op Socrates, Socraticus tUe, the — 
emphatic rendered by ille. 

489. Synontmes. 

I. Who, which, what ; quis, uter^ qui ? 

1. Quis^ quae^ quid; who, which one, which? — who, 
which, of any number. 

2. Uter^ utra^ utrum ; who, which one ? — which of two. 

3. Quiy quaey quod ; what, of what chabacter or 
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KiND, — inquires after some distinguishing characteristic of 
the object, while quis and uter inqnire after the object itself. 

II. AU, every ; omnisy quisquej unus quisque, 

1. Omnis^ e ; all, every, every one, every part, — 
with the idea of including the whole. 

2. Quisqice^ quaeque, quidqtce or quodque; every, every 
ONE, EACH ONE, — giving promincnce to the individual, 
rather than to the whole of which he is a part. 

3. Uhus quisque (unus^ a, um) ; every one, eveey single 
ONE, EVERY iNDiviDirAL OBJECT, — strongcr thau quisque^ as 
it admits no exception. 



490. VOCABULARY. 



Age, period of life, aetaSy atisj f. 
All, each, every, quisque, quaeque, 

quodque and quidque or quic- 

que ; G. 191, 1, 1) ; omnis, e. 

Each topic, quidque, AU the 

good, optimus quisque, lit. 

each hest man* 
Commend, make acceptable, jproio, 

Sre, avi, Stum» 
Commit to writing, littSris rdando, 

Sire, avi, atum. 
Condition, state, status, us, m. 
Constantly, assiduus, a, um. G. 

443. 
Conversation, sermo, Onis, m. 
Desirable, optahllis, e. 
Fifth, quintus, a, um. 
For the reason that, propterea 

quod, conj. - 
Friend of the people, populHris, e. 



G. 



Individual, one, unus, a, um 

17G, 1. 
Is doing, is done, agXtur, actum 

est, pass. of ago, 
Lightly, leviter, adv. 
On the subject of, concerning, de, 

prep. with abl. 
Once, formerly, quondam, adv. 
Praetor, praetor, 6ris, m. 
Koscius, Rosdus, ii, m. 
Seek, expSto, ire, petivi, petltum. 
Seirtus, Sextus, i, m. 
Take the census of, censeo, ere, ui, 

censum. The census of Sicily 

is taken, Sicilia censetur. 
Touch, tango, Ire, ietigi, tactum. 
Which, which one, of two, vter, 

utra, utrum. G. 149. 
With each other, inier se, G, 

448,1. 
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491. EXERCISE. * 

1. Who saluted him? 2. Which one of us is the 
friend of the people, you or I? 3. Whpt is the condition 
of the republic? 4. I have committed to writing the 
conversation which Crassus and Antony once (formerly) 
held with each other pn the subject of eloquence. 5. The 
census of Sicily was taken every fifth year ; it was ta- 
ken in the praetorship of Verres. - 6. What is more 
desirable than wisdom? what more worthy of a man? 7. 
Those who seek this are called philosophers. 8. Death is 
common to every age. 9. Each of your friends will 
write to you. 10. I will touch lightly each individual 
topic. 11. The consuls so conducted themselves that 
they commended their plans to all the good. 12. Sextus 
Eoscius not only was not at Eome, but did not know at 
all what was doing at Rome, for the reason that he was 
constantly in the country. 



Lesson XC. 
verbs. — active. passive. transitive. intran- 

SITIVE. 

492* With transitive verbs a thought may in general, at 
the pleasure of the 'svriter, be expressed either actively or 
passively ; but if the subject of the active construction would 
be an abstract noun with a genitive of the real agent, the 
passive construction is preferred. See Models I. and II. 

493. Those verbs which in English are used both transi- 
tively and intransitively must be rendered into Latin with 
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special care, as we often find in such cases that the transitive 
sense miist? be rendered by one verb and the intransitive by 
another. Thus the verb to increase^ when used transitively, 
must be rendered by augeo^ but when used intransitively by 
cresco. 

494. The English Impersonal Construction in the passive 
voice is often rendered personally in Latin. This is espe- 
cially common with verbs of perceiving^ declaring^ saying^ 
thiiiking^ finding^ ieeming^ and the like. See Model III. 

1. But in the Compound tenses of verbs of saying and ihinking, the 
Latin prefers the Impersonal Construction : iraditum est, didum esty 
dicendum est, credendum est, etc. See Model IV. 

495. But the English Personal Construction may some- 
times be rendered into Latin by the Impersonal. Thus, — 

1. The Second Periphrastic Conjugation is often Imper- 
sonal. See Model V. 

2. Latin verbs which are intransitive in the active — i. e. do 
not govern the accusative — in the passive can be used only 
impersonally. See Model VI. 

496. MoDELs. 

I. All things were ordained . I. A Deo omnia con- 

hy God, stituta sunt, 

II. The prudence of Cicero II. Ciceronis p^^udentia 

liberated the republic res puhltca maxi- 

from the greatest dan- mis periculis est 

gers. liherdta. 

III. It is related that Aristi- III. ArisUdes omniumjuS' 

des was the most just tisstmus fuisse tra' 

of all. dttur, 

IV. It has been said that the IV. Dictum est legem esse 

law is a silent magis- mutum magistrd- 

trate. tum, 

V. The plans of audacious V. Audacium civium con- 
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citizens must often be 

resisted. 
VI. An unsuccessful battle 
^ was fought by the con- 

suls. 



siliis saepe est re- 
sistendum. 
VI. A consulilms male 
pugndtum est. 



497. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL II. — In this sentence, though the ActiYe constraction is 
used in the English, the Fassive is preferable in the Latin. 

2. MoDEL III. — Observe the Personal construction. 

3. MoDEL V. — The Impersonal constraction is necessary in the 
Passive, because resisto does not admit the Accusative. 

4. MoDEL VI. — An unsuccessful battle was fought, mcUe pug- 
natum est, lit. it wasfought badly. 



498. VOCABULARY. 



Acquire, paj-Oj cCre, G,vi, SLtum. 
Act, dOjfado, ire, fed, factum. 
Admire, wonder at, miror, Uri, 

atus sum, dep. 
Be eminent, unus, a, um, emineo, 

ere, ui, or emineo alone. 
Commonwealth, res puhlica, rei 

publicae, f. 
Desert, desero, ire, serui, sertum, 
l)iminish, minuo, ire, ui, ntum. 
Eminent, excelling, excellens, entis. 
Estccm lightly, despise, contemno, 

ire, tempsi, temptum. 
Great, illustrious, amplus, a, um. 
Increase, trans., augeo, ere, auxi, 

auctum. 
Kind, every kind, omne genus ; 

genus, iris, n. 



My, your, etc, own productions, 

mea, tua, etc. G. 441, 1. 
Old, senex, senis ; as suhstant., an 

old person. 
Oratory, dicendi, o, um, o, ger. of 

dico, lit. of, for, etc, speak- 

ing. 
Hesources, mcans, opes, opum, f. 

pl. G. 133, 1. 
Scaevola. Scaevola, ae, f. 
So far, tantum, adv. So far am I 

from, tantum ahest ut with 

subj., the clause with ut being 

the subject of ahest. 
Spirit, courage, anlmus, i, m. 
Withdraw, decedo, ire, cessi, ces- 

sum. 
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499. ExEEciSE. 

1. Money has always been lightly esteemed by all the 
greatest and most distinguished men. 2. He defended 
the commonwealth when he was a young man; he will 
not desert it now that he is old. 3. I have always 
praised Cato as a commander. 4. Cato, as a man emi- 
nent (excelling) in every virtue, has been praised by alL 
5. It seems to me that Crassus acted more wisely than 
Scaevola. 6. So far are we from admiring our own pro- 
ductions, that Demosthenes himself, who is eminent among 
all in every hind of oratory (speaking) , does not satisfy 
us. 7. Your plans will jpot diminish^ but increase^ the 
calamity. 8. There is no doubt that the resources and 
spirits of the enemy are increasing from day to day. 9. 
The valor of Scipio compelled Hannibal to withdraw 
from Italy. 10. We must not only acquire wisdom, but 
also use it. 



Lesson XCI. 
verbs. — general statements. 

500* In general statements the second person singular, 
or the first and third persons plural, are often used in Latin 
to denote an indefinite subject, as people, persons in general. 
Thus,— 

I. The second person singular is used when the remark is 
conceived of as addressed to any one who may chance to 
hear or read it; you^ anyone. The second person of the sub- 
jufictive is frequently so used. See M<j^l III. 
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II. The first person plural is used when the speaker wishes 
to include himself in the general statement ; we ought^ every 
one oughL The third person plural is used in such general 
expressions as they say^ they report^ they think^ etc. See 
Models I. and 11. 

III. But in such general statements, the third person 
singular of the passive voice is oflen used in Latin. See 
Model III. 

501. MODELS. 

I. We envy those who I. Tis aemuldmur qui 

have the things which ea habent^ qiuie nos 

we long to have, habere cupimus, 

II. They si^y that Solon ^ II. Solonem dicunt At/ie- 

was the wisest of the niensium sapientis- 

Athenians, simum fuisse. 

III. Having obtained a vic- III. Parta victoria, iis 

tory, you should con- quos vi deviceris 

sult for those whom consulendum est. 
you have subdued by 
force. 

502. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL 11. — For the position ofdicunt, see Remarks 304, 1. 

2. MoDEL III. — You 6HOULD CON8ULT FOR = onc should consult 
for, consulendum est, 

503. Syjs^ontmes. 

Knowleclge, foresight,'wisdom; scientia^ prudentia, sapi- 
entia, 

1. Scientia,ae,f,; knowledge, skill, — knowledge both 
theoretical and practical. 
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2. Prudentia^ ae^ f.; forksight, prudence, sagacity, 

SOITND JUDGMENT. 

3. Sapientia^ ae, f.; avisdom, — involving both discern- 
ment and culture. 



504. VOCABULARY. 



Adversary, adversariusj ii, masc. 

adj. used as substant. 
Author, adviser, aucfor, oris, m. 

and f. 
Avoid, 'viiOf arey avi, atum, 
Be on one's guard, caveo, ere, cavi, 

cautum. 
Confidence, fides, ei, f.* Have con- 

fidence in, fidem haheo with 

dat. 
Contend, decerto, are, avi, atum, 
Easily, /adZf, adv. 
-Injury, harm, injuria, ae, f. 
Instance, tliing, res, rei, f. 
Know, understand, intelUgo, ire, 

lexi, lectum, 
Live, one lives, men live, vivltur, 

lit. it is lived, 
Magian, pl. the Magi, Magus, i, m. 
Mother, mater, tris, f. 
Muse, Musa, ae, f. 



Openly, palam, adv. An open ad- 
versary, palam adversarius. 

Possess, have, habeo, ere, ui, Uum. 

Quickly, celeriter, adv. 

Set fire to, infiammo, are, avi, 
atum, 

Suggestion, at the suggestion of, 
auctor in the abl. abs. At the 
suggestion of the Magi, Magis 
auctorihus, lit. the Magi heing 
advisers, 

Think, arhttror, ari, Htus sum, 
dep. 

Towards, adversus, prep. with acc. 

Undertake, susdpio, ire, cepi, cep- 
tum, 

Unharmed, sine injuria, lit. with- 
out harm, according to con- 
nection, without doing or with- 
out suffering wrong. 

Xerxes, Xerxes, is, m. 



505. EXERCISE. 

1. They say that he is the wisest who most quickly 
perceives in each instance what is true. 2. We have con- 
fidence in those whom we think to know (understand) 
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more than ourselves. 3. By being on your guard, you 
would easily avoid him who is an open adversary. 4. It 
is said that Xerxes, at the suggestion of the Magi, set fire 
to the temples of Greece. 5. There are certain duties to 
be observed even towards those from whom you have re- 
ceived an injury. 6. Wars must be undertaken that men 
may live in peace unharmed (without injury). 7. Al- 
though the results of war are uncertain, yet one should 
contend for liberty at the peril of life. 8. While we sleep 
the Muses will not give us the knowledge of writing, 
reading, and the other arts. 9. Cicero says that wisdom 
is the mother of all good arts. 10. The knowled^e of 
the liberal arts is more useful than money. 11. All 
statesmen ought to possess the highest prudence. 



Lesson XCII. 
verbs. — tenses. 

506. In English the Present tense is sometimes used of 
an action which is really future, and must therefore be ren- 
dered into Latin by the Future tense. See Model I. 

507. In English, the Present, the Future, or the Perfect, 
is sometimes used of a future action which must be completed 
before some specified event. In such cases it must be ren- 
dered into Latin by the Future Perfect. See Model IL 

508. When the English Imperfect or Past tense simply 
states an historical fact, without any reference to the con- 
tinuance of the action, it must be rendered into Latin by the 
Perfect ; but when it pictures a scene, or represents the ac- 
tion as continuing, it must be rendered by the Imperfect. 
See Models III. and IV. 
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5.09. The Imperfect with while is often best rendered by 
dum with the Present. See Model IV. 

510. The Perfect with kavej when used of an action 
which has been going on for some time, is best rendered by 
the Present, generally with Jamdiu. Jamdudumj etc. See 
Model V. 



511. MODELS. 



I. If we follow naturei we 

shall not go astray. 
II. When r^reach Rome, I 
will write to you. 

III. They saw the gleaming 

swords. 

IV. While our soldiers were 

coUecting these things, 
the king himself es- 
caped from their 
hands. 
V. I have not known for a 
long time what you 
are doins:. 



I. Naturam si sequemur^ 
non dberrahtmus, 
II. Romam quum venero^ 
scribam ad te. 

III. FuLgentes gladios vi- 

debant. 

IV. Saec dum nostri col- 

Ttgunt^ rex ipse effu- 
git e manibics. 



V. Jamdiu ignoro quid 
agas. 



512. Remabks. 



1. MoDEL I. — If we pollow, Latln idiom, ifwe shall follow. The 
action really belongs to the future. 

2. MoDEL II. — When I REACH, Latin idiom, when I shdll have 
reached^ — a future action to be completed before the time of -writing. 

3. MoDEL IV. — Whilb our soldiers were collecting, Latin 
idiom, while our (soldiers) coUed, 

4. MoDEL V. — I HAVE NOT KNOWN Fos A LONG TiME, Latln idiom, 
for a long iime Ido not know» 
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513. Synonymes. 

Innocence, honesty, integrity, virtue ; innocejitia^ honestas, 
integrYtas^ virtus. 

1. Innocentia^ae^f,\ innocence, blamelessness, — free- 
(lom from guilt. 

2. Jlonestas^atis^f.; honesty, moral worth, — especially 
as shown in character and intention. 

3. Integritas^ dtis, f. ; integrity, upeightn^bss, — involv- 
ing the idea of soundness and completeness of moral char- 
acter. 

4. VirtuSy utis, f ; virtue, moral worth, — as shown 
bbth in life and in character, more comprehensive than either 
of the other three words. 

514. Vocabulary. 



Accommodate one*s self to, yield 

to, obstquor, t, secQius sum, 

dcp. 
Assiduously, studiOse, adv. 
Consider, consider as, arhHror, 

ari, aius sum. 
Defendant, reus, rei, m. 
Eagerly, cupide, adv. 
For a long time, jamdudum, adv. 
Good will, henevoleniia, ae, f. 
Happen, befall, acctdo, ^re, eidi. 
If any, si quis, quae or qua, quid. 

G. 190, 2. 
Indeed, I, thou, etc : a personal 



pronoun witli a conj. is often 

bcst rendered by.the relat. qui, 

quae, quod. G. 453. 
Inhabitant, incdla, ae, m. and f. 
Innocence, innoceniia, ae, f. 
Lcss, minus, adv. 
Let = cause that, facio, (irc, fcci, 

facium, ut with subj. 
Mcans, by no means, nuUa re, lit. 

by no ihing. 
Moral worth, honor, honestas, 

aiis, f. 
More fully, pluribus verbis, lit- 

wiih more words. 
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Obtain, nanciscor, i, nadus sum, 

dep. 
Occasion, there is occasion, need, 

opus est,fuit, 
One's, one's own, suus, a, um» 
Others', of others, another*s, ali- 

enus, a, um. 



Preceptress, praeceptrix, icis, f. 
Proof, testimonium, ii, n. 
World, mundus, i, m. 
Yesterday*s, of yesterday, hester- 

nus, a, um. Yesterday, hes- 

terno die. G. 426. 



515. EXERCISE. 

1. Socrates considered himself an inhabitant land citizen 
of the whole world. 2. If anything new shall happen, 
we will let you know. 3. If there shall be any occasion, 
you will let us know. 4. I will write to you more fully 
when I obtain more leisure. 5. Our forefathers assidu- 
ously cultivated their own fields ; they did not eagerly 
seek those of others. 6. I never pleased myself less than 
yesterday ; indeed, while I accommodated myself to the 
young men, I forgot that I was old. 7. The defendant 
has given me the proof of his innocence. 8. I have often 
admired the moral worth of Socrates. 9. With wisdom 
as a preceptress, one can live in tranquillity. 10. Statesr 
men can by no means more easily secure the good will of 
the multitude than by integrity and virtue. 11. I have 
for a long time desired to visit Athens. 12. We had for 
a lon«: time desired to visit Rome, 
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Lesson xcin. 

VERBS. — INDICATIVE. 

516. The English Indicative must often be rendered by 
the Latin Subjunctive. Thus, — 

1. Often in clauses denoting Cause, or Time and Cause. 
See Model I. 

2. In Indirect Questions. See Model 11. 

3. In the Subordinate Clauses of Indirect Discourse. See 
Model III. 

4. In Relative Clauses defining indefinite antecedents. 
See Model IV. 

5. In Clauses denoting Result, and sometimes in Condi- 
tional and in Concessive Clauses. See Model V. 

517. The Indicative with that^ in a clause which is used 
either as the subject or the object of a verb, is generally best 
rendered into Latin by the Infinitive with a Subject Accusa- 
tive. See Model VI. 

518. MODELS. 

I. Panaetius praises Scipio I. Panaetius Scipionem 

Africanus, because he Africanum laudat^ 

was temperate. quod fuerit ahstt- 

nens. 

II. It is asked whether onc 11. Quaeritur numquod 

duty is greater than officium aliud alio 

another. majus sit, 

III. Ennius does not think III. Ennius non censet lu- 

that one should mourn gendam esse mor- 

over death which im- tem quam immor- 

raortality foUows. talttas consequatur. 
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IV. There is no one who is 
not able to attain to 
virtue. 
V, I would not decline the 
labor, if I had any 
leisure time. 

VI. We hear that Catiline 
spoke of the republic 
with some in one way 
and with others in 
another. 



VI. 



Nemo est qid ad vir- 
tutem pervenlre non 
possit. 

Laborem non recusa- 
rem, si mihi ullum 
esset vacuum tem- 
pus. 

Catillnam aUter cum 
aliis de re pmhlXca 
locutum aicdlmus. 



519. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — TiiAT ONE siiouLD MOiTiiK OVER DEATH, lugendam 
csse moriemy lit. ihai deaih should he mourned, 

2. MODEL VI. — WlTII SOME IN ONE WAY AND WITH OTHERS IN 

ANOTHER, dttier cum aliis, lit. in anoiher way wiih oihers. 
520. VOCABULARY. 



Aloiie, sdlus, a, um. G. 149. 
Aristotle, Arisioiiles, is, m. 
Delightful, charming, dulcis, e. 
Destitute of, expers, eriis. G. 399. 
Do, act, ago, Sre, egi, acium. 
Entirely, amnmo, adv. 
Evening, vesper, iris, m. At cven- 

ing, vesperi. 
For the sake of, graiia or causa 

withgcn. G. 4U, 2, 3). 
Justice, justiiia, ae, f. 
Justly, juste, adv. 

10 



Learning, erudition, erudiiio, 

Onis, f. 
Ofler, affiro, ferre, ati^li, allaium. 
Opinion, opinio, onis, f. 
Prince, princeps, ipis, m. 
Kecall, caU to mind, commemdro, 

Sre, Svi, aium. 
Say — not, deny, nego, are, Hm, 

aium. Say that no one = deny 

that any one, nego, etc. 
"Wont, be wont, soleo, ere, soliius 

sum. G. 272, 8. 
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521. EXEBCISE. 



1. Brutus has written to me ; but what he wishes I do 
not know ; for what counsel can I offer him, since I need 
counsel myself ? 2. For the sake of exercising my mem- 
ory, I recall at evening what each day I have said, 
heard, and done. 3. When boysy we had the opinion 
that Socrates, the prince of philosophers, was entirely 
destitute of all learning. 4. Epicurus says that one can- 
not live happily, unless one lives wisely, honestly, and 
justly. 5. Cicero says that no one, who does not live 
honestly, can live happily. 6. Publius Scipio was wont 
to say, that he was never less at leisure than when at 
leisure, nor less alone than when alone. 7. The poets 
are so delightful that they are not only read, but also 
committed to raemory. 



Lesson XCIV. 
verbs.— potential mood. 

522. The English Potential Mood, with the signs, may, 
can^ might, couldy would^ shovld^ is generally best rendered 
by the Latin Subjunctive. See Model I. 

523. Biit the Potential may sometimes be rendered by 
the Indicative, and sometimes even by the Infinitive. 
Thus, — 

1. By the Indicative of the Periphrastic Conjugations in 
the historical tenses, especially in conditional sentences. See 
Model II. 

2. The Potential may be rendered by the Indicative in 
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expressions of duty^ necessity^ ahility^ and the like, and in such 
expressions as, it wonM be fair^ proper^ just^ tediouSy difficulty 
better^ more useful^ etc. See Model III. 

3. The Potential after thM may sometimes be rendered by 
the Infinitive. See Model IV. 

524. In English, after the conjunctions, if unless, except, 
though, aUhouyhy thaty lest, in order thaty etc, the verb takes 
the form sometimes of the Indicative, sometimes of the Po- 
tential, and sometimes of the Subjunctive. But the verb 
after these conjunctious must generally be rendered into 
Latin either by the Indicative or by the Subjunctive, and in 
choosing between these two moods, the learner must be guided 
by the directions given him in his Grammar. See G. 489- 
523 ; also Model V. 

525. MoDELS. 



I. What can seem great to 
him to whom all eter- 
nity is Inown ? 
II. This condition should 
not have becn ac- 
cepted. 

III. It would be tedious to 

reply to all that has 
been said by you. 

IV. It is of great interest to 

us that you should 
come as soon as possi- 
ble. 
V. If I ask you anything, 
will you not reply? 



I. Quid videdtur ei mag- 
num^ cui aetemitas 
omnis nota sit ? 
II. Eaec conditio non ac- 
cipienda fuit. 

III. Longum est ad omnia 

respmidere quae a 
te dicta su7it, 

IV. Magni nostra interest 

te quam primum 
veynre. 

V. Si te rogavero aliquid, 
nonne respondebis? 
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526. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Should not have been accepted, Latin idiom, 
was not to be accepted, or did not deserve to be accepted, 

2. MoDEL III. — It would bb tedious, Latin idiom, it is long, i. e. 
a long task. 

3. MoDEL V. — Ir I ASK, si roga/D£ro, lit. if Ishall have asked, 

527. VOCABULAEY. 



Appropriate to, apply to, confiro, 

ferre, iUli, coUdtum, in with 

acc. 
As much — as, tantus — quantus : 

each, of course, to be in its 

proper construction in its own 

clause. 
Asia, Asia, ae, f. 
Beneficence, heneficeniia, ae, f. 
Better, preferable, satius, properly 

neut. comp. from saiis; lit. 
" more satisfadory . 
Certainly, cerie, adv. 
Depart from, exeo, ire, ii, iium, 
DijBferently, allier, adv. 
Either — or, vel — vel, etc. G. 

687, IL, 2. 
Elaccus, Flaccus, i, m. 
Follow, sequor, i, secUtus sum, dep. 

To foUow this course, that 

course, &c., hoc, illud, etc, 

sequor. 
Govern, rule, rego, ire, rexi, rec- 

tum. 



Impel, impello, tre, puli, pidsum, 
Important, is important to, int^rest, 

fuit: G. 408. 
Inform, certiOrem fado, Ire, feci, 

factum; lit. make more cer- 

tain, 
Liberality, liherdUtobs, Sitis, f. 
Mention, commemdro, are, avi, 

atum, 
Noble, honorable, honestus, a, um. 
Object of interest, quod visendum 

est ; lit. what should he visited. 
Silent, mutus, a, um. 
Sufficient, be sufficient, be able, 

possum, posse, potui. 
Think little of, despise, contemno, 

^re, tempsi, temptum. 
Understand, intetllgo, Sre, lexi, 

lectum. 
Unnecessary, not necessary, non 

necessariu^, a, um. 
Vender, vendlior, Oris, m. 
Whole, the whole of, totus, a, um, 

adj. G. 149. 
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528. EXEBCISE. 

1. It would be tedious and unnecessary to mention 
all the objects of interest in the whole of Asia. 2. Flac- 
cus thinks that it is important to him that I should write 
you as often as possible. 3. If I thought difFerently, 
certainly your admonition would be sufficient to impel me 
to foUow the course which you think best. 4. I wish 
that you would write to me on what day you think that 
you will depart from Rome, that I may inform you in 
what place I shall be. 5. Would it not be better to be 
silent, than to speak that which no one understands? 6. 
The republic should have been wisely governed. 7* 
Nothing is more noble than to think little of money, if 
you do not have it ; and if you have it, to appropriate it 
to beneficence and liberality. 8. What is there which 
cannot be purchased, if you give as much as the vender 
wishes ? 



Lesson XCV. 
verbs. — imperative. 

529. The Imperative with let is generally best rendered 
by the First and Third Persons of the Latin Subjunctive, 
while other Imperatives are generally best rendered by the 
Latin Present Imperative. See Models I. and II. 

530. Remember that the Imperative with a negative is 
best rendered by noU and noUte with the Infinitive. See 
Model IIL 
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531. MODELS. 



I. See that you come as 

sooa as possible. 
II. Since life without friends 
is full of fear, let us 
sccure friendships. 

III. Do not think that the 
consul did this with- 
out great pain. 



I. Cura ut quam prt- 
mum venias. 

II. Quum vita sine amt- 
cis metus plena sit, 
amicitias compare- 
mus, 

III. Nbli puture consulem 
hoc sine magno 
doldre fecissc. 



532. Eemabks. 



1. MoDEL I. — Seb that, cura ui, lit. taJce care ihat. 

2. MoDEL III. — Do NOT THINK, noU putcirey lit. do not wish io 
ihink. See G. 638, 2. 



533. Synonymes. 

To approve, to praise, to extol ; proho^ laudo^ extoUo laudi- 
hus or laudando. 

1. Probo^ arey avi, atum / TO approve. 

2. LaudOy are^ avi, atum ; to pbaise, to commend. 

3. JExtollOy ere, laudibus or laudando / to laud, extol. 

534. VOCABULARY. 



Action, deed, faciumy t, n. 
Arrange with reference to, reftro^ 

ferre, miiy Isiwniy ad with acc. ; 

lit. refer io. 



Care for, curo, SCrCy Siviy SCium. 
Desire, volo, velle, volui, G. 293; 

opio, are, Hvi, Htum, See 

Syn. 618. 
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Eagerly, vehementer, adv. 
Engaged, bc engaged in, sum, esse, 

fuif in with abl. ; lit. to he in, 
Extol, exioUo, ire, with laudXbus 

or laudando. 
Guard, defend, tueorj eri, tuUus 

sum, dep. 
Heaven, coelum, i, n. See G. 

U3, 1. 
Immortal, immortalis, e. 
Interests, profit, uttliias, Siis, f. 
Observe, retain, teneo, ire, ui, ten- 

tum. 



Other, the other, the second of 

two, alter, Hra, irtm, G. 149 ; 

149, 2. 
Proceed, pergo, Sre, perrexi, per- 

rectum, 
Such — as, in quality, talis — 

qualis ; in character, is ' — qui ; 

lit. the one who or which, Sec 

G. 186, 4, and 451, 4. 
That, not strongly demonstrative, 

especially as antecedent of 

relative, is, ea, id. 
Toil, labor, labor, Oris, m. 



535. ExERCISE. 

1. Do not doubt that there were poets before Homer. 
2. Proceed, young men, and devote yourselves to the 
study in which you arc now engaged, that you may be 
both an honor to yourselves and an advantage \o your 
friends. 3. Let us imitate those who, by their counsels 
and toils, have attained immortal glory. 4. Let us think 
that the most useful, which will be the best. 5. Let us 
be such as we wish to be regarded. 6. I am eagerly 
awaiting a letter from you, and indeed such a one as I 
especially desire. 7. Let us arrange all our plans and 
actions with reference to virtue. 8. We not only approve, 
but also praise, your plans. 9. There are some who, with 
their praises, extol Marcus Cato to heaven. 10. Let 
those who are to be statesmen observe two precepts of 
Plato, one that they should guard the interests of the 
citizens, the other that they should care for the wholo 
state. 
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Lesson XCVL 
verbs. — infinitive. 

536. When the English Infinitive is simply the subject or 
the object of a verb, it should be rendered by the Latin In- 
finitive. See Model L 

537. When the English Infinitive ^ither expresses j^ur- 
pose or result, or is dependent upon a noun or adjective, it 
can seldohi be rendered by the Latin Infinitive. When thus 
used, it should generally be rendered by one of the following 
constructions : 

1. By the Subjunctive of Purpose or Result. See Model 
IL; also G. 489-60L 

2. By theGenitive of the Gerund or Gerundive with causa 
or gratia. See Model IIL 

3. By the Accusativo of the Gerund or Gerundive with acL 
See Model IV. 

4. By a Relative Clause. See Model V.; also G. 601, 
IIL 

6. By the Supine in il See Model VI. 

538. MoDELS. 

L AU wished to hear Ci- I. Omnea Cicerdnem au- 

cero. dtre voluerunt 

IL I exhort you to read IL Te hortor ut fianc ora- 

this oration. tionem legas, 

III. Ile came to Rome to IIL Romam venit mei vi- 

visit me. sendi causa. 

IV. Cicero arose to reply. IV. Cicero ad responden- 

dum surrexit. 
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V. The consul was worthy 

to command. 
VI. Let us inquii*e what it is 
best to do. 



' V. Consul dignibs fuit 

qui imperdret. 
VI. Quaeramus quid opti- 
mum factu sit. 



539. Eemabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — To visiT ME, mei visendi causa, lit.for ihe sdke of 
msiting me, 

2. MoDEL V. — WoRTHT To COMMAND, Latin idiom, worthy who 
should commandf i. e. worthy that he should command. 



540. VOCABULAEY. 



Advantage, commbdvm^ t, n. 
Archytas, Archyias, ae, m. 
Assembly, condo, dnis, f. 
Attention, exertion, opira, ae, f. 
Connected, confinens, eniis. 
Curio, Curio, 6nis, m. 
Deserve, mereo, €re, ui, Uum ; 

mereor, €ri, Itus sum, dep. 
Devise, invinio, ire, veni, ve^ium, 
Dion, Dio or Dion, onis, m. 
Discourse, oratio, Onis, f. 
Early in the moming, Tnane, adv. 
Evident, be evident, consto, Ure, 

stlti, sistum. 
Give heed, opiram do, dare, dedi, 

datum. 
Injure, noceo, €re, ui, itum. G. 

385. 



Interrupt, interpello, are, cCvi, 

Sium. 
Know, know how, sdo, scire, scivi, 

scitum. 
LawAil, it is lawful, licei, licuit 

or lii^ium est. G. 299. 
Not, not at all, nihil. G. 380, 2. 
Pay one'8 respects to, saluto, Sre, 

Hvi, Uium. 
Perhaps, /orsWan, adv. 
Reply, respondeo, €re, spondi, 

sponsum. 
Syracusan, of Syracuse, Syracusi^ 

us, a, um. 
Urge, impeUo, Hre, piUi, pvlsvm. 
Wonderful, mirahHis, e. 
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541. EXEBCISE. 

1. If we wish to be both wise and happy, we inust give 
heed to virtue. 2. Plato wrote to Archytas to remember 
that he was born, not for himself only, but for his countrj, 
3. We are prepared to hear. 4. It is not lawful to injure 
a7iother for the sake of one's own advantage. 5. It is 
evident that laws were devised for the safety of citizens. 
6. I will not interrupt you at all ; I prefer to hear a con- 
nected discourse. 7. Plato urged Dion of Syracuse to 
liberate his country. 8. Perhaps this which I am about 
to say may be wonderful to hear, but I will certainly say 
that which I think. 9. Pompey is a suitable person to 
command the Roman army. 10. Know that Curio came 
to me to pay his respects. 11. Early in the morning' 
men come into the assembly ; they inquire what it is best 
to do. 12. Socrates replied to his judges that he had 
deserved to be presented with the highest honors. 13. 
All things are easily leamed, if you know how to learn. 



Lesson XCVII. 
verbs. — participles. 

542. The English Participle may generally be rendered 
by the Latin Participle. See Model I. 

j543. The English Perfect Active Participle may be ren-- 
dered by one of the foUowing constructions : 

1. By the Perfect Participle of a Deponent verb. Seo 
Model II. 
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2. By the Perfect Passive Participle in the Ablative Abso- 
lute. See Model III. 

3. By Quum with tbe Subjunctive. See Model IV. 

4. By PoBtquam with the Indicative. See Model V. 

544. The English expressions, so caUed^ the so caUedy what 
they or you call^ are rendered by Relative Clauses, qui dici- 
tur^ qui vocdtur^ qui appelldtur^ quem dicunt or dicis^ qicem 
vocant or vocasy etc. See Model VI. 

545. The English Participle in inqy when used substan- 
tively, must be rendered by the Gerund or Gerundive. See 
Model VII. 

546. MopELs. 



I. I have received your 
carefully written let- 
ter. 
II. Having tarried a few 
days at Corinth, he 
came to Athens. 

III. The commanders, hav- 

ing conquered the en- 
emy, presented their 
secretaries with gold 
rings. 

IV. Mithridates, having be- 

taken himsetf into his 
own kingdom, made 
an attack upon the 
Roman army. 
V. The actor, having been 
hissed from the stage, 
fled to you for pro- 
tection. 



I. Accepi tuam diligen' 
ter scriptam episto- 
lam. 
II. Corinthi paucos dies 
commordtusy Athe- 
nas venit. 

III. Imperatores^ hoste su- 

perdtOy scribas suos 
annulis aureis do- 
naverunt. 

IV. JEthridates, qu^jn se 

in regnum recepis- 
set suum^ in exerct- 
tumltomdnum im- 
petum fecit. 
V. StstriOy postqimm e 
scena sibtlis explo- 
debdtury ad te con- 
fugit. 
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. VI. That law, as you call it^ VI. 

is not a law. 
VII. We are animated with VII. 

the desire of living 

happily. 



Lex ista quam vocas 

non est lex, 
Beate vivendi cupi' 

ditdte incensi si^ 



mus. 



547. Rehabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — Havino conquered the enemt, hoste superSiOf 
lit. ihe enemy having been overcome, 

2. MoDEL IV. — Havino betakex himself, quum se recepissei^ lit. 
ichen he had betaken htmself. 

3. MoDEL VI. — As Tou CALL IT, quam voca>s, lit. which you caXl, 



548. SraoNYMEs. 

To be grateful, to thank, to reciprocate a favor ; gratiam 
{gratias) haheo^ gratias ago^ gratiam refero. 

1. Gratiam {gratias) habeo^ ere^ uiy itum ; to be geate- 
ruL, — to have or feel gratitude. 

2. Oratias ago^ ere^egi^ actum; to thank, to return 
THANKS, — to express gratitude. 

3. Ghratiam refero^ ferre^ tuliy Idtum ; to becipbooatb a 

FAVOB, TO BETUBN Or BBQUITB A PAVOB, — tO shoW gratitudc 

by deeds. 

549. VOCABULABY. 



CarefuUy, diUgenter, adv. 
Deed, thing, res, rei,S. 
Entertain gratitude, be' grateful, 

graiiam hdbeo, €re, ui, itum, 
Establish, firmo, are, cLvi, aium, 
Express thanks, graiias ago, ire, 

egi, actum. 



Maiden, virgo, inis, f, 
Mantinea, Maniinia, ae, f. 
Novel, novus, a, vm. 
Olympus, Olympus, i, m, 
Part, pars, partis, f. 
Poor, with limited means, inops, 
6pis, 
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Robbef, praedo, Onis, m. 
Sabine, Sahmusy a, um, 
Seize, rapio, ere, rapui, raptum» 
Servilius, Servilius, ii, m. 
Some time = at some time, 00- 
quando, adv. 



Start, set out, proficiscor, t, profec- 

tus sumy dep. 
Surely, certe, adv. 
Tarry, commdror, ari, atus sum, 

dep. 
Towards, versus, adv., usually after 

the word denoting place. 



550. EXEBCISE. 



1. Having been asked my opinion, I said many things 
in regard to the republic, 2. Cicero, having been asked 
his opinion, said that which was most worthy of the re- 
public. 3. Lreceived many letters from you on the same 
day^ all carefully written. 4. We see all parts of Italy 
adomed with the most beautiful monuments. 5. Publius 
Servilius, the commander of the Roman army, having 
achieved the greatest deeds, took the aficient city of 
Olympus. 6. Epaminondas, having conquered the Lace- 
daemonians at Mantinea, died in joy and victory. 7. 
The robbers, having tarried one night at Capua, started 
towards Eome. 8. I entertain the greatest gratitude to 
you for your favor. 9. O that we some time may be able 
to requite your favor ; we shall indeed ever be grateful. 
10. A poor man, if he cannot requite a favor, can surely 
be grateful. 11. We desire to express our thanks to you 
in the strongest terms. 12. Eomulus pursued a novel 
plan for establishing a statey when he ordered the Sabine 
maidens to be seized. 
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lesson xcvm. 

DISTINCTION IN THE USE OF PARTICIPLES, RELATIVE 
CLAUSES, AND CLAUSES WITH CONJUNCTIONS. 

551. Participles, Relative Clauses, and Clauses with Con- 
junctions, are in Latin kindred constructions, and must, ac- 
cordingly, be used with care and discrimination. Thus, — 

I. The Relative Clause is generally used when we wish to 
identify a person or thing by specifying some characteristic, 
or to caU attention to some permanent and essential quality 
or habit. See Models I. and IL 

II. A Clause with a Conjunction is generally used when 
we wish to make the relation of timey cause^ condition^ con- 
cession^ etc, particularly prominent. See Model III. 

III. Thfe Paiticiple may be used, — 

1. Instead of the Relative Clause, when we wish to indicate 
only an accidental or temporary connection between a quality 
or an action and the noun to which it is referred ; and, — 

2. Instead of a Clause with a Conjunction, when the rela- 
tion of time^ cause^ condition^ concession, etc, is not particu- 
larly.prominent. See Models IV. and V. 

552. MoDELS. 

I. In the book entitled L In eo libro qui in- 

Laelius, Cicero wrote scrihitur Laslius^ 

on the subject of Cicero de amicitia 

friendship. ' scripsit. 

II. The virtue which boldly II. Virtus quae venienti- 

meets coming evils is hus malis ohstat 

called fortitude. fortitudo nomina- 

tur. 
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III. I seem to be. in Home III. Bomde videor esse 

when I read your let- quum tioas epistolas 

ters. * lego, 

ly. I have sent yow a letter IV. J^pistolamGraececom- 

written in Greek. positam misi ad te, 

Y. Not knowing the tnie V. Ignorans verum iter 

path of glory, he pre- gloriae^ metui a 

fers to be feared by the civibus quam diligi 

citizens rather than mavult, 
loved. 



553. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Entitled Laelius. This identifies the book thus 
entitled, and must therefore be expressed by the Kelative Clause. 

2. Model II. — CoMESTG. This does not identify the evils, and may 
therefore be rendered hy the Participle. 



554. Synonymes, 

To remember, to i-ecoUect, to recall to mind; memmi^ 
reminiscoTy recordor. 

1. Memini; to eemembeb, — to retain in memory. See 
G. 297. 

2. Heminiscor^ i; to eemembee, to eecollect, to re- 
CALL TO mind, — to rccall by an effort of the memory. 

3. JRecordorj ar% dtus sum ; to eecall to mind, to chee- 
ISH THE MEMORY OF, — to recall to mind and to dwell upon 
the recollection, generally with pleasure. 

555. VOCABULARY. 



Advice, give advice, advise, suadeOf 
ere, suasiy suasum. 



AU, all together, cundus, a^ um. 
Any, ulhtSi a, um. G. 149. 
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Civil, belonging to the city, ur- 

bOnus, a, um, 
Excellent, good, honus, a, um. G» 

^ 105. 
For the first time, primum, adv. 
Hearing, in the hearing of, pres. 

part. otaudio in the abl. absol. ; 

e. g., in the hearing of Greece, 

audiente Oraeeia, lit. Oreece 

hearing, 
Ilippias, Hippias, ae, m. 
Hortensius, Hortensius, ii, m. 
I myself, you yourself, he himself, 

&c., ipse, a, um. G. 452, 1. 



Inscribe, inseriho, ire, scripsi, 

scriptum, 
Military, pertaining to war, bdti- 

cus, a, um, 
Nearly, paene, adv. 
Nineteen, undeviginti, indecl. 
Oljmpia, Olympia, a£, f. 
Becall to mind, recordor, Sri, atus 

sum, dep. 
Trust, hope, spero, are, avi^ 

atum, 
Very, with nouns, ipse, a, um, G- 

452, 2. 



556. EXEBCISB. 

1. Do not philosophers inscribe their names in these 
very books which they write on the subject of despising 
glory? 2. Hippias, having come to Olympia, boasted, 
in the hearing of nearly all Greece, that there was noth- 
ing, in any art, which he did not himself know. 3. In 
the conversation held with Cato, Cicero said many things 
QA the subject of virtue. 4. Isocrates wrote, in his ninety- 
fourth year, the book entitled Panathenaicus. 5. In the 
consulship of Lucius Crassus and Quintus Scaevola, 
Quintus Hortensius the orator spoke for the first time in 
the forum at the age of nineteen. 6. I remember what 
advice you then gave me. 7. I trust that you, who are 
wont to forget nothing except injuries, recall to mind 
many things in regard to this most excellent man, Marcus 
Cato. 8. Eecall to mind those things which you leamed 
when a boy. 9. Pericles, excelling in learning, in coun- 
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sel, and in eloquence, presided for forty years over Athens, 
hoth in civil and in military affairs. 



Lesson XCIX. 
expressions of duty, necessity. 

557. The general meaning conveyed by the English word 
mmt is expressed in Latin in five different ways. These, 
however, must be carefuUy distinguished from each other. 
Thus, — 

I. Deheo^ I ought, denotes a moral obligation, I ought, or 
I must, because I ought : 

What ought we to do ? Quid fac^re dehemus f What ought we to 
have done? Quidfacire debulmus f See Model I. 

II. Oportety it behooyes, also denotes moral obligation, but 
with the accessory notion of propriety. It also differs from 
deheo in expressing the obligation impersonaUy and ah- 
stractly, as a duty in itself considered : 

This ought to be said, JIoc dici oportet, See Model II. 

III. The Second Periphrastic Conjugation and the Partici- 
ple in duSy denote (1) a necessity growing out of the circum- 
stances of the case, and (2) propriety or desert : 

That plan must be commended, IUud consilium laudandum est. Sce 
Model III. 

IV. Necesse est, it is necessary, is the strongest and most 
unqualified expression of stem necessity : 

This must be done, ffocfiiri necesse est See Model IV. 

V. Opus est^ it is needful, there is need, denotes only a 
qualified necessity, and has reference to the attainment of an 
object : 

It is needftil that this should be done, Hoc fiSri opus est, See 
Model V. 
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558. MoDELs. 



I. We ought to have aided 

you. 
II. This ought long since to 
have been done. 

III. We ought to consider 

what we have to fear. 

IV. Why was it necessary 

for you to write that 
letter? 
V. You will defend us, if it 
shall seem to be need- 
ful. 



I. Tejuvdre dehuimus. 

II. Hoc jampridem fac- 
tum esse oportuit. 

III. Deblmus cogitdre 

quid nobis sit me- 
tmndum, 

IV. Quid tibi necesse fu- 

it iUam epistolam 
scribere ? 
V. Nos^ si opus esse vi- 
debttur^ defendes. 



559. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — OuGHT TO HAVB AiDED, Latin idlom, were under obli- 
gaiion (owed) to aid, See G. 641, 3, 

2. MoDEL 11. — Fa>ctum esse is here used, instcad of j^^W, to em- 
phasize the completion of the action. 



560. VOCABULAEY. 



Accomplish, efficio, ii-e, fed, fec- 

tum. 
Admiration, a feeling of admira- 

tion, admiratio, ffnis, f. 
Admit, concede, concido, ^re, cessi, 

cessum» 
Amount, quantity, vis, vis, f. G. 

88,111.3. 
Attempt, iento, are, Uvi, Hium, 



Change, to alter, muio, Sre, divi, 

atum. 
Choose, select, eltgo, ire, Ugi, lec- 

ium* 
Depend upon, positus, a, um, esse, 

in witli abl. ; lit. he placed 

in, 
Evii, mcdum, i, n. 
Exist, sum, esse,fui. 
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Frequently, saepey adv. ; comp. 

saepiusy superlat. saepissime. 
Good, honum, t, n. 
Learn, obserye, accipio, tre, c^pi, 
^ cepium. 
Least, minimus, a, um, superlat. 

of parvus, G. 165; adv., 

min\w^\ 
Magistrate, magistratus, us, m. 
Minister, servant, minisier, iri, m., 

minisira, ae, f. To minister 

to, minisier or minisira esse 

with gen. ; lit. io he ihe min- 

isier of. 



More highly, with verbs of valuing, 

pluris, adv. 
Necessary, it is necessary, necesse 

esiffuii. 
"PerhsLps, foriasse, adv. 
Possession, possessio, dnis, f. 
Pray, I pray, parenthetical, quaeso. 
Prize, aesiimo, Sre, avi, aium. 
Prompt, affect, commdveo, €re, 

mOvi, moium. 
Prove, probo, are, SCvi, Hium. 
Silver, argenium, i, n. 



561. EXEBCISE. 

1. That which ought to be accomplished by worth is 
often attempted by means of money. 2. We have learned 
from good men^ that of evils it behooves one to choose 
the least. 3. It must be admitted that an honorable Kfe 
is a happy life. 4. No possession, no amount of gold 
and silver, must be more highly prized than virtue. 5. 
The arts which minister to pleasures are least to be com- 
mended. 6. It must be admitted that a happy life de- 
pends upon virtue. 7, Consider, I pray, what we ought 
to do. 8. AU things should be arranged with reference 
to the highest good. 9. There is need of magistrates, 
without whose prudence and diligence a state cannot ex- 
ist. 10, Prompted by a feeling of admiration, I praise 
Plato more frequently, perhaps, than is necessary. 11. 
I will not prove to these judges that the praetor took 
money contrary to the laws. 
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Lesson C. 
use of special verbs. 

562. Permission may be expressecl in Latin, — 

1. By licety it is lawful, permitted by human law. See 
Model I. 

2. By fas est^ it is right, permitted by divine law. See 
Model n. 

3. By concedTtur^ concessum esty it ia allowed, permitted 
by all law. See Model I. 

563. PoweVy dbility^ is expressed by possum^ 1 am able, 
I can. See Model III. 

564* JPossibiliti/j uncertainty^ may be expressed, — 

1. By Jieri potest ut^ with the Subjunctive, it can happen 
that, it may be that. See Model IV. 

2. By the Potential Subjunctive. See Model V. 

565. The Latin has three principal ways of expressing 
possession : 

I. Sum with the Ablative is used of necessary and per- 
manent possession. This is used especially when the thing 
possessed is a part, a quaUty, or a characteristio of the pos- 
sessor. See Model VI. 

II. Habeo is the most common equivalent for the English 
verb to havey but is used especially to denote extemal posses- 
sion. See Models VII. and VIII. 

III. Sum with the Dative has the same general force as 
habeo^ but calls attention to the thing possessed by making 
it the subject of the verb. See Models IX. and X.* 

* In expressions of naming, as in Model IX., sum vnth the Dative is 
the regular construction. It is also the usual construction when the 
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566. MoBELS. 



I. We say that is lawful 
which is permitted 
by the laws. 
11. The consul defended 
you, as far as he was 
able, as far as was 
right, and as far as 
was lawful. 

III. They might have aided 

you very much. 

IV. It may be that I am 

mistaken. 
V. Who would hesitate to 

defend his country? 
VI. Africanus was possess- 

ed of the greatest 

eloquence. 
VII. He has an ancestral 

estate in Italy. 
VIII. Demosthenes possess- 

ed wisdom united 

with eloquence. 

IX. At Syracuse there is a 
fountain whose name 
is Arethusa. 
X. I have no dealings 
with him. 



I. Licere id dicimus 
quod legibus con- 
ceditur, 
II. Consul^ quoad pos- 
se% quoad fas es- 
set, quoad liceret, 
vos de/endit, 

III. Te plurimum ju- 

vdre potuerunt, 

IV. Fieri potest ut faU 

lar. 
V. Quis duhitet patri- 

am defendere ? 
VI. Erat in Africdno 
summa doquen- 
tia, 
VII. Fundum in Italia 

paternum liahet, 
VIII. Demosthenes sapi- 
entiam cum do^ 
quentia Junctam 
hahuit, 
IX, Syracusis est fons 
cui nomen Are- 
thusa est. 
X. Nlhil mihi est cum 
illo. 



subject stands connected with an oblique case with or without a prepo- 
sition, as in Model X., nxMl cum tllo, no dealings with him. 
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567. Remahks. 

1. MoDEL IV. — It mat be that, Latin idiom, xt can iake place (be 
done) ihat, 

2. MoDELs VI. — VIII. — Observe the different ways of express- 
ing possession. 

3. MoDEL IX. — Whosb namb is, Latin idiom, to which there is 
ihe name, 

568. VOCABULARY. 



. Acquaintonce, experience, usus, 

tt», m. A very intimate ac- 

quaintance, summus %lsus, 
Administcr, gero, gre, gessi, ges- 

ium. 
And yet — and, e^, conj. 
Aware, be aware, know, scio, scire, 

scivi, sciium, 
By myself, by yourself, &c., me- 

cum, iecum, etc. ; lit. mth my- 

self, &c. 
Correctly, recte, adv. 
Elegantly, polite, adv. 
Ever, unquam, adv. 
Express, utter, eUquor, i, locutus 

sum, dep. 
Eabius, Fahius, ii, m. 
Innumerable, innumerahilis, e, 
Know, be acquainted with, cog- 

nosco, ire, ndvi, nitum. 
May be, it may be that, JiSri poiest 

ut with subj. 
"^Q^XgQni, .negVlgens, entis. 



No one, nobody, nemo, inis ; nul- 

lus, a, um. See G. 457, 2. 
Not, followed by either — or, = 

neither — nor, neque or nec — 

neque or nec. 
One, any one, any thing, quis, 

quae, quid. 
Repeat, reddo, ire, didi, dXtum, 
So that, ut, conj. 
Strongly, valde, adv. 
Such — as = so great, or so much 

— as, tantus — quantus. 
Talent, mental ability, mens, men- 

tis, f. 
Think, ponder, cogXto, are, avi, 

SLtum. 
Tliink out, commentor, ari, Stus 

sum. 
Whoever, whatever, quisquis, 

quaequae, quodquod and quio- 

quid or quidquid. He — who, 

that — which, is — qui. 
Writing, scriptum, i, n. 
Wrong, nefas, n. indecl. 
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56&. EXERCISB. 

1. Whatever is not lawfiil we ought to regard as 
wrong. 2. It may be that one may think correctly, and 
yet not be able to express elegantly that which one thinks. 
3. You would not be able to praise. Plato either too 
strongly or too frequently. 4. I do not think that Verres 
will deny that he has innumerable pictures. 5. O that 
there had been in Tiberius Gracchus such talent for ad- 
ministering the republic well, as there was genius for 
speaking well I 6. It is not permitted me to be negligent 
in this thing. 7. I have, as I think you are aware, a very 
intimate acquaintance with Marcus Fabius. 8. Horten- 
sius had such a memory as I think I have known in no 
one (else) , so that, whatever he had thought out"by him- 
self, he could, without writing, repeat in the same words 
in which he had thought it. 



Lesson CI. 
prepositions. 

570. In many instances where the English idiom uses 
prepositions, the Latin adopts some different construction. 

571. The preposition without may be variously rendered 
into Latin, but most frequently (I) by the pj^eposition siney 
(2) by a participle with non or some other negative word, 
and (3) by ut non^ qui non^ or quin^ with the Subjunctive, 
See Models L— III. 

572. The preposition for may generally be rendered (1) 
by the Dative of the Indirect Object, (2) by pro with the 
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Ablative, and (3) by other prepositions ; ad, oh^ propter witli 
the Accusative, or de with the Ablative. See Models IV. 
— VI. 

573. The preposition to may be rendered, (1) by the 
Dative of the Indirect Object, (2) by ad with the Accusative, 
and (3) by the Accusative of Limit. See Models VII. — IX. 

574. MoDELs. 



I. I shall say without 
hesitationthat which 
I think. 
II. It is sad to be troubled 
without accomplish- 
ing anything. 

III. I allowed no day to 

pass without writ- 
ing something to 
you. 

IV. We were born, not 

only for ourselves, 

but also for our 

country. 
V. The soldiers fought for 

liberty. 
VI. Publius Scipio seems 

to have been born 

for glory. 
VII. The commander will 

yield to the laws. 
VIII. I write to those who 

wiite to me. 
IX. Archias came to Rome 

in the consulship of 

3farius andCatulus, 



I. Dicam sine cuncta- 
tione quod sentio. 

II. Miserum est nihil 
profidentcm angi, 

III. Nullum intermisi 

diem quin aliquid 
ad te scriherem, 

IV. Nbn nohis solum^ 

sed etiam patriae^ 
nati sumus, 

V. Mllites pro lihertdte 
pugnaverunt, 

VI. Puhlius Scipio ad 

gloriam natus es- 
se videtur, 

VII. Imperdtor legibus 

cedet. 
VIII. jScriho ad eos qui ad 
me scrihunt. 
IX. Archias Itomam ve- 
nit Mario et Ca- 
tulo consulihus. 
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575. Remaeks. 

1. MODEL n. — WlTHOUT ACCOMPLISHINO ANrTHING, nihil proficv- 

entemy lit. accompUshdng nothing. 

2. MoDEL III.— WiTHOUT WBiTiNG, guiu scriUrem, lit. hut ihat I 

wrote. 

3. MoDELs IV. AND VI.~FoB oiHisELVES, nohis, Indirect Object. 
FoB GLORY, ad gloriamf the Object or End for which. 



576. Synonymes. 

To think, to have an opinion ; opmor^ puto^ artntror^ sen- 
tio^ censeo. / 

1. Opinor^ driy dtus sum^ dep. ; to thentk, to have an 
iMPEESSiON,-r-Tised Gspecially of mere impression, as opposed 
to well-founded opinion. 

2. PutOy dre^ dvi^ dtum ; to think, to suppose, < — imply- 
ing a more decided opinion than opznor. 

3. ArbttroTj driy dtm sum^ dep.; to think, to. have a 
oonviction, — used especially (1) of opinions which rest 
upon one's own personal convictions, and (2) of opinions 
which have authority, as those of an arbitrator. 

4. SentiOy tre^ sensi^ sensum / to think, to peeceive, to 
FEEL, — used especially of one's sentiments, as dependent 
upon one's own experience, upon what one has perceived and 
felt. 

6. CenseOj ere^ uij censum; to think, to decidb, — to ex- 
press one's opinion authoritatively and officially, as a senator 
may do by vote or otherwise. 
11 
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577. VOCABITLABT. 



AUow to pass, iniermiito, ire, mi- 

5t, missum, 
Appear, seem, videoVf eri, visus 

sum, pass. of video ; lit. io he 

looked upon as, 
Attain, adipiscor, i, adepius sum, 

dep. 
Conduce to, be conducive to, con- 

duco, ire, duxi, ductum, G. 

385. 
Consult, cbnsult for, consult for 

the intereet of, consHilo, ire, 

sidui, sulium, G. 885, 8. 
Diecord, discordia, ae, f. 
Encounter, go to meet, oppUo, ire, 

ivi and ii, itum, 
Express opinion, think, censeo, €re, 

ui, censum, 
Give, deliver, irado, ire, didi, 

dltum, 
Glorious, gloriOsus, 'a, um, 
Have reference to, refiror, ferri, 

laius sum, ad with acc. ; lit. he 

referred io. 



In regard to, sometimes rendered 
by gen. ; e. g. a precept in re- 
gard to duty, offidi praecep^ 
ium, lit. a precepi of duiy, 

Introduce, bring in, induco, ire, 
duxi, duetum, 

Not even, ne quidem, witli the em- 
phatic word after ne, Not 
even when, ne ium quidem, 
quum, lit. not ilien even, tohen, 

Point, thing, res, rei, f. 

Sacrifice, spend, profundo, ire, 
fndi, fusum, 

Suppose, think, arhiiror, ari, Hius 
sum, dep. ; puio, are, avi, 
Htum, 

Tescr, lacrima, ae, f. 

Think, be of opinion, opinor, ari, 
Stus sum, dep.' 

Thus far, adhuc, adv. 

Without, variously rendered. See 
671. 

Witness, iestis, is, m. and f. 



578. EXEBCISE. 

1. Death encountered for one's country is wont to ap- 
pear, not only glorious, but also happy, 2. Senatorswho 
consult for the interests of a part of the citizens, and 
neglect a part, introduce sedition and discord into the 
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state, 3, I was writiiig to you those things which I sup- 
posed to be conducive to your safety. 4. AU laws ought 
to have reference to the welfare of the state. 5. There 
were many in Eome who were prepared to sacrifice for 
their country, not only money, but also life. 6. We are 
not able to state these things without tears. 7. Who is 
there, indeed, who would dare to call himself a philoso- 
pher without giving some precepts in regard to duty. 8. 
The witness says that he does not think this, but knows 
it ; that he has not heard it, but seen it. 9.1 think that 
you have heard what opinion I expressed on the other 
points, 10. The Athenians thought that whatever was 
not honorable was not even useful. 11. That which is 
base is never useful, not even when you attain that which 
you suppose to be useful. 12. He has thus far allowed 
no day to pass without consulting for the safety of the 
citizens. 



Lesson cn. 

ADVERBS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

579. The English Adverbs may sometimes be rendered 
literally by corresponding Latin Adverbs, and sometimes by 
other parts of speech. Thus adverbs and adverbial expres- 
sions may sometimes be rendered, — 

1. By Adjectives. See Model I. 

2. By Pronouns. Thus also majr sometimes bo rendered 
by idem ; always sometimes by quisque, See Model II.; 
also G. 451, 3, and 458, 1. 

580. Not very^ before adjectives and adverbs, may be 
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rendered by non ita ; and not very nvuchj before verbs, by 
non ita vcUde. See Models III. and lY. 

58L In negative sentences, tbe negative is commonly 
joined with the conjonction : 

And not, neque, or et non ; for not, neque enim, or non. entm ; yet 
not, neque iamen, or non tcmen. See Model Y. 

582. In a clause expressing purpose, that^ with a negatiyc 
adjective, pronoun, or adverb, should be rendered by nc with 
the corresponding affirmative adjective, pronoun, or adverb : 

That no one, nobody, nequis, not vi nemo ; that no, ne uZlus, not ui 
nuUus ; that nothing, nequid, not ui nihxl; that nerer, ne unquam, not 
ui nunquam. See Model YI. 

583. MoDELs. 



L At that time Cicero was I. 

constantly at Kome. 

11. There is nothing wrong II. 

which is not also dis- 
graceful. 

III. These statues are very III. 

beautiful, but not very 
ancient. 

IV. We are not very much IV. 

moved by these things. 
V. I came to Athens, said V. 

Democritus, and no 
one recognized me. 

VI. Who does not know, VI. 

that it is the first law 

of history, that noth- 

ing false should be 

^ said? 



JSb tempore Cicero 

JRomae fuit assi- 

duus. 
Est nihil pravum^ 

quod idem non tur- 

pe. 
Haec signa sunt puL- 

chernma^ sed non 

ita anUqua. 
Sis rebus non ita 

valde- movemur. 
Veni AthenaSy inquit 

Democftitus^ neque 

me quisquam agnd- 

vit, 
Quis nescity primam 

esse historiae legem^ 

nequid falsi dicd- 

tur ? 
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584. Remabks. 

« 

1. MoDEL I. — Was C0N8TANTLT, fuit ossiduus, lit. wos constant, 

2. MoDEL II. — Which is also, qiu)d idem, lit. whdch the same. 
Est \% omitted because it can be so readily supplied. 

3. MoDEL III. — NoT VEBY ANCiENT, woTi ita antiqua, lit. not so 
ancient, « 

585. Synonymes. 

To teach, to instruct, to cultivate, to educate ; doceoy erun 
dio^ praecipio^ instituo. 

, 1. DoceOy ere, ui^ tum; to teach, — with the simple idea 
of imparting instruction or knowledge. 

2. JErudiOy tre^ wij itum ; to instbuct, to cultivate, to 
REFiNB, — with special reference to the effect of the instruc- 
tion in refining the character. 

3. jPraecipiOj ere^ cepi^ ceptum ; to instbuct, to fubnish 
wiTH pbecepts, — with special reference to the maxims and 
precepts imparted for the guidance of the pupil. 

4. InstituOi ere^ uiy Utum ; to instbuct, to tbain up, to 
educatb, — more comprehensive than either of the above 
terms. 

586. VOCABULABY. 



Branch of leaming, doctrina, ae, f. 

But not, and not, neque, conj. 

By no means, minime, adv. ; lit. 

least, 
Desirous, studiOsus, a, itm, See 

222. 
Devote one*s self to, apply one*s 

self to, se conferre ad with 



acc. ; confHro, ferre, tidi, col- 

Istum, 
Dd, perform, gero, ere, gessi, ges- 

tum, 
Dream, somnium, ii, n. 
Feai:, vereor, eri, Itus sum, dep. 
Give precepts, praedtpio, ire, cepi, 

ceptum. 
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GraTity, gravUas^ Oiis, f. 
nostile, unfriendly, tnimlcuSf a, 

«m. 
Lysis, LysiSj idis, m. 
Much, exceedingly, valde, adr. 
Ko one, that no one, in clauses de- 

noting purpose, ne quis, G. 

190, 2. • 
Not rery, non ita, ady. 
Perliaps, sometimes rendered by 

haud scio an ; lit. / know noi 

whether. 



Perishablc, cadilcus^ a, itm. 
Pythagorean, Pytha^orius, a, tim. 
Teach, doeeo, €re, ui, doctum; 

train up, instituo, ire, tti, 

Htum. 
Troublesomc, molestus, a, um, 
Unwillingly, unwilling, invitus, a, 

um, G. 443. 
Well known, somctimes rendcrcd 

hy tUe, a, ud. G. 450, 4. 
"Wholly, whole, totus, a, um. G. 

149; 443. 



587. ExEKCISE. 

1. There were Bome who devoted themselves wholly to 
learaed studies. 2. You will perceive from these letters, 
both what I have done and what I have said. 3. Those 
things which seem to be useful, but are not so, are hostile 
to virtue. 4. Wealth, power, honors, and pleasures, are 
perishable and uncertain. 5. The consuls devoted them- 
selves wholly to the safety of the republic. 6. There 
were many who admired the gravity, justice, and wisdom 
of Caesar. 7. We did this most unwillingly. 8. These 
things are not, indeed, very troublesome to me. 9. Men 
are not very much moved by dreams. 10. The well- 
known Pythagorean Lysis taught the Theban Epami- 
nondas, perhaps, without exception, the greatest hero of 
all Greece. 11. To give *precepts on the subject of elo- 
quence is by no means easy. 12. Let us teach those who 
are desirous of learning. 13. Plato instructed Dion of 
Syracuse in all branches of leaming. 14. We all fear 
thatno one may approve your plan. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS AISTD CLAUSES. 

lesson cin. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

. 588. General Rulesfor the Arrangement of Words. See 
G. 593-597. 

1. Effect of Emphasis and Euphony. G. 594. 

2. Contrasted Groups. G. 595. 

3. Kindred Words. G. 596. 

4. Words with a Common Relation. G. 597. 

589. Special Rules for the Arrangement of Words. Seo 
G. 598-602. 

1. Modifiers of Nouns. G. 598. 

2. Modifiers of Adjectives. G. 599. 

3. Modifiers of Verbs. G. 600. 

4. Modifiers of Adverbs. G. 601. 

5. Position of Special Words. G. 602. 



590. MODELS. 

We werc occupied at I. N^os eo tempore noctes 

that time day and et dies in omnium 

night in the study of doctrinarum medi- 

all the branches of tatione versabdmur. 
knowledge. 
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11. We have heard that 11. Vltimas terras lus- 

JPlato travereed the trasse PUUonem ac- 

most distant lands. cepimus, 

III. New names must be as- III. Hebus novis nova sunt 

signed to new things. ponenda nomma. 

IV. We admire the justice IV. Caesaris Justitiam et 

and wisdom of Caesar. sapientiam admira" 

mtir. 



591. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Wb haye heard, acceptmu8j lit. we have received, 
i. e. we ha^e reeeived or learned hy report, 

2. Model III. — MusT BE ASSiOKED, poneuda suni, lit. mtist he 
placed, For the order of words, see 6. 595, obserying that nomtnaj 
which might stand directly before sunty is made still more emphatic hy 
its present position. 

592* Synontmes. 

To see, perceive, behold, visit ; video^ cernOy spectOy viso, 

1. Video^ erey vidiy visum; to bee, — the usual word in 
this sense. 

2. CemOy ere;^ to perceive, to see clearlt, to discern, 
— involving the idea of discriminating, as well as that of 
seeing. 

3. SpectOy drey dviy dtum; to behold, to look upon, — 
with attention or interest. 

4. VisOy ere, visi^ visum ; to desire to see, to go to 
SEB, to tisit. 

' In the best prose, the Perfect and Supine do not occur in this sense. 
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593. VoCABtrLAET. 



Affluent, copious, uhe^r, Hris, 
Aged, old, senex, senis, 
Beauty, pulchritudo, inis, f. 
Deserve, often expressed by the 

Pass. Periphrastic Conj. See 

G. 231. 
Ear, auris, is, f. 
Eye, oc^lus, i, m. 
Por a long time, jamprldem, adv. 

G. 467, 2. 
Game, ludus, i, m. 
Invention, inventum, i, n. 



Lost, engaged, busy, impedltus, a, 

um. 
Necessity, necessitas, atis, f. 
Open, apertus, a, um. 
Perceive, discem, cemo, ire, 
Pursuit, study, studium, ii, n. 
Remove, take away, tollo, ire, sus- 

txdi, suhlatum, 
Thought, cogitatio, onis, f. 
Thus, sic, adv. 
Tyranny, tyrannis, idis, f. 
Unimpaired, intSger, gra, grum. 
Witness, specto, U,re, Sivi, iztum. 



594. ExEBcisE. 



1. Young men are led by the precepts of the aged to 
the pursuits of virtue. 2. Who would not admire the 
beauty ofvirtue ? 3. We have been taught by our fore- 
fathers to arrange all our plans and actions with reference 
to virtue. 4. Who is more affluent in speaking than 
Plato? 5. There were some who said that Jupiter would 
speak thus, if he should speak Greek. 6. If these things 
deserve to be seen, you have often seen them. 7. We, 
who have witnessed these games, have seen nothing new. 
8. Often, when lost in thought, with eyes and ears open 
and unimpaired, weneither see nor hear. 9. Many things, 
which cannot be seen with the eyes, can yet be perceived 
with the nxind. 10. I have been for a long time desiring 
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to visit you. 11. We cannot sufficiently praise Brutus 
and Cassius, whom you defend. 12. We see that tyranny 
remained, though the tyrant was removed. 13. Those 
things which moved me would also have moved you. 14. 
The inventions of neceasity are more ancient tiian those 
of pleasure. 



Lesson CIV. 
euphony and rhythm. 

595. In arranging a Latin sentence, attcntion must be 
paid to Euphony and Khythm. But here the best resalts 
can be secured only by the aid of a cultivated ear. A few 
practical directions, however, may aid the learner in avoiding 
obvious errors. 

I. Avoid the monotonous effect produced by a series of 
words of the same length, especially of monosyllables ; as, et 

Jbns et pons. 

II. Avoid the frequent repetition of the same letters in 
corresponding parts of successive words, especially in the 
endings ; as, Graeciam quondam magnam vocatam. 

in. Avoid the genitive plural of future active participles, 
on account of the harshness of its sound ; as, moniturorum, 
recturdrum. But the genitive phiral of/uturus is sometimes 
necessary. 

IV. Avoid placing a word which ends in two or more con- 
sonants before one which begins with two or more conso- 
nants ; as, ingens stridor, 

V. Aim at variety in the length, sound, and ending of suc- 
cessive words, and in the ending of successive clauses. See 
Models I. and II. 
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\ 

VI. Special attention should be given to the end of the 
sentence. A word of two or more syllables with a round 
and full sound should be selected for this place when the 
sense permits. A monosyllable should not be so used, unless 
it be the copula sum^ es^ est^ .etc, or some other w^ord which 
blends readily, in sound and in sense, with what precedes. 
See Models I. and 11. 



596. MoDELS. 

I. Publius Africanus, having I. Pvblius Africdnus^ 

destroyed Carthage, Carthagine deleta, 

adomed the cities of Siculdrum urhes sig- 

the Sicilians with the nis monumentisque 

most beautiful statues pulcherrtmis exQrnd- 

and monuments. vit. 

II. I demand from you 7io II. NuUum ego a vohis 

reward of virtue, no praemium virtutisy 

badge of honor. nuUum insigne hono- 

ris postulo. 



. 597. Synonymes. 

To surpass, conquer, overcome ; superOj vinco^ devinco. 

1. Supero^ dre, dvi^ dtum ; to subpass, to ovebcome, to 

SURMOUNT. 

2. Vinco^ ere^ vici^ victum ; to conquer, — the usual word 
in this sense. 

3. Devinco, ere, vtci^ victum; to conquer completely, 
To OVBRCOME, TO suBDUE, — stronger than vinco. 
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598. VOCABXTLAET. 



By =s firom, in accordance with, e, 

ex, prep. with abl. 
Clear, elarus, a, um, 
Communicate, relate, trado, ire, 

didi, diium, 
Conquer completely, devinco, ire, 

vid, victum. 
Contend, contendo, ire, i, ientum. 
Dionysius, Dionysius, ii, m. 
Duillius, DuiUius, ii, m. 
Fitting, it is fitting, oportet, ttit, 

impers. 
How, quam, adv. 



Invite, invlio, Hre, Svi, aium. 
Mention, say, dico, ire, dixi, dio-^ 

ium. 
Opulent, opuientus, a, vm. 
Preserve, conservo, are, avi, aium. 
Prosperous, happy, heOtus, a, um. 
Reason, ratio, Onis, f. 
Short, brief, brevis, e. 
Some, any, aUqui, qua, quod. 

Some time, at some time, aZi- 

quo iempdre. 
Thirty-eight, duodequadraginia: 
Young man, youth, juvinis, is, m. 



599. ExEBcisE. 

1. Eeason invites young men to justice, equity, and 
fidelity. 2. How many things do we do for the salce of 
our friendsj which we would never do for the sake of our 
foes ! 3. Dionysius WQ.afor thirty-eight years the tyrant 
of a most opulent and prosperous state. 4. I did not 
suppose even those things which I have mentioned above, 
to be new to you. 5. It is fitting that he who obeys 
should hope that he will some time rule, and that he who 
rules should consider that he must in a short time obey. 
6. Jhose things which you have said are clearer than the 
sun itself. 7. Epaminondas, the commander of the The- 
bans, did not deliver the army to him who by law had suc- 
ceeded him as praetor, but, having himself retained it a 
few days contrary to law, he conquered the Lacedaemoni- 
ans. 8. Even if many should contend with you in valor, 
you would yet easily surpass them all. 9. Caius Duillius 
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completely conquered the Carthaginians in a very great 
battle. 10. Cicero, whose orations we read when boys, 
preserved the republic. 11. It is not easy to find one 
who does not communicate to another what he himself 
knows. 



Lesson CV. 

AREANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 

600. Rules for the Arrangement of Clauses. See G. 
603-606. 

601. A verb which has an Infinitive Clause as its object, 
raay either precede or foUow such clause, or may b© inserted 
within it ; and, in the latter case, it usually stands directly 
after the Subject Accusative, or directly before it. See 
Model 11. 

602. A subject or object which is common to both the 
principal and the subordinate clauses, generally stands at the 
beginning of the sentence, and is followed by the subordinatQ 
clause. See Model III. 

603. MODELS. 

I. Let us defend that which I. Defenddmm quod sen- 

we think ; for our Hmm ; sunt enim 

judgments arefree, judicia lihera. 

II. Thales said that water II. Thales aquam dixit 

was the first principle esse initium omni" 

of all things. um rerum. 

III. Cato, though bom at III. Cato, quum esset Tus- 

Tusculum, was ad- culi natus^ in popu- 

mitted to the rights U Homdni civitd- 

of Roman citizenship. tem susceptus est. 
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604* Rbmabks. 

1. MopBL II. — Dixtt might hayc been placed before oguam, or eyen 
at the end of the sentence. 

2. MODEL III. — TO THB RI6HTS OP BOMAN CITIZEKSHIP, »71 poplilli 

RomHm civHatem, lit. into the ciiizenship of the Roman people. 

605. Stnonymes. 

To feign, invent, pretend, disguise ; Jlngo^ simiilOy dissimiUo. 

1. FingOj ere^Jinxi^Jictum; to fkign, to invent, to de- 
viSE, — with the leading idea of forming or devising some- 
thing, whether true or false. 

2. SimvlOy dre^ dvi, dtum ; to pretend, to feign, — to 
represent as true that which is known to be false. 

3. DissimulOy dre^ dvi^ dtum ; to disguise, to conckal. 

606. VOCABULAEY. 



Accomplish, attain, cussiquor, i, 

secnius sum, dep. 
Accusation, crim^n, inis, n. 
After, posi, prep. with acc. 
Alexander, Alexander, dri, m. 
Bear, suffer, patior, i, passus sum, 

dep. 
Censure, reprehendo, Hre, di, sum. 
Disguise, dissim^lo, cCre, dCvi, atum. 
Displease, dispUceo, €re, ui, itum. 
For the purpose, causa with gen. 

G. 414, 2, 3). 
Frequently, crebro, ady. 
Howlong? quousquef adv. 



Indeed, then, tandem, adr. ; lit. at 

length. 
Invent, devise, fingo, tre, finxi, fi^- 

tum. 
Macedon, of Macedon, a Mace- 

donian, MacHdo, dnis, m. 
Mad, be mad, furo, ire, ui. 
Multitudes assemble, concursus fit ; 

lit. a concourse is made. 
Olive tree, olea, ae, f. 
Pretend, simulo, iZre, Hvi, Oium. 
Produce, bear, fero, ferre, iidi, la- 

tum. 
Hcnder service, prosum, prodesse, 
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profuL G. 290; 385. To 

render a greater service, ^Zz^ 

prodesse, 
Some time, at some time, aliquan' 

do, adr. 
State, commonwealth, res pubticaj 

reipubllcae, f. 
Teach, doceo, ere, docui, doctum ; 



instruct, eriidioyire, ivi or ii, 

itum. 
That, expressing purpose, when 

the dependent clause contains 

a comparative, quo, conj. 
Without, be without, careo, €re, ui, 

itum, G. 426. 
Work, memorial, monument, mon- 

umentum, i, n. 



607. EXERCISE. 

1. When Demosthenes was expected to speak, multi- 
tudes assembled from the whole of Greece for the purpose 
of hearing him. 2. Men do not wonder at what they 
frequently see, even if they do not know why it happens. 
3. When I was praised by Cato, I could easily bear even 
to be censured by the othcrs. 4. Philosophers have 
taught many to be better citizens and more useful to their 
states, as Lysis taught Epaminondas of Thebes; Plato, 
Dion of Syracuse ; Aristotle, Alexander of Macedon. 5. 
And not only while alive do they instruct and teach those 
who are desirous of learning, but they also accomplish 
this same thing by their literary works even after death. 
6. How long, indeed, shall he who has surpassed all ene- 
mies in crime be without the name of an enemy? 7. I 
shall not be able to disguise the fact that those things 
which have been done thus far displease me. 8. Solon 
pretended to be mad, both that his life might be more se- 
cure, and that he might render a greater service to the re- 
public. 9. They have invented many accusations against 
the consul. 10. The Athenians were wont to say that 
every land which produced the oUve tree was theirs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STRUCTURE OF LATIN SENTENCES. 

Lesson CVI. 

COMPACTNESS OF STRUCTURE. 

608. The Latin in the form and structure of sentences 
differs widely from the English. Accordingly, in translating 
from the vernacular into that language, it is often necessary 
to reconstruct the sentence to adapt it to the Latin idiom. 

609. But the true type of the Latin sentence, with its 
compactness, symmetry, and beauty, cannot be leamed fi*om 
rules. It can be acquired only by a careful study of the best 
models. On this point, therefore, the leamer must tura for 
instruction and guidance to the pages of Caesar and Cicero, 
those great masters of Latin style. It is only necessary, 
therefore, in this chapter, to call his attention to the leading 
characteristics of the Latin sentence, and to guard him against 
certain errors into which he is liable to fall. 

610. Compactness of structure is a prominent characteiis- 
tic of the Latin idiom. Accordingly an English sentence 
which is to be translated into Latin, if not already concisely 
expressed, must first be thrown into a compact form, pre- 
paratory to a literal rendering. Thus, — 

I. English sentences beginning with the impersonal forms, 
it is said that he^ they^ etc, it is reported that^ etc, it is 
thought tha% it seema that^ the order is given thaty and the 
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like, may be more compactly expressed in the personal fJQxm^ 
and must, accordingly, be so changed to adapt them to the 
Latin Idiom. The corresponding personal forms are, he is 
saidy he is rqportedy he is thought^ he seems^ he is ordered. 
See Model I. 

II. English sentences beginniug with it is, it waSy before a 
predicate noun and a relative clause, must biB so reconstructed 
that the thought contained in the two clauses, the antecedent 
and the relative, may be expressed in one. Thus : It was he 
who did ity becomes, Se did iU See Model 11. 

III. In English, with verbs of thinJcing^ saying^ Jcnowing^ 
and the like, the subject of discourse is sometimes introduced 
with a preposition, as, concerning^ in regard tOy in respect to^ 
ofy and then repeated in the Ibrm of a pronoun in a clause 
with that ; as, In regard to Socrates^ we Jcnow that he was 
wise, This construction, though admissible in Latin when 
the subject of discourse is especially emphatic, should in 
general be avoided. The above sentence when adapted to 
the Latin idiom becomes, We know that Socrates was wise. 
See Model IH. 



611. MODELS. 

I. It is said that Epami- I. JE^minondas fiMbm 

nondas played upon praecldre cecinisse 

the lyre excellently. dicttur. 

II. It was Pisistratus who II. Pisistrdtus primus 

first arranged the Homlri lihros sic 

books of Homer as we disposuit ut nunc 

now have them. habemus, 

III. It is related of Romulus III. Romulus hella cum 

that he most success- Jinitimis multa fe- 

fuUy waged many lidssime 

wars with his neigh- traditur. 
bors. 
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612. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — It 18 SAiD THAT EpAMiNONDAS, Latin idloDi, Epamx- 
nandcLs is said. 

2. MoDEL II. — It was Pisis^batcs who FmsT, Latin idiom, Pisis- 
iraius first. 

3. MoDEL m. — It is belated of Somulus that, Latin idiom, 
Romulus is rdated. 



613. VOCABULABY. 



AchieTements are accomplished, 

res geruntur. 
Admitted, it is admitted, constai, 

eonsttiit. 
ApoUo, ApoUoy inis, m. 
As = that which, a thing which, id 

quod. G. 445, 7. 
Authority, auetorftas, Stis, f. 
Banish; expel, expdlo, ire, pHi, 

pulsum. 
Bear, support, susfineo, €re, uif 

tenium. 
Become acquainted with, cognosco, 

ere, nOvi, nltum. 
Bring to, cuidoco, ire, duxi, ductum, 

ad with acc. 
Confirm, confirmo, are, avi, atum. 
Cypselus, Cypsilus, i, m. 
Delphic, DelpMcus, a, um. 
Demaratus, Bemaraius, i, m. 
^ndure, fero, ferre, tuli, latum. 
Etruria, Etruria, ae, f. 
Flourishingf florens, entis. 



Liye, aliye, liying, vivvs, a, um. 
Milo, Milo and MHon, dnis, m. 
Money, sum of money, pecuniay 

ae, f. 
Open, aplrio, ire, ui, p&rtum. 
Ox, bos, hovis, m. G. 90, 2. 
Relate, trado, ire, didi, dltum. 
Say, " they say," subject indefinite, 

ferunt. It is siud, fertur, etc. 
Shoulder, humirus, i, m. 
Stadium, stadium, ii, n. 
Syracuse, SyracusoLe, Srum, f. pl. 
Tarquinii, Tarquinii, Orum, m. pl. 
Through, per, prep. with acc. 
ITnable, to be unable = not to be 

able, non possum, posse, potui. 
Walk, go along, ingridior, i, gres- 

sus sum, dep. 
Withdraw, call off, av6co, arCy Svi, 

aium. 
Without a nomination from the 

people, injussu popidi. G. 

414, 2, 3). 
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614. EXEBCISE. 

1. It is related of Servius Tullius that he was the first 
who reigned without a nomination froni the people. 2. 
It is said that Demaratus, the father of king Tarquin, hav- 
ing been unable to endure the tyrant Cypselus, fled with a 
large sum of money, and betook himself to Tarquinii, a 
very flourishing city of Etruria. 3. It is not by force, 
but by wisdom, that great achievements are accomplished. 
4. It is not with the eyes, but with the mind, that we 
perceive those things which we see. 5. It was Lycurgus 
who confirmed his laws by the authority of the Delphic 
Apollo. 6. It is said that Milo walked through the stadi- 
um at Oiympia^ bearing upon his shoulders a live ox. 7. 
It was Socrates who first brought philosophy to common 
life. 8. It seems to me, as is admitted among all, that 
Socrates was the first to withdraw philosophy from occult 
subjects^ and to bring it to common life. 9. They say 
that Plato came into Italy to become acquainted with the 
Pythagoreans. 10. It is said that Dionysius the tyrant,- 
having been banished from Syracuse, opmed a school at 
Corinth. 

Lesson CVIL 

UNITY OF THE LATIN SENTENCE. 

615. Unity, thougb important in the English sentence, is 
still more so in the Latin. AU the various parts of the 
sentence should be nicely adapted to each other, and made 
to unite harmoniously in one complete organio whole. 
Thus,— . . 
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I. When a Latin sentence cohsists of two or more clauses, 
it is nsually so constructed, if possible,that these clauses have 
the same subject. See Model I. 

II. When the subjects of successive clauses are not tho 
same, they should, jf possible, be of the same form. Thus 
they may all be nouns, or all infinitives, or all indirect ques- 
tions. See Model II. 

III. The objects of successive clauses should also, when 
practicable, be of the same form. See Model lU. 

lY . The predicates of successive clauses should also, when 
practicable, be of the same form. Thus they may all be 
verbs, or all predicate nouns with the copula sum^ or all pred- 
icate adjectives with the copula. See Model IV. 

V. The same general law also applies, though not with 
the same force, to the other elements of the sentence. See 
Model I. 



616. MODELS. 



II 



III 



IV. 



I. We see that the bless- I. 

ings which we enjoy 
and the air which we 
breathe are given us 
by God. 

If hope is the expecta- II. 

tion of good, fear is 
the expectation of 
evil. 

I shall consider, not only III. 
what it becomes you 
to hear, but also what 
it becomes me to say. 

Can that which is use- IV. 
less to the republio 
be useful to any citi- 
zen? 



Commoda quihusfrui- 
mwr spiritumque 
quem ducimus a 
Beo nobis dari vi- 
demus. 

JSi spes est exspecta- 
tio boniy m^tics est 
exspectatio mali. 

Non solum^ quid te 
audirCy verum eti- 
am quid me deceat 
dicere^ considerabo. 

Num potestj quod in- 
utile reipuhlicae sit^ 
id cuiquam civi es- 
se lUile ? 
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1. MODEL I. — 

2. MODEL IV. 

See G. 604, II. 



617. Remabks. 

AiB = breath, spMtum. 

- Obsenre the position ofid after the Kelative clause. 

618. Synontmes. 



To wish, desire ; volo^ opto, cupio. 

1. Volo^ veUey volui ; to wish, — nsed of the calm exercise 
of the will, but involving the purpose to realize the wish. 

2. Opto, are^ aviy dtum ; to wish, to desire, — used of 
the simple exercise of the will, without involving the purpose 
to act. 

3. CupiOy erCy Iviy ttum ; to desire, to desire eagerly, 
— used especially of passionate and eager desire. 

619. VOCABULARY. 



Adrersity, res adversae, f. pl. G. 

441, 4. 
Apply one*s self to, se applicWre ad 

with acc. ; appllco, are, Svi 

and uif atum and itum, 
Arouse, erigo, ^re, rexi, rectum. 
Attentive, attentus, a, um. 
Blessing, gobd, honum, i, n. 
Day before, pridie, adv. 
"FoTtim&Ui, fortunHtus, a, um. 
From that place, thence, iftde, adv. 
Future, yet to come, futurus, a, 

um. 
Greatest (in rank), highest, sum- 

mus, a, um. G. 163, 3. I 



Hearer, auditor, Sris, m. 

July, of July, Quintilis, e. 

Look forward to, exspecto, are, avi, 
Utum. 

Nones, usually the fifth day of the 
month, but the seventh in 
March, May, July, and Oct., 
nonae, cLrum, f. pl. G. 708, 
L 2. 

Overthrow, everto, ^re, verii, ver- 



Past, praeteritus, a, um. 
Pertain to, pertineo, ire, ui, ad 
with acc. 
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Pleased, be pleased, rejoice, laetor, 

arif SLius sum, dep. 
Present, praesens, entis, 
Promise, poUiceor, ifi, itus sum, 

dep. 
Prosperity, res secundae, f. pl. G. 

441, 4. 
Recall to mind, recordor, ari, atus 

sum, dep. 



Regard as, believc, siatuo, ere, iti, 

nium, 
Show, demonstro, are, Svi, cCium. 
Sixth of July, pridie Nonas Quin- 

iiles, lit. i?ie day hefore ihe 

Nones of July, G. 708, I.— 

IIL; 437,1. 
So, in such a manner, sic, adv. 
Temperate, tempirans, aniis, 
XJnu8\i&l, inusiiaius, a, um. 



620. EXEBCISE. 

1. As we are aroused by thoso blessings which we ex- 
pect, 80 we are pleased by those which we recall to mind. 
2. Some apply themselves to philosophy, some to the 
civil law, and others to eloquence. 3. The wise remem- 
ber the blessings which are past, enjoy those which are 
present, and look forward to those which are future. 4, 
It seemed to me that Caius Marius was one of the most 
fortunate of men in prosperity, and one of the greatest of 
heroes in adversity. 5. After the overthrow of the repub- 
lic, Cicero wrote inore in a short time than in many years 
while the republic was standing. 6. Cicero, having been 
in Athens just ten days, set out from that place on the 
6th of July. 7. You cannot be brave while judging 
pain the greatest evil, or temperate while regarding pleas- 
ure as the highest good. 8. They desire to know what 
can be done. 9. We wish to be both wise and happy. 
10. We shall have attentive hearers, if we promise to 
speak of great, new, and unusual subjects. 11. We shall 
make them attentive, if we show that those things, which 
we are about to state, pertain to thc highest public welfare. 
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Lesson cvm. 

PERSPICUITY. 

621. Perspicuity is another most important quality of 
Latin style. The best Latin writers express their thoughts 
with great fulness, clearness, aftd exactness. In the choice 
of words, they prefer the specific to the general, the concrete 
to the abstract. Thus, — 

L Instead of pronouns or other general words, more spe- 
cific terms, referring not so much to the entire person as to 
some paiticular part of his nature, are often used. Thus am- 
mus may be so used wlien the action relates especially to the 
mind ; corpus when it relates to tha body ; ingenium when it 
relates to natural endowments; tempus when it relates to 
time and opportunity; ocm/w^, awm, etc, when it relates to 
the senses. See Models I. and II. 

II. When a single word is insufficient to express the idea 
with the requisite fulness and clearness, two or more words 
are often employed. See Model II. 

III. The Latin has certain favorite circumlocutions. 
Thus,— 

1. Facio utj with the Subjunctive, is often used to repre- 
sent the action as intentional ; though, in English, one verb 
would be sufficient, and that, too, generally in the Indicative. 
See Model IIL; also G. 489, 1. 

2. Aci^dit uty contingit ut, or evenit ut, with the Subjunc- 
tive, is often used to represent the action as accidental. See 
Model IV. 

3. Fieri potest utj with the Subjunctive, is often used to 
represent the action as possible. See Model IV., under 566. 

4. Here may be mentioned also the free use of m, genus^ 
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modm, and a few otber words : res secundae^ prosperity, rea 
adversae^ adversity ; rea gestae^ exploits, achievements, deeds ; 
res puhUcc^ republic ; in hoc generey in tbis respect ; quo in 
generey in wbich respect; in omni genere^ in every respect; 
omni genere virtutia^ in every kind of virtue ; omni modo^ in 
every way ; mirum in modum^ wonderfully. See Model Y. 



622. MoDELS. 



I. I devoted all my time 
to tbe exigencies of 
my friends. 
II. Tbe eyes of many will 
observe and watcb 
you. 

III. I tbougbt tbat I ougbt 

briefly to reply to 
your communication. 

IV. It was Cicero's good for- 

tune to be very dear 
to tbe senate. 
V. It is difficult to bear 
adversity witb equa- 
. nimity. 



I. Omne meum tempus 
amicorum temport- 
btis transmtsi, 
II. MuUorum te oculi 
speculdbuntur a^que 
custodient. 

III. Faciendum mihi pu- 

tdvi ut tuis litteris 
breviter responde- 
rem. 

IV. Ciceroni conttgit ut 

esset senatui caris- 
stmus. 
V. Adversas res aequo 
animo ferre diffi- 
cile est. 



623. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — I OUGHT. To KETLY, faciendum mihiy vi responde" 
remf lit. it was io he done hy me that Ishoidd reply. 

2. MoDEL IV. — To BB, vi essetf lit. that he should he (was). 
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624.' Synonymbs. 

To happen, to corae to pass, to result; aceidOy contingo^ 
evenio. 

1. Accido^ erCy accidi; to happen, — the most common 
word for this general meaning, used of unexpected occur- 
rcnces, whether favorable or unfavorable, but especially of 
those which are unfavorable. 

2. ContingOy ere^ contigi^ contactum ; to happen, to be 
one's good fobtune, — used chiefly of fortunate occur- 
rences. 

3. ^veniOj ire^ evenij eventum ; to happen, to RESiTLrr, to 
tuen out, — used chiefly of events which are regarded as 
the results o^ antecedent causes. 



625. VOCABULARY. 



Aid, adjimentumt i, n. ; oftcn in 

pl. 
Bring, affiroy ferre, aMHdi, aUS' 

ium, 
By letter, per liiiiras. 
Communicate, converse, coUdquor, 

f , lociitus sum, dep. 
Contrary to, praeier, prep. with 

acc. 
Design, consilium, ii, n. 
Distrusting, diffuus, a, um, part. 

from diffldo. G. 885. 
Empire, imperitmf ii, n. 
Event, issue, eventus, us, m. ; 

thing, res, rei, f. 
12 



Expcctation, opinion, opinio,Oms,i. 
For, after paraius, ad, prep. with 

acc. For = during, per, prep. 

with acc. 
Happen, of desirable occurrences 

(be one's good fortune), con- 

iingo, ire, tlgi, iactum ; of un- 

desirable occurrences, accldo, 

€re, i. 
HarmoBy, concordia, ae, f. 
Lasting, sempiiermis, a, um. 
Military science, res mtlitllris, f. 
More, of more value, pluris. Q. 

402, m. 1. 
Kative talent, ingenium, ii, n. 
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Now, nuru, adv. 

Offend, offendo, ire, t, sum, G. 

385, 1. 
Fossess, possldeOj ere, sedif ses- 

sum, 
rossessed of, praedfluSy a, um, G. 

419, III. 
Trofitable, fruetu6sus, a, um. 
Quiet, otium, ii, n. 
Rather, more, magis, adr. 
Result, be the resalt, evinio, \re, 

reni, venium. 



Since, because, quontam, conj. 

So many, ioi, indecl. 

Then, ium, adr. 

This » that, is, ea, id, 

Treasures, possessions, things, res, 

rerum, f. pl. 
Wealthy, dives, iiis, 
Willingly, libenier, adv. 
Would that, I would that, uftnam, 

ad7. G. 488, 1. 



626. ExERcisE. 

1. I shall willingly communicate with you by letter as 
often as possible. 2. Since it was not my good fortune to 
be with you, I would that I had been informed of your 
design. 3. It maybe that the consul will offend the sen- 
ate. 4. I will admit, Cato, that, distrusting myself (my 
native talents), I sought the aid of leaming. 5. May this 
event bring to you and to all the citizens, peace, tran- 
quillity, quiet, and harmony. 6. Those who are possessed 
of virtue are alone wealthy ; for they alone possess treas- 
ures both profitable and lasting, and alone are content 
with their possessions. 7. A leader skilled in military 
science is often of more value in battle than all the other 
soldiers. 8. Nothing could have happened so contrary to 
my expectation. 9. I, who then feared that the things 
which have happened would be the result, now fear noth- 
ing, and am prepared for every event. 10. Who of the 
Carthaginians surpassed in counsel, valor, and achieve- 
ments, that very Hannibal who, for so many years, con- 
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tended with the Eomans for empire and glory? 11. I 
ought to expect letters from you, rather than you from 
me ; for there is nothing doing at Eome which I think 
you would care to lcnow. 



Lesson CIX. 
logical qualities of the sentence. 

627. The logical relations which subsist between the 
different parts of the Latin sentence should be expressed with 
great exactness and care. Thus, — 

I. If the actions are coordinate, they must be expressed in 
coordinato clauses or sentences. See Model I. 

II. If one action is subordinato to the other, its clause 
raust also be made subordinate. See Model II. 

III. The relations of actions to each other in point of time 
must be indicated with great exactness by the Latin tenses. 
See Model IIL 

IV. Correlative clauses, indirect questions, and clauses 
with conjunctions, are favorite constructions in the Latin. 
See Model III., under 616. 

628. MoDELS. 

I. A hrief life has been I. JBrevis a Beo nobis 

given us by God ; but vita data est ; at 

the recollection of a memoria bene red- 

weli-spent life is eter- d^tae vitae sempi- 

nal. terna, 

II. Even if I had anything II. JEtiamsi haherem ali" 

to say, I should yet guidy quod dic^- 
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wish to hear you, be- 
cause I have myself 
spoken so much. 

III. You will assign to these 
volumes as much time 
as you wish. 



rem^ tamen te au- 
dire veUemy quod 
ipse tam multa dix- 
issem. 
III. Tribues his volumini- 
hu8 temporis qtuz^i- 
tum voles. 



629. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Is ETEBNAL, sempUema. Est is omitted. See G. 
867, 3. 

2. MoDEL II. — Dixissem. Tlie pluperfect is here used to denote 
an action completed at the time of veUem. 

8. MoDEL III. — As Tou wisH, quantum voles, lit. as you wiU vnsh, 
The action is really fUture. 

630* Synontmes. 

To shun, to flee, to escape; vito^fugio^ effugio. 

1. Yito^ arey dviy dtum ; to shun, to avoid. 

2. FugiOy erCy fugij fugitum ; to flee, — to attempt to 
escape by flight. 

3. Effugio^ ere^ effugi; to fleb fbom, to escape. 

331. VOCABULABY. 



Academy, Academia, ae, f. 

Beginning, initium, ii, n. 

Busy, be busy, occupatiene disti' 
nCri ; lit he distracted hy husi- 
Tbess or occupation. How very 
bns/ one iS; qmnia occupati- 
OTic, stc 



Celestial, coelestis, e. , Celestial 
bodies, coelestia, ium, n. pl. 

Clear, perspicuus, a, um. 

Commit one's self, se tradire ; tror 
do, ire, dldi, dltum. 

Contemplate, contemplor, Uri, atua 
sum, dep. 
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Dictate, dido,, are, avi, SUum. 
Distract, disUneOj ere, uiy tentum. 
Entirely, totus, a, um» G. 149; 

443. 
Escape, effCigio, ire, fugi, 
Especially, praesertim, adv. 
Elee, escape, prof&gio, Ire, fHLgi. 
'Fli^h.t, fuga, ae, f. 
For, nam, conj. 
Heavens, coelum, i, n. 
Impel, incite, concito, Ure, cCvi, 

atum, 
Infer, colUgo, ire, Ugi, lectum, 
Leisure, unoccupied, vacuus, a, 

um. 
Look upon, suspicio, ire, spexi, 

spectum. 
Manifest, apertu>s, a, um. 



Occupation, occupatio, Or^is, f. 

Only, modo, adv. 

Owe, debeo, ere, ui, itum. 

Part, is the part of, often rendered 

by the gen. 402, I. 
Philo, Philo or Philon, Onis, m. 
Principal, princeps, Ipis, m. and f. 
Readily, edisHy, fcufile, adv. 
!Recover, restore, recreo, Hre, avi, 

Utum. 
So — as, with adjectives and ad- 

verbs, tam — quam, adv. 
Such, tcdis, e. 
These lines, these things, haec, 

n. pl, 
Thought, sententia, ae, f. 
Voice, a feeble voice, vocula, ae, f. 
Walk, amMo, Ure, avi, Utum. 



632. ExEBciSE. 



1. I have no or^e to whom I owe more than to you. 2. 
You have forgotten what I said in the beginning, that I 
could say more readily, especially in regard to such sub- 
jects, what I do not think, than what I think. 3. What 
can be so manifest and so clear, when we have looked 
upon the heavens, and have contemplated the celestial 
bodies, as that there is a God by whom these are govemed? 
4. This oration of Demosthenes, which I know you have 
often read, abounds in the most weighty words and 
thoughts. 5. When the principal of the Academy, Philo, 
fled from Athens and came to Eome, I committed myself 
entirely to him, impelled by a certain wonderful zeal for 
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phUosophy. 6. He who fears that which cannot be 
avoided, can in no way live^happily. 7. The Stoics say 
that it is not the part of a wise man to flee. 8. We do 
not doubt that the citizens are in flight ; only let them 
escape. 9. I think that you have 7iever before read a 
letter from me, unless written with my own hand : from 
this you will be able to infer how very busy I am ; for, as 
I had no leisure time, and as it was necessary for «me to 
walk for the purpose of recovering my voice, I dictated 
these lines while walking. 



Lesson CX. 
latin periods. 

633. The favorite type of the Latin sentence is that of 
the period. The writer groups his thoughts in such a man- 
ner, as not only to show their logical connections, but also to 
give to each group unity and oompleteness. The thoughts, 
wben thus arranged, are readily embodied in the periodic 
form ; but a flowing and well-rounded period is a work of 
great skill, and requires the hand of a master. In this les- 
son, therefore, we must be content to iUustrate the general 
form of the Latin period, without attempting the higher 
qualities of style. See Models L and IL 

634. MoDELS. 

I. If you will carefuUy con- I. Si diligenter^ quid M,- 

sider what power Mith- thriddtes potuerit^ et 

ridates had, what he quid effecerit^ et qui 

accomplished, and what virfuerity comiderd' 

a hero he was, you will m, omnibus regibus 
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surely place this king quibmcum pqpulm 

before all tbe otber BomdTVus heUum gea- 

kings with wbom tbe sit^ hunc regem nim%' 

Koman people waged rum antepones, 
war. 
11. Cyrus in tbe conversa- 11. Cyrus eo sermom quem 

tion which he held at moHenshabuit^quum 

the time of bis death, admodum senex es- 

when he was very old, set^ negat se unquam 

said that he had never sensisse senectutem 

perceived tbat his old suam imbeciUidrem 

age had become weaker Juctamy quam ado- 

than his youth had lescentia fuisset. 
been. 

635. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Observe,' in studying this model (1), the compact 
stnicture of the whole, and (2) the unity of the sentence, especially as 
illustrated in the indirect questions, quid — potuMt, etc. Ip tou will 
CONSIDER, Latin idiom, vnll ha/ve considered. All thb otheb ; here 
other may be either expressed or omitted in rendering into Latin. In 
this passage the corresponding Latin word is omitted in Cicero. 

2. MoDEL II. — At the tiub of his death, moriensj lit. dying. 
Said that he never, negai se unquam, lit. demes ihat he ever, Negat 
is in the Historical Fresent. See G. 467, III. 

636. Synonymes. 

To destroy, tear asunder, overtbrow ; deleo^ diruo^ everto. 

1. DeleOj ercy evi^ etum ; to dbstrot, — the generic word 
for this meaning. 

2. Diruo^ erCy diru% dirutum ; to destboy, to EinN, ^ — 
especially witb tbe accessory idea of tearing asunder. 

3. Everto^ cre, everti^ eversum ; to ovkrthbow, to sub- 
vert. 
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637. VOCABULART. 



Agency, throngh my, &c., agency, 

per me, etc. ; lit. through me, 
Aid, adjHvo, flre, jnviy juium, 
Appoint, consiituo, Ire, ui, atum. ^ 
At times, interdum, adv. 
Chief, highest, aummus, a, um, 

superlat. of supirus. G. 163, 8. 
Commit, do, fado, ire,^ feci, fa^ 

ium. 
Connect, conjungo, ire,junsn,junC' 

tum. 
Connection, no connection, nihil 

conjunetum, n. } lit. nothing 

connected. 
Consistent, be consistent with one's 

self, sibi consentire, with ipse, 

a, um, in agreement with sub- 

ject; conseniio, ire, sensi, sen" 

sum. 
Define, defmio, ire, ivi, %ium. 
Deserted, waste, deserttis, a, um. 
Devote one*8 self to, se conferre ad 

with acc. ; confiro, ferre, tidi, 

coUdtum. 
Dissension, dissidium, ii, n. 



Excellence, goodness, honUiis, 

atis, f. 
Firmlj established, firm, firmus, 

a, um, 
For = against, in, prep. with acc. 
He, she, it = this one, hic, h^aec, 

hoc. 
Hostility, enmity, odium, u, n. 
lUustrious, most illustrious, high- 

est, summus, a, um. 
Kill, enico, Ure, enecui, enectum. 
Know, comprehend, perctpio, ire, 

ctpi, ceptum. . 
Measure, m^tior, i^-i, mensus sum, 

dep. 
Oppose one'8 self, se opponire ; op- 

pOno, ire, posui, posltum. 
Overcome, vineo, ire, vici, victum.. 
Kight, the right, integrity, hones- 

ias, aiis, f. 
Ruin, demolish, diruo, ire, ui, 

iUum. 
Several, complnres, a4)T ia, ph 
So — as, with verbs, sic — ut. 
Such, so great, ianius, a, um. 
VtteTly, fundiius, adv. 



638. ExEBcisB. 



1. Solon, when he was asked why he had appointed no 
punishment for him who should kill a father, replied that 
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he had thought that no one would commit so great a 
crime. 2. Leonidas, the king of the Lacedaemonians, 
opposed himself to the enemy at Thermopylae, when 
either a disgraceful flight or a glorious death was set be- 
fore him. 3. He who so defines the chief good, that it 
has no connection with virtue, and who measures it by his 
own advantages, and not by the right, would not be able, 
if he should be consistent with himself, and should not at 
times be overcome by the excellence of his nature, to cul- 
tivate either friendship or justice. 4. There is no doubt 
that large forces of the^ enemy were destroyed in many 
battles. 5. I see that it is admitted among all that sev- 
eral cities, ruined and almost deserted, have, through your 
agency, been restored. 6. No state is so firmly estab- 
lished that it may not be utterly overthrown by hostilities 
and dissensions. 7. Those most illustrious men, Scipio 
Africanus, Caius Laelius, and Marcus Cato, would never 
have devoted themselves to the study of letters, if they 
were not at all aided by them in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of virtue. 
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* 'y 

15. — 1. Is USOAll, ttfllis esty or est utiUs, In this exercise, the * 
learner will adopt the former order. — 11. Cioero ; for the position 
of the object in Latin, see 13, 1. 4. — Cioero, the most celebrated 
of the Roman orators. 

20. — 4. Hannibal, a celebrated Carthaginian general. — Sa- 9 
gnntum, a town in Spain. — 16. Their, suum. Kemember that the 
Numher, as well as the Gender and Case^ of the possessive, is deter- 
mined, not by the noun to which it refers, but- by that» to which it 
belongs. Here suum, their, refers to pueri, boys, which is in the 
plurai, while it belongs to patrem, father, which is in the singular. 

25. — 2. Consul. XJnder the Koman commonwealth, two con- 11 
suls were annually chosen as joint presidents. — 8. Socrates, a 
celebrated Athenian philosopher. — 10. HerodotllS, a Greek his- 
torian. 

30. — 9. Catiline, the notorious conspirator against the Roman 12 
government. — 12. Our pupils ; omit the possessive ov/r in ren- 
dering into Latm : so also your, ih the next sentence. See G. 447. 

35. — 1. Numa. The emphatic subject should be placed at the 14 
end of the sentence. See G. 694, II. — Numa, the second king of 
Kome. — 12. Athens, the capital of Attica, in Greece. 

40. — 3. Is an honor to, Lat. idiom, isfor anhonorto. Seo 16 
G. 390. — 7. As a present = for a present» — 8. I have = there 
are to me, 

44.-2. The oria^or, oratdris. SeeG. 42, 4; 303.— 3. De- 17 
mosthenes, the greatest of Athenian orators. 

49. — 1. Is a Oharacteristio of, Lat. idiom, is of. See G. 402, 19 
I. — 8. Our ftiends; omit our in rendering. — 13. ITs, nostra. 
SeeG.408, 1, 2). 

64. — 8. Talent, talentum, a sum of money somewhat more than 21 
$1000. It consisted of sixty minae. — 10. Proud of = proud be- 
eause o/. — 11. Scipio, a celebrated Roman general. 

(263) 
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23 60. — 1. CatO, the name of seyeral distinguished Boman». Th« 
most celebrated was Harcus Porcius Cato, the Censor. — 6. !E*iv6 
years Older =» dder hyfive yea/rs. 

24 64. — 1 . There were, futrunt, or erant. — There — omltted in 
rendering into Latin. The Ferf. ftarunt eimplj statea the histori- 
cal fj&ct, that there were cities ; while the Impf. erant gires promi- 
nence to the continued existence of these cities. — 2. Were you? 
fuistine t a question for information. See G. 346, II. 1. — Corinth, 
a beautifhl city in Greece. 

26 69. — 6. Tarquin. Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, 

is meant. He came from Tarquinii, a city of Etruria. — In the 
reign of Anous, Lat. idiom, Ancus reigning. See 6. 431, 2. 
Ancus Marcius was the fourth king of Rome. 7. When Cicero 
was OOnsul ^ 4n the consvlship of Cicero, See G. 431, 2. 

29 79. — 1. Saguntum. Place the emphatic subject at the end of 

thesentence. See G. 594, II. — 3. How many books have 
you a how many hooks are there to you t — 5. Was a man of, 
Lat. idiom, was of See G. 402, III. — 6. In your happiness == 
heeause of, etc. — 8. ServiUB. Servius Tullius, the sixth king of 
Rome, is meant. — 14. Fydna, a town in Macedonia. — At Fydna, 
ad Pydnam» 

35 94.-7. He had received, accepissety Subj. by Attraction. 
See G. 527. — 8. Beoause they are diligent, guod dtligentes 
suntf — a positive reason on the authority of the narrator. Hence 
the Indic. sunt. See G. 620, I. But in 9, where the Indirect Dis- 
course is used, sunt becomes sint. See G. 531. 

87 * 99. — 1. Boys, puiri. Place the Vocative after the first clause. 
See G. 602, VI. — The good. See G. 441, 1. — 3. Of the Ko- 
man people. For the position of the Genitire, see G. 598, 3. — 
4. Is the part of, Lat. idiom, is of. See G. 402, 1. 

89 104. — 5. Inolined to play, Lat. idiom, indined to playing. 

— 8. To ask for =» to seek, Supine in vm. See G. 569. 

41 111. — 2. Another, dlter ; as only two persons are mentioncd. 
See G. 459, 3. — 4. Xenophon, a celebrated Greek liistorian. — 8. 
Exmius, a Roman poet. — 11. Iiet us be oontent. See G. 487. 

42 116. — 1. Satumia, an ancient citadel on tl),e Capitoline Hill, 
^ the fabled beginning of Kome. — 2. Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, 

and founder of the city of Alba Longa in Italy. 

43 118. —2. What ought? etc. See G. 229; 625.-6. Camil- 
lUS, a distinguished Koman general. — 7. Porsena, a king of 
Etruria in Italy. 

44 120. — 1. New Carthage, a town in Spain. — 5. Cannae, a 
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Tillage in Apulia, &mous fbr the victory of Hannibal over the Ro- 
inans. — 6. Many states of Italy. See G. 698, 3.-8. Car- 
tliagimans, the citizens of ancient Carthage in Northern Africa. 

122. — 1. Your COUntry, patriae iuaey' or patrtae. See G. 45 
447; 385.-2. To come. See G. 492, 2.-4. Mithridates, a 
celebrated king of Pontus. — 5. Sulla, a distinguished Roman gen- 
eral. — 7. Capua, the chief ciiy of Campania in Italy. — 10. Cae- 
sar. Julius Caesar, a distinguished Koman general and statesman, is 
meant. — 11. Nile, a river in Egypt. 

127. — 1. Gauls, the inhabitants of ancient Gaul, embracing 47 
modern France. — 4. Iiaoedaemonians, the inhabitants of Lace- 
daemon, or Sparta, a celebrated city in Greece. — 5. Their king 
Xieonidas, regem Leonldam, Place these words after the verb, 
directly before the Relative. — To OCCUpy, qui occuparet, See G. 
• 500. — Thermopylae, tlie celebrated pass in Greece where Leoni- 
das fell. 

129. — 8. As a present. See G. 390, II. — 10. Many years. 48 
See G. 378. — 11. Leuctra, a town in Boeotia. 

131. — 1. Pericles, a celebrated Athenian statesman. — 3. 49 
Philip, a king of Macedonia. — 5. Chaeronea, a town in Boeotia. 

136. — 3. Their own valor, suam virtutem. A possessive 51 
witli own, if not particularly emphatic, may be rcndered by the Latin 
possessive standing before its noun. The Genitive of ipse is added 
when special emphasis requires it. See G. 452, 4. — 6. Belgians, 
a warlike people in the north of Gaul. — 7. Must be accpm- 
plished. See G. 229. — By us. See G. 388. 

141. — 1. Helvetians, a people in Gaul. — Their. See G. 53 
597, 1. — 3. To enoounter, Infinitive, or ad with the Gerundive. 
— 6. Didsee; forPerson, seeG.463, l. — 10. For me to speak, 
ut dicam, lit. thai Ishould (may) speaJe. 

147. — 1. Of the Bomans. Great freedom, it will be remem- 55 
bered, is allowed in the arrangement of Latin words. A genitive or 
an a^jective may oflen precede its noun, even when no emphasis is 
indicated; especially if perspicuity or euphony can be thus pro- 
moted. Indeed, the arrangement may often be left to the option of 
tho writer. — 3. In their language= by means of their language. 
See G. 414 ; 414, 4. — 4. Very brave. See G. 444, 1. — 10. Them. 
See457; also G. 451, 1. 

152. — 1. Greatly. Place valde directly before the verb. See 57 
G. 600, 3. — 4. To be bumed. See G. 651, IL 1. — 5. Orget- 
orix, a Helv^an chieftain. — 6. To wage. See G. 492, 2.-7. 
Would he^was about io be.— lO. His forces, copias; the 
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posseuiye is nnnccessaiy. See G. 447. — Iiabienus, a distin- 
guished ofiELcer under Caesar in Gaul. — Arar, a riyer in Gaul, the 
Saone. 

59 158. — 3. HOW large a force, quantas copias. In the sensc 

of — force, forces, copiae (plur.), and not copta, is generally used. 
— 10. Was Orgetorix? etc. See G. 346, II. 2, 1). — 13. Orget- 
oria:. Either like the English or with the addition of the simplo 
predicate — Orgetorix was ihe hravest, See G. 346, II. 3. — 14. 
Not, ne, or noli with the Infinitive. See G. 538. — 15. Let us 
encounter. See G. 487. 

61 163, — 1. Had. See G. 625; 481,1. 2.-4. Iiemannus, the 

Lake of Geneva in Switzerland. — 6. The Rhone, Rhoddnus, a 
river in Gaul. — 6. Their oities = ihe cities of them. See 4G8, 2. 

— 7. Aeduans, a powerful tribe in Gaul. — 9. Of the Romans. 
See G. 598, 3. 

-63 169. — 1. Caria, a province in Asia Minor. — 4. "WSkS, fuisse, 

referring not to the timo of dixisti, but to the age of Caesar. ^5: 
Carthage, an ancient city in Northern Africa. — ITnmaTltia, an 
ancient city in Spain. 

65 174. — 4. FoT the order of words, see G. 595. — 5. That Geneva 

is. See G. 551, I. — Allobroges, a powerful tribe in ancient 
Gaul. — 6. Brutus, Collatinus, the first consuls in Rome.— 9. 
In combining these names, connect Marcus and Quintus by a con- 
junction, and let the other parts of the names follow in the plural, 
Tullii Cicerdnes, See G. 439, 4. 

68 180. —6. At this place. See G. 422, 1, l). — Ehine, a cele- 

brated river in Europe. — 10. That boast. See G. 371, 1, 3), (2). 

— 13. The same as, idem quod. See G. 451, 5. 

70 180- — !• Ariovistus, a German chieftain in the time of Caesar. 

— 2. By his own name, suo nomXne. Ipsius is unnecessary. — 
4. Prom his own name, e suo nomtne. — 5. Whom. See G. 
385. — Blind. See G. 694, II. — 9. Our opinion, senientiam. 
The possessive should be omitted. — 12. My opinion. Here it is 
better to use the possessive to avoid all ambiguity. 

72 191« — 6. His. The possessive before commander and home 

should be omitted in rendering into Latin. — To be permitted, 
ut liceat. See G. 492, 2.-7. Of what. See G. 374, 5. —8. Of 
Ariovistus ^from Ariovistus.^ 

74 196. —3. Tiberius Gracchus, a statesman famous in the 

political history of Rome. -- 4. Publius Scipio Nasica, a Ro- 
man citizen distinguished for his integrity. — 6. Spoke Latln, 
Latme locntum esse. The Latin idiom uses the adverb Latine whero 
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the English uses the notin Latin. — 9. To take. See G. 491.— 
The city of Geneva, Lat. idiom, the dty Geneva. See G. 363. 
— 10. To encouilter. Use the Infinitive in this sentence, but see 
note on 141, 3. 

202. — 3. Sent, misisse, referring to the historical fact that Ario- 77 
vistus sent, etc. Mittire would mean was sending at the time of the 
statement. See G. 641, 1. — 4. I said SO = / said ii ; but it in 
such cases should be omitted in rendering into Latin. See 457. — 5. 
To the city of, etc. See G. 379, 2. — 6. To their camp, etc., 
Lat. idiom, to Geneva io their camp, — 9. When a boy. See G. 
863, 3. — 11. Yonr letter = yowr communicaiion, with no special 
reference to its form. 

207. — 2. The good. See 441, 1. —3. Are envied. See G. 79 
801, 3. — 7. Of £phesus, Ephesus, in apposition with nomen, — 9. 
3By all. See G.-388. — 10. What business, Lat. idiom, w^a^ of 
business. See G. 396, III. 2, 3).— 11. Is a glory, Lat. idiom, is 
for a glory. See G. 390. . * 

212. ■— 8. For whom = for whose interests, cui t See G. 385, 81 
3.-11. Was a detriment. See G. 390. 

218. — 3. Acceptable, — because of its value. — 6. Peculiar 84 
to Athens, profrium Athenarum. See G. 391, 2, 4). — 8. Bor- 
ders, finibus. See G. 384, 386. —9. Very near the camp. See 
G. 392, II. 

224. — 2. To make. See G. 489. — 3. In military affairs, 86 
rei militaris. See G. 399, 2, 2) . — 6. They had more zeal, 
Lat. idiom, more ofzeaX was to ihem. — 6. Very desirOUS, avidi ; 
the force of very being involved in avidus, 

229.-3. Of great valor. See G. 402, III. — 4. Is character- 89 
istic of,. Lat. idiom, is of. See G. 402, I. — 7. Not ; for the posi- 
tion of non, see G. 602, IV. 

235.-2. With . . . forces, omnibus copiis. See G. 414, 7. 91 
— As aid, auxilio. See G. 390. — 4. More than flve, etc. See 
G. 417, 3. — 6. Antioch, Antiochla, an ancient city of Syria. — 7. 
Than that of. See G. 397, 1. — Themistocles, a celebrated 
Athenian gcneral. — Solon, the famous lawgiver of Athens. 

241. — 6. And yOTir. Bepeat et, but use the possessive only 94 
once. See 469 ; also G. 687, 1. 6. — 6. There was no ^eed, 
nihil opus fuit. — 7. Make the best use of »= use best^ i. e. in 
the best manner. 

247. — 7. Must be waged. See G. 229. — 10. Here the 96 
thought requires that prominent places should be given to the Latin 
words for man and capa>ble. 
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99 262. — 1. Fythagoras, a celebrated Grecian philosopher. — 

BratllS, the dellverer of Bome from the oppression of Tarquin the 
Proud. — In whioh, quo. See G. 426. — 3. On the first day 
of May, cdlendis MaiiSf lit. on ihe May calends. — 5. In this 
sentence, omit his in rendering into Latin. ~ 6. Two years after- 
wards. See G. 418 ; 427. — 11. Is a man of suoh eloqnence, 
Lat. idiom, 15 o/, or vnih^ such eloqitence, See G. 428. — That he 
delights. SeeG. 494. 

102 258. — 1. In the OOnSUlship, etc, Lat. idiom, Cassius heing 
consuh See G. 431. — IJnder the yoke, sub jugum. The yoke 
vas used as the symbol of submission and servitude. — 3. Saving 
routed the army, Lat. idiom, the army having heen routed. — 
Aquitanians, the inhabitants of ancient Aquitania in Giial. — 4. 
To fight — to or for flghting, ad pugnandum. -^ 9. In the time, 
etc, Lat. idiom, Cicero being cUive. 

104 263. — 4. Frequently. See G. 443. — 5. Assembled in the 
temple, Lat. idiom, came iogether into ihe temple. — Jupiter 
Stator. Statory the stayer, be who arrests the flight of soldiers and 
causes them to stand fast, is one of the epithets of Jupiter, the king 
of the gods. — 6. Was tho fLrst, etc, Lat. idiom, thefirst accused, 
See G. 442, 1. 

107 268. — 6. WhO oppose. See G. 445, 3, 2); 463, 1. — 7. 
There are some. See Model VII. —Who fear. See G.501, l. 
— 8. As we OUght, Lat. idiom, that which we ought, See G. 
445, 7. — 9. To asoertain, Lat. idiom, who Tnay ascertadn, See 
G. 500; 445, 5. — Are. See G. 625. — 10. Devoted himself 
to = studied, — Which, quod, See G. 445, 4. 

110 274.-2. On the 8th of Wov., Lat. idiom, on the sixth day 
before the ideSofNovember. See G. 708; 708, 3; 709. —4. Such 
was . . . madness. See G. 453, 4.-5. The best books 
which. SeeModelV.; also G. 453, 6. — 7. Their money. See 
G. 447. 

112 279. — 1. It WOUld be better, See Model V. ; also G. 475, 
4, 1). — 3. Should have been. See 475, 1.-5. Could he 
not, etc, Lat. idiom, was he not able to order, — 7. Did judge. 
See G. 494. — The best thing tO do. See G. 670, L-IO. 
Prom the founding, etc, Lat. idlom, fromthe city founded, See 
410; alsoG. 580. 

114 285.-1. Like Catiline. See G. 399, 3, 2). — That they 
dared. See G. 494; 481, II. 1. — 6. When oonsul. See G. 
363, 3. — For the safety, ad salutem, lit. io ihe safety, i. e. to 
that end. See.380, III. —Has been called. See G. 482, 2.— 
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9. Best, — in itself considered. — 10. Best, i. e. as a means of 
invigorating its powers. 

290. — 4. Oare must be taken, cavendum est — 6. That = 117 
l)ut that, quin. — S, I fear that. See G. 492, 4, 1). — 9. To 
Watch, vigtlemuSf lit. ihat we should (may) watch. See G. 496, 1. 
— 10. From defending, Xat. idiom, hy wkich he should less de- 
/end, See G. 499. 

296. — 1. Ambassadors, legatos. This wo^d may stand after 119 
the verb, directly before the Relative clause. — T?0 elstablish, qui 
confirmcLrent, lit. who should establish, See G. 500. — 2. Faesulae, 
a town in Etruria. — 4. Will lose, amittas. See G. 492, 4; 479. 
— 8. To be read. See G. 601, III. 

301. —4. IJnless you suppress =unZe55 you shaU suppress, 122 
See G. 470, 2. — Consoript Fathers. The Roman senators were 
often thus addressed. — Por inaction. See G. 410, II.— -8 
This eonspiracy, etc. See 419. 

307. —4. That which, id quod. But it is often better to begin 125 
the sentence with the 'Relative clause, and let the antecedent follow ; 
as, quod est, etc, id^ etc. — 6. With yOUT aid. See G. 414. — 6. 
Let not fear deter, ne timor deterreat. See G. 488, 3. — Prom 
watching. See G. 499. — 8. What is right. See G. 627. 

312. — 1. Came, venit. See G. 618, 8.-2. When they 127 
were. See Model III. ; also G. 618, II. — 3. Because he has 
driven, — the reason assigned by those who hate, not by the nar- 
rator. See G. 620, II. — 4. Because he has driven, — the 
reason assigned by the narrator himself. See G. 620, 1. — 6. These 
things, quacy lit. which ihings. See G. 463. — 8. Is recorded. 
See G. 622, II. 

317. — 2. At the command, etc., Lat. idiom, the consul com- 129 
manding. See G. 431. — 3. JJ-gan^conceming. — 4. Difficult 
to say. See G. 670. — 6. Would preserve, i. e. in the future. 
See G. 643. 

323. — 1. When he reoeived. See G. 631. — What mood 131 
would be used in the direct discourse ? See G. 618, 8. — 6. That, 
quin. See G. 498, 3.-7. Who does not desire, qui non 
cupiaty or quin cupiat. See also Syn. 618. 

329. — 6. Would have gone. See G. 632, 2, 2). — 6. When 133 
he COmes. See G. 632, 4. In the direct discourse this would beT' 
when Icome = when I shaU have come. — 9. Is the part of forti- 
tude, Lat. idiom, is offortitude. See G. 402, 1. 

334.-3. Do not think. See Model V.; also G. 636, 1, 3). 135 
-* 6. IiCt me know, Lat. idiom, mdkeipr cause) that Immj hnow. 
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— Are doing. See G. 626. — 8. At his own personal peril, 
suo sollns peridSHo, See G. 897, 3. — 9. These books On pM- 
lOSOphy, Iiat. idiom, ihese conceming phUosophy books. See 419. 

138 340. — 6. To be happy. See Model II. — 8. In vain, i. e. 
without success, vithout accompUshing his object. — 10. To no 
purpose, i. e. not only without accomplishing the desired object, 
but absolutely without any good result. — Brought lis, liat. 
idiora, brought for us, See G. 386. — 12. To be wise. See G. 
647, II. 

140 346. — 1. Profess to be wise, Lat. idiom, profess ihemselves 
io be (ihai ihey are) wise, — 2. Who is nnwilling. See G. 601, 
I. — 5. Upon the state. See G. 386. 

142 351. — 4. He also says, idem didt, See G. 451, 3. — 6. It is 
my duty, Tneum esi. See G. 404, 1. — 6. What I think, an 
indirect question. — What you have done = thai which you 
have done, a Relative clause. See G. 625, 6, 1). — 7. Whether — or. 
See G. 626, II. 1. — Of greater value, pluris. See G. 402, III. 
1. — 8. That he had conquered. See ModelVIIL; alsoG. 
654, IV.; 658, V. 2; 620, II.— 9. That men are delighted. 
See G. 656, 11. 

145 357. — 2. That you are. See G. 658, V. 1. — Of securing. 
See G. 563.-4. Upon the . . . saving, etc, Lat. idiom, ttpon 
ihe republic io be saved. — 6. For perceiving, ad with the 
Gerundive. — 6. To be plundened. See G. 665, 3. 

147 362.-3. Beading, writing. Place the Latin word for the 
forraer at the end of the first clause, and that for the latter at the 
beginning of tlie second. See G. 696. — Por writing, scribendi, 
lit. ofwriting, See G. 393, 1. —6. Of his hearers, audieniium, 
or eorum qui audiunt, See 438 ; also G. 676, 1 ; 577. — 7. More 
necessary. See G. 169, 2; 170. — Than that of requiting, 
Lat. idiom, ihan requiting, — 8. To salute. See G. 669. 

149 367. — 3. In this sentence the relation of the different parts will 
be best shown by placing the verb before the object. — 4. When 
they speak, Lat. idiom, speaking. See G. 678, I. — 5. From 
me, meam, lit. my. See 462. — 7. Having accomplished. See 
G. 431, 2, (3). 

162 373.-1. Thst. See G. 498, 3.-6. And; omit in rendering 
into Latin. See G. 587, I. G. — Pompey, a celebrated Roman 
general. — 7. In the temple, — regarded simply as an edifice. — 
8. In this temple ; uso the most general word. 

154 379. — 2. More, plura, lit. more ihings. — Have, habuSro, lit. 
shaZl have had. — 6. Have to fear. See G. 388, 1, 1). 
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364. — 1. To see. See G. 492,3.-4. To be an honor, 157 

liat. idiom, io he for an honor. See G. 390. — 6. To say, qui 
dicireniy lit. who should say, See G. 600. — 6. To achieve, ad 
"with Gerundive. Sec G. 665, 3. 

389.-2. To set forth; place the Latin Infinitive in this 169 
instance at the end of the sentence. See 695, VI. — 4. If any one 
should &ee. See Model II. — 6. If the fear, etc. See G. 
431, 2, (1). 

395.-3. Thoughheis. SeeG.515,11. — ^.CaiusMucius. 161 
While Porsena was besieging Rome, Caius Mucius, aflerwards sur- 
named Scaevola, attempted to deliver the city by slaying the king. 

401. — 1. When virtue govems. See G. 431. — 2. Hav- 164 
Ing come, Lat. idiom, when I had come, See G. 518, II. — 3. 
Arganthonius, a king of Tartessus in Spain. — 5. At the age 
Of eighty-five, Lat. idiom, having heen horn eighiy-five years, — 
6. Isocrates, a celebrated Athenian orator. — In his ; omit the 
possessive in rendering. See G. 447. — 8. Flato, a celebrated 
Greek philosopher. — 9. While COnsul. See G. 363, 3. — Mari- 
US, a celebrated Roman general. 

407. — 1. Which we, etc. See G. 604, 1. — 7. Clodius, an un- 166 
principled Homan, and a bitter enemy of Cicero. — 10. Servilius ^ 
Ahala, Master of Horse under the Koman Dictator Cincinnatus. — 
Spurius Maelius, a wealthy Roman knight. — Because he 
was seeking. See G. 578, II. 

416. — 1. Tarentum, a town in Southem Italy. —2. Plautus, 169 
a celebrated Roman poet. — 3. Just eighty-three. See G. 452, 
8. — Before the consulship, etc, Lat. idiom, hefore Qicero con- 
8uh See 409.-4. With the attondance, etc. Lat. idiom, 
foriune heing ihe aiiendani. — 5. Of, de* — 9. From boyhood, 
Lat. idiom, /rom a hoy, See 408. — 10. The desire. See 411. 

425.-3. AU . . . before Socrates. See 419. — 6. In an 172 
enemy, in hosie posxia, — 7. Temples aroimd the forum. 
See 420. — ,10. Epicurus, the famous Greek philosopher from 
whom the Epicureans have derived their name. 

433.-4. Antiochus, a king of Syria. — 5. Achilles, tlie 175 
most famous Grecian hero in the Trojan war. — 7. Wishes. Seo 
G. 525.-11. Of Antony, Anionii, Piace this word at the 
beginning of the sentence. — His ; omifc in rendering into Latin. 

445.-1. Begin with inieresi, ui, — 2. Gorgias, a celebrated 178 
Greek rhetorician. — Iieontini, an ancient town in Sicily . — 3. 
Prodicus, a Greek rhetorician. — Ceus, or Cea, an island in the 
Aegean Sea. — 4. Fharsalia, a plain in Thessaly, famous for 
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Cftesar^B yictory orer Pompey. -^AtticilB, an intimate fiiend of 
Cicero. — 5. Iieactra, a town in BoeoUa, famoos for the victorj of 
the Theban general £paminondas over the I^acedaemonians. — 6. 
One Of the Seven, Lat. idiom, onefnym ihe Seven^ i. e. the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece. — 7. Are no less naeflll, Lat. idiom, bring 
(impari) no leu vtUiiy (tidvaniage), or like the English. — War- 
riors, Lat. idiom, Hiose fpho wage war, See 438« — 8. Crotona, 
a town in Southern Italj. — In the fourth year, etc., Liat. idiom, 
Tarquxnius Superbus reigning ihe fourth year, See G. 431 ; 378. 
— TarquiniuB Superbiis, the seventh king of Bome. — 10. 
While in ezile, Lat. idiom, whHe ihey were in exHe. See G. 518, 
II. —11. Bo yirtuons, ea virinte, See 441, and ModelllL — 
No Other aim, Lat. idiom, nothing else if noi (unless), 

181 456. — 3. ArmenianB, a people in Asia. — 7. Many weighty, 
Lat. idiom, many and weighiy, — 10. As pOBSible. See 449. — 
14. Many Of the best, multi optlmi^ lit. many hest, 

185 466.-5. When I heard. This is intended to designate iime 
Bimply. — 6. Have to leam. See G. 388, 1, 1). — 7. As mucli 
time. Sce G. 396, III. 2, 3); 594, III. —8. As certain, Lat 
idiom, for certain, 

187 475.-2. Cimbrians, a peoplo of Northern Europe, who in- 
yaded tho Boman empire and were dcfeated hy Caius Marius. — 3. 
Miletus, a city in Asia Minor. — 6. His, ejusy referring to Soc- 
rates. See 468, 2. — 10. The town Of Antioch. See G. 
379, 2. 

190 481. — 2. Por the safety Of See G. 602, IL 3.-4. Place 
the Relative clause at the heginning of the scntence. See G. 604, 
II. — 7. He, i. e. Thales. — Astyages, king of Media in the sixth 
century B. C. — 10. That of Cicero. See 476, 4. 

194 49L— 2. You or I? See G. 346, II. 2, 1). — 4. The con- 
versation. See 484. — il. All the good. See 485.-12. 
SeztUS Roscius, a citizen of Ameria in Italy, defended hy Cicero 
in an oration still extant. — Was constantly. See G. 443. 

197 499. — 1. AU the greatest. See485. — 2. Wow that . . . old. 
See G. 363, 3. — 5. It seems . . . that Crassus, Lat. idiom, 
Crassus seems, See 494. — 6. So far . . . trom admiring. See 
G. 496, 3. — 9. Valor of Scipio. See 492. 

199 505. — 4. It is said that. See 494. — XQrxes, a celehrated 
king of Persia. — 6. Men may live. Use the impersonal con- 
struction. See 600, III. — 7. One should COntend. See 495, 1. 

203 515. —4. When I Obtain, Lat. idiom, w?ien I shcOl have ob- 
tadned, — 6. Indeed while I, gui dum, lit. who while, See G. 
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463. — 9. One can live. Use the Impersonal FassiTe Constrac- 
tion. See 496 ; 600, III. 

521. — 1. What COlinsel, Lat. idiom, what of eoumd^ — 2.206 
lEach day = every day, quoque die. — 3. When boys. See G. 
363, 3. — We had the opinion = the opinion was io us, — 4, 
That one cannot live. Use the Pass. Impers. constructibn, non 
posse vvvi. — 5. Says that no one = denies that any one. 

528. — 1. In the whole of Asia. See G. 422, 1, 1). — 3. 209 
Would be . . . tO impel = would he able to impel. — You 
think, putares, not putasy as this clause is treated as a part of the 
conclusion, — wAicA you would in that event think best.—i, I 
wish, velimf lit. / would wish, — a modest, respectful form of ex- 
pressing a wish.— Would write. See G. 493, 2. — On what 
day. Place this clause, on account of its importance, at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. — 6. Should have been. See G. 476, 1. 

535. — 1. That there were. See G. 498, 3. — 2. The study 211 
in which, id studium in quo. See 484. — Be an honor to, 
liat. idiom, hefor an honor io. See G. 390. — 3. Havo attained. 
See G. 601, I. — 6. As we Wish = as we may wish. — 6. I de- 
sire, o;?<o, — involving no purpose. See Syn. 818. —8. Plans. 
ConsHia should begin the sentence to show its reiation to both 
clauses. — 10. Who . . . statesmen. See 438. 

541. — 1. We must give. See 657, III. —2. Archytas, a 214 
Pythagorean philosopher of Tarentum in Italy. — To remember 
= ihat he should rememher, — indirect discourse. See G. 630, II. 
— 3. To hear. Use the Infinitive, or ad with tho Gerund, — 5. 
Por the safety, ad with the Acc. See 380, III. — 7. Dion, 
a brother-in-law of the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse. — Of Syra- 
CUSe. See 435. — To liberate, ut with the Subjunctive, or ad 
with the Gerundive. Use the latter. — 9. Suitable to com- 
mand, Lat. idiom, suitdble wJto may eommand. See G. 501, III. 
— 10. To pay his respects. Use Supine. — 12. To be pre- 
sented, Lat. idiom, thai he should hepresented. See G. 495. 

650. — 2. Cicero. The subject may be placed either before or 217 
after the participial clause. — 5. Having achieved . . . deeds. 
Use the Abl. Abs. — The ancient . . . OlympUS, Olympum ur- 
hem^ aniiquam. — 6. Having COnquered. Use quum with the 
Subjunctive. — Mantinea, a city in Arcadia. ■— 9. Requite your 
fjavor = requite, or return to you, the favor. — Be grateful = 
have gratitude, Here gratiam may be omitted, as it can be so 
readily supplied from the preceding clause. 

666. — 1. On . . . despisingglory; de with the Gemndive. 220 
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— 2« Hippias, a celebrated Greek rhetorician. — Olympia, t 
district in Elis, where the Olympic games were held. — 3. Held 
WittL CatO. This identifies the conversation. See 551,1. — 5. 
At the age Of nineteen, Lat. idiom, having been horn nineteen 
years. — 6. What advioe yOU gave = vfhat you advised. — 7. 
Exoept iiguries, Lat.idiom, ifnoi (unless) injuries, — 9. And; 
omit in rendering. See G. 587, 1. 6. 

223 561. — 1. By means of money, AbL — 2. One. One should 
be omitted in rendering. — 3. It must bo admitted. In the 
seyeral sentences in.this exercise, must is best rendered by the 
Feriphrastic Conj. — That . . . is. With concedo, either the Infini- 
tive, or ut with the Subjunctive, may be used. — 7. Ought to do, 
i. e. in view of the circumstances of tlie case. See 557, III. — 8. 
Should be. Use the Impers. construction. — Be arranged 
with referenoe to*» be referred io. — 10. By a . . . admira- 
tion, admiratiOne. 

227 BQ9. --2. ThatwMchone thillkByidquodseniit. TheSub- 
junctive would not be incorrect, but would be less definite. — 3. 
Wot . . . either . . . Or =^neiiher . . . nor. See 581. — 5. Por ad- 
zninistering, €u2 with thc Gerundive. See380, III. ; 545. — 6. To 
be negligent. See G. 547, II. — 7. As I think you are 
aware = which I ihink you know. — Think. See Syn. 576. — I 
have aoquaintance = there is to me an a^uainiarue. — 8. 
Whatever, quae — ea, those things wliich. 

230 578. — 2. Consult for the interests of a part, Lat. idiom, 
consulifor a part. — S. I supposed. See G. 601, I. — 4. Ought 
to have reference = ought to he ref^ed. — 5. To sacrifice. 
Use the Infinitive. — 7. Without giving some precepts, etc, 
Lat. idiom, no precepis of duiy heing (in the mean time) given. 
Tliis sense — heing given, not having heen given — is best ex- 
pressed by the Fut. Pass. Part. iradendis. — 11. Attain^ SUppose. 
Subjunctive. See G. 618, IL ; 627. 

234 587. — 1. Leamed studies. See 440, 2. — 4. And. Sec G. 
587, 1. 6.— Are perishable. For gender of adjective, see G. 
439, 2, 3). — 10. Perhaps the greatest hero, haud sdo an 
summum. See G. 526, II. 2, 2). — Lysis, a celebrated Pythagorean 
philosopher of Tarentum. 

237 594. — 3. Have been taught == educated, irained. See 685. 
— To arrange. Use Subj. of Purpose. — 5. Would speak. 
Use Pres. Infin. — 6. Beserve to be seen. See G. 231. — 7. 
Nothing new = noihing of new. — 8. Lost in thOUght, cogi- 
iatione impediii, engaged, occupied with thought. — 10. I havo 
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lyeetL deBiring. See G. 467, 2. — 12. Though the tjrrant 
was reinoved. See G. 481, 2. — 13. Also; render by the 
proper form of le^^m. See G. 451, 3. > • 

699. — 1. And; omit in rendering. See G. 687, J. 6. — 2. 240 
Which we, etc. Inseft this in the principal clause. See G. 604, 
I. — 3. Dionysins, the tyrant of Syracuse. — 5. He who obeys, 
eum qui parei, or pareat, The former is more definite, and, 
perhaps, preferable in this sentence. — 7. Having retained, 
quum with Subj. See 543, 3.-9. CailLS Btiillius' a celebrated 
Iloman commander, who gained a naval rictory over the Cartha- 
ginians in the first Punic war. — 11. To another, altSrif a second 
one, in contrast with himself. This contrast gives {dtiri an em- 
phatic position at the end of tlie sentence. 

607. — 1. Was ezpected to speak, didurus esset, was about 243 
to speak. — Por the purpose of hearing him; causa with the 
Gerund. See 380, IV. — 4. To be better, quo meliores essent. 
See G. 497. In this sentence the Latin verb for ha^ve taughi is 
treated as a Historical tense. Hence esseni, not sint, See G. 482» 
1.— As Iiysis taught Epaminondas of Thebes, ut Lysis 
Ujpaminondam ThebcLnum, or, inverting the order, as is often done 
in illustrations, ut Thebanum Epaminondam Lysis, The verb 
iaught should be omittcd in rendering, because it can be readily 
supplied. — 6. And not only =nor only, neque solum. See 581. 
— Literary WOrks, m^numenta litterarum. See 440, 2. — 7. 
To disguise the fact that those things, Lat. idiom, to dis- 
guise ihat ihose ihings. — 8. Solon. The Athenians had made 
it a capital offence to propose the recovery of Salamis froni tho 
Megarians. Accordingly Solon pretended to be mad, that, in Iiis 
supposed frcnzy, he might with impunity urge the unpopular 
measure. 

614. — 1. It is related of . . . that . . . first who 247 
reigned, Lat. idiom, Servius Tidlius is relaiedfirsi io have reigned, 
See 610, III.; also G. 542.-2. Having been unable, quum 
with the Subj. — To Tarquinii, a oity of Etruria, Tarquinios, 
in urbem Etruriae, Urbem is not treated simply as an Appositive 
to Tarquinios, but with the preposition in it becomes a modifier of 
the verb. See G. 379, 2; 423, 8, 3). — Cypselus, a celebrated 
tyrant of Corinth. — 6. Lyourgus, the celebrated Spartan law- 
giver. — The authority of the Delphic Apollo, i. e. of the 
Oracle at Delphi. — 6. Milo, a famous athlete. ■— Bearing = svp' 
porting, or susiaining ihe weight of, Use sustineo in the Imperf. 
Subj. with quum. — 8. As is admitted, id quod constai. See G. 
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445, 7. — To bring it ; omit tlie pronoun ii in rehdering. See 
457. — 9. They say, ferunU Place tbis verb after the Snbject 
Acc. See 601. — 10. Haviiig been bamshed, guufn, with Subj. 

250 620. — 2. Themselves, se, Place this at the begixming of the 
sentence to show its common relation to the sereral claoses. — 
And; omit. — 3. The blessings which are past =pasi bless- 
ing$,—A:. It seemed to me that. See 610, 1.; also 6. 549, 4, 
1). — One of, unus ex, one from. See G. 398, 4. — 6. After the 
overthrov^ of the republic. Use the Abl. Abs. — lo. If wo 
promise^i/ we shaU promise, See 627, III. ; also G. 470, 2. — 
11. If we show^ifweshaUshow. — Aro about to 8tate= 
shaU he (at that future time) ahoui to staie, 

254 626. •— 1. I shall willingly communioate. See 621, iii. 
1, — 3. Will offend. Use Pres. Subj. See G. 479.-4. My- 
self, referring especiallj to native talents, ingenium. See 621, I. 
Aid. Use Plur. in Latin, hdps^ aids. See 411, 2.-5. This 
event =» this thing, — 6. Treasures, possessions, res, things. 

— 8. Could have happened, Lat. idiom, wos able to happen. 
See G. 541, 3. — 10. For empire, de imperio, lit. conceming 
empire, — 11. Iietters, littiraef written communications without 
special reference to epistolary form. See Syn. 200. 

257 632.-2. Conld say. Use Present Infln. See G. 541, 1.— 
4. Weighty ; for the position of the Adj. in Latin, see G. 597, 1. 

— 5. Fhilo, a celebrated Grecian philosopher. The Academy at 
Athens was a famous school of philosophy. — 7. Say — not = 
deny.—9. A letter trom me. See 462. — Por the purpose 
Of reoovering my voioe. Use causa with the Gerundive. 

260 638. — 1. For him, in eum, against him. — Shoiild kill; 
Plup. Subjunctive, to denote a completed action with reference io 
the time of punishment. — Would oommit, Put. Infln. — 6. 
That it may not. Use the Relative. See G. 501, 1. — 7. If 
they were not. Insert the condition after the proper names, and 
observe that the words hy them in the condition must be rendcred by 
the noun littiris^ and the words of letters in the conclusion, by the 
pronoun earumy referring back to that noun. — In the knowledge 
and praotiee, ad with Gerundivey lit. to perceiving and prac- 
tising virtue. 
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Abandon. Relinquo, ire, liqui, 

lictum, 
Able, be able. Possum, posse, 

poiui, G. 289. 
Abound in. Abundo, are, Hvi, 

atum, 
About. To be about to, rendered 

by the Act. Periphras. Conj. G. 

228. 
Above. Supra, adr. 
Absurd. Absurdus, a, um. 
Abundance. Copia, ae, f. 
Academy. Academia, ae, f. 
Acceptable. Acceptus, a, um ; 

gratus, a, um. See 216. Make 

acceptable, ^roio, are, avi, IZtum. 
Accommodate one's self to. ObsS- 

quor, i, secUtus sum, dep. 
Accomplish. Conflcio, effldo, Hre, 

fici, fectum ; assiquor, i, seca" 

tus sum, dep. Achievements are 

accomplished, res geruntur. 
Accordance, in accordance with. 

Ex, e, prep. with abl. G. 434, 3. 
According to one's desire. Ex sen- 

tentia. See 339. 
Account, on account of. Propter, 

prep. with acc. 
Accumulate (trans.). Augeo, €re, 

auxi, auctum. 
Accusation. Crimen, inis, n. 
13 



Accuse. AccUso, are, avi, Htum. 
Achieve. Ago, Sre, egi, actum. 
Achievement. Res gesta. See 474. 

Achievements are accomplished, 

res geruntur. 
Achilles. Achilles, is, m. 
Acquaintance, experience. Usus, 

us, m. A very intimate acquaint- 

ance, summus usus. 
Acquainted, be, become, acquainted 

with. Cognosco, ^re, nOvi, ■ nl- 

ium. 
Acquire. Paro, are, avi, Uium. 
Acquit. Ahsolvo, ire, soVoi, solH- 

ium, 
Across. Trans, prep. with acc. 
Act. Ago, Hre, egi, axium ; facio, 

ire, feci, fa>ctum. 
Action, deed. Fadum, i, n. 
Adjacent, nearest. ProxXmus, a,um. 
Administer. Gero, ire, gessi, ges- 

ium. 
Admiration, a feeling of admira- 

tion. Admiraiio, onis, f. 
Admire. Miror, admlror, ari, 

atus sum, dep. 
Admit, confess. Confiieor, €ri,fes- 

sus sum, dep. Admit, concede, 

concedo, Sre, cessi, cessum. 
Admitted, it is admitted. Constat, 

consfiiit, 
Admonish. Moneo, adrnQneo, ere, 

uii itum. 
Admonition. Admoniiio, Onis, f. 
(277) 
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Adorn. ExorTU), are, avi, aium, 

Adorn, dothe, vesitOf ire, ivi and 

tt, lium. 
Advantage. JSmdlumefiium, t, n. ; 

commidum, i, n. ; uiHUagf ttiis, f. 
Adversarj. Adversarius, ii, m. 

See 504. 
Advcrsity. Res adversaef f. pl. G. 

441, 4. 
Advice. ConsHiumf tt, n. To give 

advice, suadeo, £re, suasif sua- 

sum. G. 8d6. 
Advise. Moneo, ere, ui, iium ; 

suadeOf ire, suasi, suasum» 
Adviser. Auctor, 6ris, m. 
Aeduans. Aedui, Orum, m. pl. 
Aflfair, thing. Res, rei, f. Militaiy 

affkirs, res miliiarisj sing. 
Affect. Afficio, ire, feei, feeium. 

Affect, prompt, commihfeo, ire, 

mdvif moium. 
Affection. Amor, 6ris, m. Duti- 

ful affection, piiias, Siis, f. 
Affluent, rich, copioufl. Uber, iris, 
Airica. Aftica, ae, f. 
Africanus. AfricHnus, i, m. 
After. Posi, prep. with acc. 
Afterwards. Posi, adv. 
Again and again. Eiiam aique 

eiiam. 
Against. Conira; in; prep. with 

acc. 
Age, period of life. Aeias, aiis, f. 

Old age, senedus, Hiis, f. At the 

age of, naius, a, um, with acc. 

of time. See 400. 
Aged, old. Senex, senis. 
Agency — through one'» agency. 

Per, prep. with acc. See 232, 6. 
Agis. Agis, idis, m. 
Ago. Abhine, adv. 
Agreeahle. Jucundus, a, um. See 

216. 
Ahala. AhMa, ae^ m. 
Aid. Auxilium, ii, n. ; adjumen- 

ium, i, n. Means, opes, opum, 

f. pl. G. 183, 1. 
Aid, to aid. AdjH/vo, are, jttvi, jn- 

ium. 
Aini — propose to one*s self no 

other aim. Sibi nihil cdiud nisi 



proponire (propifno, ire, posui, 

posltum). See 444. 
Alba Longa. AU>a Longa^ Alhae 

Longae, f. 
Alexander. Alexander, dri, m. 
Alive. Vivus, a, um. 
All. Omnis, e. Each, every, quis- 

que, quaeque, quodque and quic- 

que or quddque. All together, 

cuncius, a, um. At all, omnino, 

adv. NotataU,ntAtZ. G.380, 2. 
Allobrog^s. AUobrdges, um,m.pl. 
Allow. Concido, ire, cessi, cessum. 

Allow to pass, iniermitto, ire, 

mlsi, missum. 
Ally. Soeius, ii, m. 
Alone. Solus, a, um. G. 149. 

Without exception, unus, a, um. 

G. 149. 
Already. Jam, adv. 
Also. Etiam, adv, I, you, he, 

&c., also, idem, eddem, idem. 

See 850. 
Although. Hisi ; licei ; etiamsi ; 

quumquam ; quamvis, G. 515, 

516. 
Always. Semper, adv. 
Ambassador. Legaius, i, m. 
Among. Inter, prep. with acc. 

Among, with, nearto, apud, prep. 

with acc. 
Amount, quantity. Vis, vis, f. 
Ample. Amplus, a, um. 
Ancient. Antlquus, a, um; pris- 

Hnus, a, um. See 162. 
Ancus. Ancus, i, m. 
And. Ei ; que ; aique or ae, conj. 

G. 587, I. 2, 8. And yet = and, 

et. And not, neque, conj. And 

that too, et is ; eiis quidem (is 

ea, id). 
Anger. Iracundia, ae, f. 
Annoyance. Molestia, ae, f. 
Another. AUus, a, ud. G. 149; 

149, 3. Another (of two), a fel- 

low-creature, alter, ira, irum. 

G. 149; 149, 2. Another^s, oZt- 

€nus, a, um. 
Antioch. Antiochia, ae, f. 
Antiochus. Aniidchus, t, m. 
Antipater. Antipdter, tri, m. 
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Antony. Antomusy ii, m. 

Any. UUus, a, um ; G. U9; oM- 

guit qua, quod, Any one, quis. 

Any thing, quid. G. 189. If 

any, si quis, G. 190, 2. 
Apollo. Apollo, inis, m. 
Apparel. VestituSf us, m. 
Appear, seem. T^'flfeor, «W, ^wi^a 

sum*' See 677. 
Appius. Appius, ii, m. 
Apply to. Conflro, ferre, iuli, 

colllZtum, in with acc. Apply 

one's self to, 5« conferre ad 

with acc. {conflro, ferre, t\L- 

li, coUsUum) ; se applicare ad 

with acc. (appllcoy are, aviy 

atum), 
Appo^nt. Constituo, ire, ui, atum. 
Approach. Appropinquo, are, avi, 

atum ; accedo, ire, cessi, cessum. 
Appropriate, take. Sumo, Sre, 

sumpsi, sumptum, Appropriate 

to, apply to, conflro, ferre, tili, 

coUatum, in with acc. 
Approve. Proho, are, avi, SUum. 
Aquitanians. AquitSini, Orum,m.^\. 
Arar. Arar, Aris, m. ; acc. ArCL' 

rim. 
Archytas. Archytas, ae, m. 
Arganthonius. Arganthonius,ii,m. 
Ariovistus. Ariovistus, i, m. 
Arise, become. Exsisto, Hre, stiti, 

stltum. 
Aristotle. Aristoteles, is, m. 
Armenian. Armenius, i€, m, 
Arms. Arma, Orum, n. pl. G. 

131, 1, 4). 
Army. Exerdltus, us, m. ; agmen, 

inis, n.','CLcies, ei, f. See 178. 

Army on the march, agmen, 

inis, n. 
Around. Gircum, adv., and prep. 

with acc. 
Arouse. Erigo, Hre, rexi, rectum. 
Arrange (a line of battle). Instruo, 

ire, struxi, structum. Arrange 

with reference to, refiro, ferre, 

ifdi, laium, ad with acc. Sce 534. 
Arrive. PervHnio, ire, v€ni, ven- 

ium. Arrive, come, venio, ire, 

veni, ventum. 



Arrogance. Arrogdntia, ae, f. 
Art. A7-S, artis, f. 
As. tJt, adv. As = since, qimm, 
' conj. As, after tam, quam, adv. 
As = for, pro, prep. with abl. 
As to, after ita, ut, conj. with 
subjunct. As — as possible, 
quam, adv. with superlat. See 
449. As much, quantus, a, um. 
As much — as, tantus, a, um — 
quanius, a, um. See 627. As 
soon as, quum primum. As, 
relative, especially after idem, 
etc, qui, quae, quod. As = that 
which, a thing which, id quod. 
See267; also G. 445, 7. 
Ascanius. Ascanius, ii, m. 
Ascertain. Cognosco, ire, ndvi, 

nlium, 
Ashamed, be ashamed. Pudet, pu- 
duit and pudltum est. See 228 ; 
also G. 299 ; 410, III. 
Asia. Asia, ae, f. 
Ask. Rogo, are, avi, atum. Ask (a 
question), interrdgo, Hre, cLvi, 
CLtum. Ask, inquire, quaero, ire, 
quaesivi and ii, quaesiium, Ask 
for, peio, ire, ivi and ii, iium. 
It is asked, quaeriiur, quaesitum 
est. 
Assemble. Convinio, ire, vini, 
ventum. Multitudes assemble, 
concursus fit. See 606. 
Assembly. Condo, dnis, f. 
Assiduously. SiudiOse, adv. 
Assign. Trihuo, ire, ui, Qtum, 
Associate. Sodus, ii, m, 
Astyages. Asiydges, is, m, 
At. Apud, ad, prep. with acc. At 
the age of, natus, a, um, with 
acc. of time. See 400. At the 
suggestion of, aueior, in abl. 
abs. At all, omnino, adv. Not 
B.t&n,nihil. G.880,2. Atlength, 
tandem, adv. At once, jam, adv. 
At times, inierdum, adv. 
Athenian. Aiheniensis, is, m. 

and f. 
Athens. Aihenae, Srum, f. pl. 
Attack. Adorior, \ri, ortus sum, 
dep. 
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Attain. Comiquor, assiquorf i, 

secnius sum, dep. ; adipiscor, i, 

adepius sum, dep. 
Attempt. Conor, Sri, SUus sum, 

dep. ; tenio, Hre, Svi, atum, 
Attend to, serve. Servio, ire, ivi, 

itum. G. 385. 
Attendanee, with the attendance of. 

Com£S, itis, in abl. abs. 
Attendant. Comes, itis, m. and f. 
Attention, study. Studium, ii, n. 

Attention, exertion, work, opi' 

ra, ae, f. 
Attentive. Attentus, a, um, 
AtticQS. Atticus, i, m. 
Attract. AJlloio, ire, lexi^ lectum, 
Audacity. Audacia, ae, f. 
Author. Auctor, Oris, m. and f. 
Authority. Audoritas, Siis, f. 
Avail. Vdleo, ire, ui, lium, 
Avaricious. AvSLrus, a, um. 
Avoid. Vito, are, Hvi, Htum. 
Await. Exspedo, dre, Svi, Sium. 
Award. Tribuo, ire, ui, Htum, 
Aware — be awarc. Scio, scire, sci- 

vi, scitum. 

B. 

Banish, throw off. Ahjicio, Ire, 
jeci, jectum, Banish, expcl, ex- 
pello, (re, ptdi, pidsum, 

Base. Turpis, e. 

Battle. Proelium, ii, n, A battle 
is fought, pugnatur, Stum est, 
ijsipers. 

Be. Sum, esse, fui, Be a charac- 
teristic of. See 426. Be a law- 
giver, leges scriho, ire, scripsi, 
scriptum, See 438. Be a states^ 
' man, rei puhUcae praesum, es- 
se, fui. See 438. Be a war- 
rior, bellum gero, ire, gessi, ges- 
ium. See444. Be ahle, possum, 
posse, potui, Be about to, Act. 
Periphrast. Conj. Be acquainted 
with, cognosco, ire, nOvi, nitum, 
Be ashamed, pudet, puduit and 
puditum est. See 228; also G. 
410, III. Be aware, scio, scire, 
scivi, scitum, Be born, nascor. 



i, natus sum. Be busy, oecupa- 
tione distineri (^disiineo, ere, ui, 
tentum). See 631. How very 
busy one is, quania occupaiidne, 
etc. Be conducive to, condu- 
co, ire, duxi, ductum. See 289. 
Be consistent with one's self, si- 
bi eonsentlre, with ipse, a, um, in 
agreement with subject (^con- 
sentio, ire, sensi, sensum^. Be 
delighted with, gaudeo, €re, ga- 
^us sum. Be destitute of, 
need, egto^ indlgeo, ere, ui. 
See 239, I. Be elated, effiror, 
ferri, eUUus sum. See 295. Be 
eminent, unus, a, um, emineo, 
€re, ui, or emineo alone. Be en- 
gaged in, sum, esse, fui, in with 
abl. See 534. Be evidcnt, consto, 
Sre, stiti, statum. Be expected 
to, Act. Feriphrast. Conj. Be 
free from, be without, vaco, 
Sre, avi, Stum ; careo, cre, ui, 
itum ; egeo, ire, ui. See 239, 
I. Be grateful, gratiam habeo, 
Ire, ui, itum. See 548. Be 
held = to be, sum, esse, fui. 
Be ignorant of, ignOro, Sre, avi, 
aium. Be in command of, prae- 
sum, esse, fui. G. 386. Be in 
force, vigeo, €re, vigui, Be in- 
timate with, familiarUer utor, 
4, usits sum, dep. G. 419, L Be 
mad, furo, €re, ui. Be need- 
ful, there needs, is need of, opus 
est, fuit. G. 419, 3. Be on one's 
guard, caveo, ere, cavi, cautum. 
Be one's intention, in antmo 
sum, esse, fui. See 206. Be 
subject to, obey, pareo, €re, ui, 
itum. G. 385. Be sufficient, be 
able, possum, posse, potui. Be 
the duty, mark, part, &c., of, 
oflten rendered by tlie Pred. Gen. 
See 426. Be the result, evenio, 
tre, v€ni, venium. Be the slave 
of, servio, ire, ivi BJidiii,itum. . 
G. 385. Be unable, non pos- 
sum, posse, potui. Be unwilling, 
nolo, nolle, nolui. Be useful, 
utiUs, e, sum, esse, fui ; uiilita' 
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iem affiro, ferre, atiiili, aXliZtum, 

See 444. Be willing, volo, velle, 

volui. Be without. See Befree 

from, Be wont, soleo, ire, soll- 

tus sum, 
Bear. Fero, ferre, tuli, latum, 

Bear, suflfer, patior, pati, pas- 

sus sum, dep. Bear, support, 

susttneo, ere, ui, tentum, 
Beautiful. Pulcher, chra, chrum, 
Beauty. Pulchritudo, inis, f. 
Because. Quod, quia, conj. See 

Lesson LXXX. Because of, 

propter, prep. with acc. 
Become. Fio, fiiri, factus ^um, 

Become acquainted with, cog- 

nosco, Hre, nOvi, nltum, 
BefalL AccHdo, ire, i. 
Before. Ante, adv., and prep. with 

acc. 
Begin. Coepi, isse, G. 297, 1. 
Beginning. Initium, ii, n. 
Behalf, in behalf of. Pro, prep. 

with abL 
Behooves — i£ behooves. Oportet, 

uit, 
Belgians. Belgae, arum, m. pL 
Believe. Credo, ire, dldi, ditum. 

G. 385. 
Beneficence. Beneficentia, ae, f. 
Best. Qptimus, a, um, G. 165. 

In the best manner, opfime, adv. 
Bestow. Impertio, ire, ivi and- ii, 

Itum, Bestow upon, confiro, 

ferre, tldi, coUatum, 
Betake one*s self. Se conferre 

{confiro, ferre, tHdi, collatum) ; 

se recipire (reclpio, ire, api, 

ceptuTifC), 
Better. Mdior, ius, G. 165. jBet- 

ter, preferable, saiius, See 527. 
Between. Inter, prep. with acc. 
Bird. Avis, a/ois, f. 
Bitterly. Acerbe, adv. 
Blame. Vitupiro, Ore, Ovi, Sium, 
Blessing, good. Bonum, t,«. 
Blind. Caecus, a, um, 
Boast. GlOrior, Hri, dtussum, dep. 
Book. Liber, bri, m. 
Booty. Praeda, ae, f. 
Borders, territory. Fines, iMm,m.pL 



Born for. Natus, a, um, with dat., 
or cui with acc. 

Both — and. M^et, 

Boy. Puer, puiri, m. 

Boyhood. See 408. From boy- 
hood, apuiro. 

Branch of learning. Doctrlna, ae,f. 

Brave. Fortis, e, 

Bravely. Fortfter, adv. 

Break, offend against. Vidlo, are, 
S/oi, Sium, 

Bring. Affiro, ferre, atiuli, aUd' 
tum, Bring, bear, fero, ferre, 
tuli, latum, Bring to, adduco, 
ire, duxi, ductum. Bring to a 
close, jfl;i*o, ire, ivi and ii, itum. 

Britain — of or from Great Britain, 
British. Britannicus, a, um. 

Brother. Frater, tris, m. 

Brutus. Brutus, i, m. 

Build, make. Facio, ire, fed, fac- 
ium, 

Burn, burn up. Fxitro, ire, ussi, 
ustum, Bum, set fire to, in- 
cendo, ire, cendi, censum. 

Business. Negotium, ii, n. To 
have business, negotium esse, 
with dat. of possessor. 

Busy, be busy. Occupatione disti' 
neri (disilneo, ere, ui, tentum), 
See 631. How very busy one is, 
quanta occupatione, etc. 

But. Sed ; auiem ; vero, G. 587, 
III. 2. But not, and not, neque. 

By. A, ab, prep. with abl. By = 
from, in accordance witli, e, ex, 
prep. with abL By = through, 
per, prep. with acc. By letter, 
per liitiras. By myself, yourself, 
&c., mecum, etc. Sce 568. By 
no means, minime, adv. Sce 586. 



Cacsar. Ccuesar, dris, m. 

Caius. Cdius, ii, m. 

Calamity. Calamitas, dtis, f. 

Call. NomiJio, voco, appello, dre, 
dvi, dium, See 184. Call to 
mind, eommem^ro, dre, dvi, dium, 

Camillus. CamiUus, i, m. 
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Camp. CastrcL, drum, n. pl. 

Can, coald. Possum, posse, potui. 

Cannae. Cannaty &rum, f. pl. 

Capable. Capax, Ocis. 

Capture. Capto, ire^ cepi, captum. 

Capua. Capua, ae, f. 

Carc — take care. Caveo, ere, caviy 

cautum. 
Carc, care for. Curo, Hre, Svi, 

Stum. 
Carefully. DHigenierj ady. 
Caria. Caria, ae, f. 
Carry. Porto, Hre, Hvi, Htum. 
Carthage. Carthdgo, inis, f. 
Carthaginian. Poenus, i, m. ; Car- 

thaginiensis, is, m. and f. 
Cassius. Cassius, ii, m. 
Catiline. CatHina, ae, m. 
Cato. Cato, Onis, m. 
Catulus. Catalus, i, m. 
Cause. Causa, ae, f. 
Cavalrj. JEquitdtus, us, m. 
Celebrated. Clarus, a, um; ceU- 

her, hris, hre. See 233. 
Celestial. Coelestis, e. Celcstial 
' bodies, coelestia, ium, n. pl. 
Celts. Celtae, Hrum, m. pl. 
Censor. Censor, Oris, m. 
Ccnsorship. See 409. 
Censure. Reprehendo, ire, di, sum. 
Census — take the census of, cenr 

seo, ere, ui, censum. See 490. 
Certain. Certus, a, um. A certain, 

quidam, quaedam, quoddam and 

quiddam. 
Certainly. Certe, adv. 
Ceus, of Ceus. Ceus, a, um, 
Chaeronea. Cfiaeronea, ae, f. 
Changc. Muto, Hre, Hvi, atum. 
Characteristic. See 426. 
Chariot. Currus, us, m. 
Cheerfulness. HUaritas, Stis, f. 
Chief. Summus, a, um. 6. 163, 3. 
Children. Liheri, Orum, m. pl. 
Choice. Conquisitus, a, um. 
Choose, select. Ellgo, ire, Ugi, 

lectum. 
Cicero. CicSro, Onis,m. 
Cimbrian. Cimhricus, a, um. A 

victory over the Cimbrians, OVm- 

hrica victoria. 



Citadcl. Arx, arcis, f. 

Citizen. dvis, dvis, m. and f. 

City. Urhs, urbis, f. City walls, 
walls of the city, moenia, ium, 
n. pl. Founding of tlie city, 
urhs condita. G. 580. 

Civil. Civilis, e. Civil, domestic, 
domestlcus, a, um. Civil, be- 
longing to the city, urbSnus, a, 
um. 

Claudius. Claudius, ii, m. 

Ciear. Clarus, a, um-, perspicuus, 
a, um. 

Cleopatra. Cleopatra, ae, f. 

Clodius. Clodius, ii, m. 

Close — bring to a close. Finio, 
ire, ivi and ii, itum. 

Coat of mail. Lonca, ae, f. 

Colkitinus. CoUatinus, i, m. 

Colleague. Collega, ae, m. 

Come. Venio, ire, vsni, ventum. 
Come to the relief of, subvenio, 
\re, veni, ventum. G. 886. To 
come, future, futHrus, a, um. 

Command. Implro, Hre, Suvi, Stum. 
G. 386. Be in command of, prae- 
sum, esse, fui. G. 386. At the 
command of, Pres. Fart. of im- 
pSro in abl. abs. 

Commander. ImperOior, Oris, m. 

Commend, make acceptable. Pro- 
ho, Sre, Hvi, atum. 

Commit, do. Facio, ere,feci,fa^ 
ium. Commit .one*s self, se 
tradire ; trado, ire, didi, diium. 
Commit, comroit to memory, 
edisco, ire, didici. Commit to 
writing, littiris mando, Hre, O^ 
Sftum. 

Common. Commnnis, e. 

Commonwealth. Res puhUca, rei 
puhVicae, f. 

Communicate, relate. Trado, ire, 
didi, ditum. Communicate, con- 
verse, colUquor, i, locQtus sum, 
dep. 

Companions — my, &c., compan- 
ions. Mei, etc. G. 441, 1. 

Corapare. Confiro, ferre, <ftZ», colr 
lcCtum. 

Compel. Cogo, ire, coigi, coadim* 
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Coniplain. Queror, i, questus sum, 

dep. 
Completely conquer. Devinco, ire, 

viciy vidum. 
Conceal. Celo, Hire, Hvi^ iZtum; 

occulto, are, Hvi, atum, 
Concede. Concedo, ire, cessi, ces- 

sum. 
Concerning. De, prep. with abl. 
Concerns, it concerns. Refert, tu- 

lit. G. 408. 
Condemn. Damno, condemno, SLre, 

Ovi, atum. 
Condition, state. Staius, us, m. 
Condacive — be condacive to. Con- 

dnco, ire, duxi, ductum, See 

289. 
Conduct. PerdHco, Hre, duxi, duc- 

ivm. Conduct one'8 self, se ge- 

riire (gero, Hre, gessi, gestum). 
Confess. Confiteor, €ri, fessus sum, 

dep. 
Confidence. Fides, H, f. 
Confirm. Confirmo, Sre, avi, atum. 
Connected. Contlnens, entis, 
Connection — no connection. Nihil 

conjunctum, See 637. 
Conquer. Vinco, ire, vici, victum. 

Conquer completely, devinco, 

ire^ vld, victum. 
Conscript Fathers. Patres Con- 

scripti, m, pl. 
Consider. CogXio, are, avi, atum. 

Consider as, arhitror, Sri, SLtus 

sum, dep. Consider, judge, ea> 

istimo, are, avi, atum. 
Consistent— be consistent with one*8 

self. Sibi consentlre, with ipse, 

a, um, in agreement with subject 

(consentio, ire, sensi, sensum). 
Consistently. Convenienier, adv. 
Conspiracy. Conjuraiio, Onis, f. 
Conspirators. Conjurati, Orum, 

m. pl. 
Conspire. Conjuro, are, avi, 

(Xtum. 
Constantly. Assiduus, a, um. G. 

443. 
Consternation. FormidOf inis, f. 

See 305. 



Consul. Constd, Ws, m. 

Consulship. See 409. 

Consult, consult for, consult for 

the interest of. ConsXdo, ire, ui, 

sultum. G. 385, 3. 
Contemplate. Contemplor, cLri, 

atus sum, dep. 
Contend. Decerto, are, Hvi, atum; 

contendo, Ire, di, tum. 
Content. Conientus, a, um. G. 

419, IV. 
Contract. Contraho, ire, traxi^ 

tractum. 
Contracted, small. Angustus, a, 

um. 
Contrary to. Contra, praeter, prep. 

with acc. 
Conversation. Sermo, Onis, m. 
Convict Convinco, ire, vici, vic- 

tum. 
Corinth. Corinthus, i, f. 
Correctly.' Recte, adv. 
Costly. Pretidsus, a, um. 
Could, can. Possum, posse, potui. 
Counscl. Consilium, ii, n. 
Country. Patria, ae, t, ; rus, ru- 

ris, n. ; ager, agri, m. See 245. 

From the country, in the -country. 

G. 424, 2. 
Courage. Yirtus, niis, f. ; anlmus, 

i, m. 
Course — to foUow this course. Ebc 

sequor, i, secHtus sum, dep. 
Cover, clothe. Vestio, ire, %vi and 

ii, itum. 
Crassus. Crassus, i, m. 
Credit. Fides, ii, f. 
Crime. Scelus, Ms, n. 
Cross. Transeo, ire, ii, iium. 
Crotona. Croto, onis, m. and f. 
Crown. Corona, ae, f. 
Cruelty. Crudelitas, atis, f. 
Cultivate. Colo, ire, colui, cuZ- 

ium. 
Culture. Cultus, us, m. 
Curio. Curio, Onis, m. 
Curtius. Cwtius, ii, m. 
Custom, habit. Consuetndo, inis^ 

f. ; mos, moris, m. See 167, 
Cypselus. Cypsilus, i, m. 
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Daily.- In dies, in dies singitlos ; 
quoiidie. See 399. 

Danger. PerieiSdum, i, n. 

Dare. Andeo, €re, ausue sum, 

Dated. Datus, a, um, See 366. 

Day, IHeSf ei, m. and f. G. 120. 
Day before, pridie, ady. First 
day of the nionth, eaJenda^, 
clrum, f. pl. Piftli day of the 
month^generally), nonae, Hrum, 
f.pl. G. 708, 1.2. Seventhdayof 
the month in March, May, Julj, 
and October, noTiae, Srum, f. 
pl. G. 708, 1. 2. Three days, 
triduum, ni, n. From day to 
day, in dies. 

Dear. Carus, a, um. 

Death. Mors, mortis, f. Put to 
death, occido, ire, cidi, cisum ; 
inierficio, ire, feci, fectum. 

Debt. Aes cUienum, n. See 454. 

Dccree. Constdium, i, n. 

Deed. Factum, i, n. Deed, thing, 
res, rei^ f. Good deed, rectefac- 
tum. See 366. 

Defence. Fraesidium, ii, n. 

Defend. Defendo, Ire, di, sum. 
Defend, guard, iueor, €ri, iius 
sum, dep. 

Defendant. lieus, i, m. 

Define. Definio, ire, ivi, itum. 

Delight. Delecto, obUcto, Sre, avi, 
SLtum. 

Delightful. Dulcis, e. 

Deliver, give over. Trado, Ire, 
dldi, ditum. Deliver (an ora- 
tion), habeo, ere, ui, Uum. 

Delphic. Delphicus, a, um. 

Demand. Posttdo, Sre, avi, Siium. 

Demaratus. Demaratus, i,m. 

Demosthenes. Demosihlnes, is, m. 

Deny. Nego, are, Svi, Stum. 

Depart, depart from. Discedo, itre, 
cessi, cessum. Depart, go from, 
exeo, ire, ii, Uum. Depart, set 
out, projiciscor, i, profectus sum. 
Depart, go, eo, ire, ivi, itum. 

Depend upon. Poslius, a, um, esse, 
in with abl. See 660. 



Desert. DesHro, ire, serui, serium. 

Deserve. Mereo, ere, ui, itum; 
mereor, eri, itus sum, dep. De- 
serve is oflen rendercd by the 
Pass. Per. Conj. See G. 231. 

Design. Consilium, ii, n. 

Desirable. Opiahllis, e. 

Desire. Cupidltas, aiis, f. ; libldo, 
inis, f. According to one^s de- 
sire, ex sententia. See 339. 

Desire, to desire. Cupio, ere, ivi, 
Itum ; opio, are, avi, aium ; voio, 
velle, volui. See 618. 

Desirous of. Cupldus, a, um ; stu- 
diOsus, a, um. Very desirous, 
greedy, avidus, a, um. See 222. 

Despair of. Despero, Sre, Stn, 
atum, with acc, or de with abl. 

Despise. Contemno, ire, tempsi, 
temptum. 

Destitute of. Expers, tis. To be 
destitute of, egeo, indigeo, ere, 
ui. See 239. 

Destroy. Deleo, ere, evi, etum. 

Deter. Deterreo, ere, ui, itum. 

Detriment. Detrimentum, i, n. 

Dcvise. Invenio, ire, veni, ven- 
tum. 

Devote one*s sclf to. Siudeo, tre, 
ui ; G. 385 ; incumho, ire, cubui, 
cubitum, in with acc. Devote 
one's self to, apply one's self to, 
se conferre in or ad with acc. 
(confiro, ferre, HjlH, coUdium). 

Dictate. Dicio, dre, dvi, dium. 

Die. Morior, i, mortuus sum, dep. 

Difference — there is a difference. 
Intirest, fuit. 

Differently. AUter, adv. 

Diflacult. Diffidllis, e. 

Dignity. Dignitcbs, dtis, f. 

Diligence. Diligentia, ae, f. 

Diligent. Diligens, entis. 

Diligently. Diligenter, adv. 

Diminish. Minuo, ire, ui, Hium. 

Dine. Coeno, dre, dvi, dium. 

Dinner. Coena, ae, f. 

Dion. Dio or Dion, onis, m. 

Dionysius. Dionysius, ii, m. 

Disagree. Dissentio, ire, ^senaij 
sensum. 
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Dlscharge, fulfil. Fungor, i,fune- 

ius sum, dep. 
Discord. Discordia, ae, f. 
Discourse. Oratio, dnisj f. 
Disgraceful. Turpis, e, 
Disguise. Dissimuloydreidvijaium. 
Displease. Displlceo, ere, ui, Uum. 

G. 385. 
Dissension. Dissidium, ii, n. 
Distinguished. Clarus, a, um, See 

233. 
Distrusting. Diflsus, a, um. See 

625. 
Divide. Divido, ire, visi, vlsum. 
Divine. Divinus, a, um. 
Do. Fado, ire, feci, factum ; ago, 

ire, egi, actum. Do, perform, 

gero, ire, gessi, gestum. Is do- 

ing, is done, agiiur, gerliur. 
Domestic. DomesUcus, a, um. 
Doubt — thero is no doubt. Kon 

duhium est. See 322. 
Doubt, to doubt. DubXio, cLre, avi, 

atum. 
Doubtful. Duhius, a, um. 
Dream. Somnium, ii, n. 
Drive. Pello, ire, peptdi, pulsum. 

Drive, cast out, ejlcio, ire, jed, 

jectum. 
Due — one*a due. Suum, i, n. G. 

441. 
Duillius. DutUius, ii, m. 
Dumnorix. Dumndrix, Xgis, m. 
During, in. In, prep. with abl. 
Dutiful affection. PUias, aiis, f. 
Duty. Officium, ii, n. To be the 

duty of, often rendered by the 

Pred. Gen. See 426; also G. 

404, 1. 

E. 

Each, every. Quisque, quaeque, 

quodque and quicque or quidque. 

One each, singiUi, ae, a. Each 

topic, quidque. 
Eager. Aldcer, cris, cre ; studi- 

Osus, a, um ; avidus, a, um. 

See 222. 
Eagerly. Cupide ; vehementer, adv. 
Eagle. Aqulla, ae, f. 



Ear. Auris, auris, f. 

Early, ancient. Antiquus, a, um. 

Early in the morniug, mane, adv. 
Easily. Faclle, adv. 
Easy. Facllis, e. 
Eclipse. Defectio, Onis, f. 
Edifice. Aedes, is, f. G. 132. 
Egypt Aegyptus, i, f. 
Eighth of November. Ante diem 

sexium idus Novemhres (a. d. VI. 

id. Nov.), G. 708. 
Eighty. Ocioginia, indecl. 
Either — or. Aui — aui; vel — vel. 

G. 587, II. 2. 
Elated — be elated. Effiror, ferri, 

elatus sum, pass. of ejflro. 
Elegance. JSleganiia, ae, f. 
Elegantly. Poliie, adv. 
Eloquence. Eloqueniia, ae, f. 
Eloquent. Eldquens, eniis. 
Eminent, excelling. Excellens, en- 

iis. To be eminent, unus, a, um, 

emlneo, ere, ui /*or emineo alone. 
Emolument. Emolumenium, i, n. 
Empire. Imperium, ii, n. 
Enact. Sancio, Ire, sanxi, sanc- 

tum. Enact, write, scriho, ire, 

scripsi, scriptum. 
Encamp. Casira pono, ire, posui, 

posltum. 
Encounter. Suheo, oheo, ire, ii, 

itum ; oppito, ire, petlvi or ii, 

itum. 
Endeavor. Conor, SLri, atus sum, 

dep. 
Endowed with. Praeditus, a, um. 

G. 419, m. 
Endure. Fero,ferre, tuli, laium. 
Enemy. Hostis, is, m. and f. ; 

inimlcus, i, m. Sec 344. 
Engaged — be engaged in. Sum, 

esse, fui, in with abl. See 534. 
Engagement, fight. Proelium, ii, 

n. ; pugna, ae, f. See 256. Naval 

engagement, pugna navGlis. 
Enjoy. Fruor, i,fructus and/rwl- 

ius sum, dep. G. 419, I. 
Enjoyment. Deleciatio, Onis, f. 
Enlarge. Amplio, are, avi, atum. 
Ennius. Ennius, ii, m. 
Entertain, hold. Teneo, ire, ui, 
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ientum, EntcrUingratitude, ^rro- 

iiam habeOf ere^ ui, iium, See 

648. Entertain the same senti- 

ments, eddem seniio, ire, sensi, 

sensum» 
Entertainment. Convivium, ii, n. 
Entirely. Omnino, adv. ; iotus, 

a, um, G. 140; 443. 
Entitle. Inscriboy ire, scripsi, 

scHptum, 
Envy, to look upon with envy. 

Invldeo, t7'e, vldi, vlsum. 
Epaminondas. Epaminondas,ae,m. 
Ephesus. JSphHsus, i, f. 
Epicurus. Fpicarus, i, m. 
Equal. Par, paris. 
Equity. Aequiias, SLtis, f. 
Erudition. Eruditio, Onis, f. 
Escape. EffUgio, ire, fugi. 
Especially. Ma:^me, praesertim, 

adv. 
Establish. Firmo, confirmo, are, 

avi, atum. 
Establishcd — firmly established. 

Pirmus, a, um. 
Esteem. Aesilmo, are, Hvi, cCtum ; 

facio, ire, feci, factum, Esteem 

lightly, despise, contemno, ire, 

iempsi, iempium, 
Eternal. Sempiternus, a, um. 
Etruria. Etruria, ae, f. 
Even. Etiam, adv. Evcn if, eti- 

amsi, conj. G. 61C, III. 
Evening. Vesper, Iris, m. In the 

evening, vespiiri, 
Event, issue. Evenius, us, m. 

Event, thing, res, rei, f. 
Ever. Unquam, adv. Ever^al- 

ways, semper, adv. Foi;, cver, 

in perpetuum, 
Evcry. Quisque, quaeque, quod- 

que and quicque or quidque ; 

omnis, e. 
Evident — be cvidcnt. Consio, dre, 

siiii, siatum, 
Evil. Malum, i, n. 
Exalted, most cxaltcd. Summ^is, 

a, um. G. 1G3, 3. 
Example. Exemplum, i, n. 
Exceedingly. Vehementer, vcdde, 

adv. 



Excel. ExceUo, ire, ceUui, cdsum. 
ExccUence, goodness. Bonltas, 

aiis, f. 
Excellent. Praeclarus, a, um. 

Excellent, good, honus, a, um. 
Excellently. Excellenter, adv. 
Excelling. Excellens, entis, 
Except. Praeter, prep. with acc. 
Exception — without exception. 

Unus, a, um. G. 17C, 1. 
Excessive. Nimius, a, um. 
Excite. Excito, are, avi, aium. 
Exercise. Exerceo, ire, ui, itum. 
Exertion, zeal. Studium, ii, n. 

Exertion, attention, opera, ae, f. 
Exhort. Horior, cohortor, ari, atus 

sum, dep. 
Exile. Exsilium, ii, n. 
Exist. Sum, esse, fui, . 
Expect. Exspecto, are, avi, Uium. 

To be expected to ; rendered by 

the Act. Periphrast. Conj. G. 

228. 
Expectation, opinion. Opinio, G- 

nis, f. 
Expel. Expello, ire, puLi, pul- 

sum. 
Experience. Usu^, us, m. 
Expose onc's self. Se opponere 

{oppdno, ire, posui, positum). 
Express, utter. Eloquor, i, locuius 

sum, dep. Express opinion, tliink, 

censeo, cre, ui, censum. See 676. 

Express thanks, gratias ago, Sre, 

egi, actum. See 648. 
Extol. Extollo, ere, with laudibus 

or laudando, 
Eye. Oculus, i, m. 



Fabius. Fabius, ii, ra. 
Fable. Fabula, ae, f. •: ' 
Eabricius. FabriciuSj ii, m. 
Faesulae. Faesulae, arum, f. pl. 
Fail. Deficio, Hre, ftci, fectur.u 
Faith. Fides, H, f. 
False. Falsus, a, vm. 
Familiarly. Familiarlter, adv. 
Famous. Clarus, a, um. The 
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famous, sometimes rendered by 

illej a, ud. G. 450, 4. 
Far — so far. Tantum, adv. So far 

am I from, tantum abest ut with 

sulij. See 498. Thus far, adhuc^ 

adv. 
Father. Fater, trisy m. Conscript 

Fathers, Fatres ConscriptiyVa..f^\. 
Fault. Culpa, ae, f. 
Favor. Benefidum, ii, n. To re- 

quite a favor, gratiam reflro, 

ferre, tiili, latum. See 548. 
Favor, to favor. Faveo, ere, favi, 

faittum. G. 385. 
Fear. Meius, us, m. ; timor, OriSy 

m. See 805. 
Fear, to fear. Metuo, ^rtf, ui ; 

tim^Oy ere, ui; vereor, iri, veri- 

tus sum, dep. Fear greatly, 

pertimesco, ire, timui. 
Feast. Ep^lae, UCrum, f. pl. 
Feel the need of. Indlgeo, ire, ui. 

See 239,1. ; alsoG.419,111. ; 409,1. 
Feeling of admiration. Admiratio, 

dnis, f. 
Few. Fauci, ae, a, pl. 
Fidelity. Fidelitas, atis, f. ; fides, 

ii, f. 
Field. Ager, agri, m. 
Fifth. Quintus, a, um. Fifth day 

of themonth (generally), Kona^, 

arum, f. pl. G. 708, 1. 2. 
Fiftieth. Quinqu^igesimus, a, um. 
Fight, battle. Fugna, ae, f. 
Fight, to fight. Fugno, are, avi, 

atum. Fight (abattle), lit. make, 

facio, ire, fed, faMum. See 257. 

A battle is fought, pugndtur, 

atum est. 
Fill. Compleo, €re, evi, etum. 
Find, by accident. Invinio, ire, 

veni, ventum. Find, by search, 

repirio, ire, peri, pertum. 
Finish, -bring to a closc. Finio, 

ire, ivi and ii, Itum. 
Fire. Ignisy is, m. Set fire to, 

infiammo, Sre, Hvi, SLtum ; in- 

cendo, ire, di, sum. With fire 

and sword, ferro ignique. See 

117. 
Firmly cstablished. Firmus, a, um. 



First. Frimus,a,um. First, for 
the first time, primum, adv. 
First day of the month, Calendde, 
arum, f. pl. 

Fitting — it is fitting. Oportd, uit, 
impers. 

Five. Quinque, indecl. 

Flaccus. Flaccus, i, m. 

Flee. Fugio, ire, fugi, fugitum; 
prof&gio, ire^fngi. 

Flight. Fuga, ae, f. 

Flourishing. Florens, entis. 

Flow into. Infiuo, ire, fiuxi, fiux- 
um. 

Foe. Inimicus, i, m. 

FoUow. Sequor, consSquor, i, se- 
cUtus sum, dep. Follow this 
course, hoc sequor. 

Folly. Stultitia, ae, f. Surpass 
the folly of, esse dementior. Seo 
480. 

Fond of. Amans, antis ; cupidus, 
a, um ; diligens, entis. 

Foolish. Demens, entis. 

For, prep. Fro, prep. with ahl. 
For = about, conceming, de, 
prep. w.ith abl. For = against, 
in, prep. with acc. For — because 
of, propter, prep. with acc. For 
= during, per, prep. with acc. 
For = to secure, ad, prep. with 
acc. For after idoneu^, paratus, 
etc, ctd, prep. with acc. For 
ever, in perpeiuum. For his, 
&c., own sake, propter sese (se). 
For my, &c., sake, mea causa, etc. 
G. 414, 2, 3). For the purpose 
of, for the sako of, causa or 
gratia with gen. G. 414, 2, 3). 
For a long time, jamdndum; 
jampridem. G. 467, 2. For the 
first time, primum, adv. For 
the reason that, propterea quod. 

For, conj. Enim, nam, conj. 

Force. Vis, vis, f. ; frequently 
used in pl. vires, ium. A force, 
forces, copiae, arum, f. pl. To 
be in force, vigeo, ere, vigui. 

Forced marches. Magna itinira, 
n. pl. See 246. 

Ford. Vadum, i, n. 
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Forefathers. Majores^ um, pl. 
Forget. Oblttiscor, i, ohlitus sum, 

dep. G. 406, II. 
Form, makc. Facio, ire, feci, faxi- 

tum, 
Formerly. Quondam, antea, adv. 
Fortli — set forth. ExprOmo, tre, 

prompsi, promptum, Set forth 

vicws, state, praedlco, are, Hvi, 

atum, 
Fortify. Munio, ire, ivi and ii, 

itum. 
Fortitude. Fortitudo, Inis, f. 
Fortunate. Fortunatus, a, um. 
Portune. FortHna, ae, f. To bc 

one's good fortune, contingo, i!7'e, 

tXgi, tadum. 
Forty. Quadraginta, indecl. 
Forum. Forum, i, n. 
Forward — look forward to. Fx- 

specto, are, dvi, atum. 
Found. CondOi ire, dXdi, diium. 
Founding of the city. Urhs con- 

dita. G. 680. 
Four. Quattuor, indecl. 
Fourth. Quartus, a, um. 
Free. Liber, €ra, irum.^ To be 

free froni, vaco, are, avi, dtum ; 

careo, €re, ui, itum; egeo, ire, 

ui. Se*239, I. 
Free from. Lib^ro, dre, dvi, dtum. 

G. 425, 3, 2). 
Frequently. Saepe, crehro, adv. ; 

frequens, jentis. G. 443. 
Friend. Amlcus, i, m. My, &c., 

friends, mei, orum, etc, m. pl. 

G. 441, 1. Friend of thc peoplc, 

populdris, is, m. and f. 
Friendly. Amlcus, a, um, 
Friendship. Amicitia, ac, f. 
From. Ay db ; e, ex ; prep. with 

abl. G. 434, 8. From, after 

verbs of hindering, quominus, 

conj. G. 499. From boyhood, a 

puiro. From day to day, in 

dies. From that place, thence, 

inde, adv. 
Fulfil. Fungor, i, functus sum, 

dep. G. 419, I. 
FuU, in full numbere. Frequens, 

entis. 



Fully — more fully. PlurihtLS ver* 

bis. Sce 514. 
Furnish. Orno, dre, dvi, dium. 



G. 

Gain. Emolumentum, i, n. 

Game. Ludus, i, m. 

Garden. Ilortus, i, m. 

Gate. Porta, ae, f. 

Gaul. Gallia, ae, f. 

Qaul, a Gaul. GaUus, i, m. 

General. Imperdior, Oris, m. 

Geneva. Geneva, ae, f. 

Genius. Ingenium, ii, n. 

German. Germdnus, i, m. 

Gift. Donum, i, n. 

Givc. Do, dare, dedi, datum. 
Give, dcliver, trado, ire, dXdi, 
ditum. Givc, confer, conflro^fer- 
re, tuli, colldtum. Give advice, 
siuideo, €re, suasi, suusum. , G. 
385. Give heed, opHram do, dare, 
dedi, datum. Give precepts, 
praecipio, i7'e, cepi, ceptum. 

Gladly. Laete, adv. 

Glorious. Gloriosus, a, nm. 

Glory. Gloria, ae, f. 

Glory in. Glorior, Sri, dtus sum, 
dep. 

Go. Eo, ire, ivi and ii, itum. Go 
from, exeo, Ire, ii, itum. 

God. Deus, i, m. G. 45, 6. 

Gold. Aurum, i, n. 

Golden. Aurev^, a, um. 

Good. Bonus, a, um. Good dced, 
rectefacium, n. See 366. Good 
will, benevolentia, ae, f. To be 
one's good fortune, contingo, Ire, 
tigi, tactum. 

Good, a good. Bonum, i, n. 

Goodness. Bonitas, dtis, f. 

Gorgias. Gorgias, ae, m. 

Govern. Guberno, dre, dvi, dtum ; 
rego, tre, rexi, rectum. 

Government. Regnum, i, n. 

Gracchus. GrcLcchus, i, m. 

Grain. Frumentum, t, n. 

Grandson. Nep6s, 6tis, m. 
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Grateful — be grateful. Gratiam 
habeoy tfre, «t, itum, See 648. 

Gratitude.- Gratia, ae, f. To en- 
tertain gratitude, gratiam hdbeOy 
ere, ui, Uum, 

Gravity. GravUa^, atis, f. 

Great. Magnus, a, um, Great, 11- 
lustrious, ampluSy a, um, Great, 
severe, gravis, e, How great, 
quantus, a, um. So great, tan^ 
ius, a, um. 

Great Britain — of or from Great 
Britain. BritannXcus, a, um. 

Greater. Major, us. G. 165. Of 
greater value, pluris. G. 402, 
III. 1. To render a greater ser- 
vice, plus prosum, prodesse, pro- 
fui. G. 290. 

Greatest. 3Iaximus, a, um. G. 
165. Greatest (in rank), highest, 
summus, a, um. G. 163, 3. 

Greatly. Valde, magnopSre, adv. 
Greatly, with inierest and refeH, 
magni. G. 408, 3. 

Greece. Graecia, ae, f. 

Greedy. AvXdus, a, um. 

Greek. Graecus, a, um. 

Greek, a Greek. Graecus, i, m. 

Greek, in Greek. Graece, adv. 

Grieve. Voleo, C7'e, ui, Uum. 

Guard — be on one's guard. Caveo, 
ere, cavi, cautum. 

Guard, to guard. CustOdio, ire, 
ivi and ii, Uum. Guard, defend, 
iueor, Cri, Uus sum, dep. 

Guidance — under the guid9.nce of. 
Dux, ducis, in abl. abs. 

Guide. Vux, ducis, m. and f. 



H. 

Habit. Consuetndo, inis, f. See 167. 

Hand. Manus, us, f. 

Hannibal. Ilannibal, dlis, m. 

Happen. Fio, fiiri, faciiis sum, 
dcp. Happen, of desirable oc- 
currences, contingo, ire, tigi, 
iadum. Of undesirable, accido, 
ire, (fldi. See 624.- 

Happily. Beaie, felicUer, adr. 



Happiness, success. Felicitas, ci- 
iis, i. 

Happy. BedCiu^, a, um. 

Harm. Injuria, ae, f. 

Harmony. Concordia, ae, f. 

Hasten. Contendo, (ire, di, ium. 

Hate. Odi, odisse. G. 297, I. 

Hatred. Odium, ii, n. 

Have. Habeo, ere, ui, iium ; sum, 
esse, fui, with dat. of possessor. 
To have business, negoiium esse, 
with dat. of possessor. To have 
confidence in, fidem habeo, €re, 
ui, itum with dat. To fiave a 
prosperous voyage, ex senieniia 
navigo, are, avi, aium, See 339. 
To have reference to, refiror, 
ferri, Idius sum, ad with acc. 
See 577. 

He, she, &c. Is, ea, id. He him- 
self, &c., ipse, a, um. He, &c., 
he also = the same, idem, eddem, 
idem, He, &c. = this one, hic, 
haec, hoc. 

Health. Vdlettdo, inis, f. 

Hear. Audio, ire, Ivi, iium. 

Hearer. Audiens, entis, m. and f. ; 
audUor, Oris, m. ; is qui audit. 
See 438. 

Hearing, in the hearing of, pres. 
part. of audio in abl. absol. See 
655. 

Heaven, heavens. Coelum, i, n. 

Heavy. Gravis, e. 

Heed, give heed to. Opiram do, 
dare, dedi, datum, 

Held, to be held = to be. Sum, 
esse, fui. 

Helvetian. Ilelveiius, a, um. 

Helvetians. Helveiii, Orum, m. pl. 

Herald. Praeco, onis, m. 

Here. Ilic, adv. 

Hero. Vir, viri, m. 

Herodotus. Ileroddtus, i, m. 

Hesitate. Dubito, dre, dvi, dtum. 

High. Altus, a, um. High, ample, 
amplus, a, um. High, great 
Cprice), magnus, a, um. At a 
high price, magno. G. 416. 

Highest, of the highest degree. 
Summus, a, um. G. 163, 3. 
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Highest results, Bumma^ Crum^ 
n. pl. G. 441, 1. llighest wel- 
fare of thc state, highest public 
welfare, siimma res publlca, 

Highly, with verbs of valuing. 
Magni, Very highly, maximi. 
More highly, pluris, How high- 
ly, quanti, G. 402, III. 1. 

Himself. Sui^ sihi. Ilimself, in- 
tensive, ipse, a, um. By himself, 
secum. 

Hippias. Ilippias, ae, m. 

His. Suus, a, um ; not reflexive, 
ejus, See 468, 2. His own things, 
productions, sua, drum, n. pl. 
G. 441^ 1. 

History. Historia, ae, f. 

Hold. Teneo, ire, ui, ientum. 
Have, habeo, ere, ui, itum. 

Homc. Domus, i, f. G. 117, 1. 

Honier. Ilomerus, i, m. 

Honestly. Ilonesie, adv. 

Honor. Honor, Oris, m. ; konestas, 
atis, f. 

Ilonorable. Ilonestus, a, um, 

llope. Spes, spei, f. 

llope, to hope. Spero, are, avi, 
atum, 

Ilorse. Equus, equi, m. 

Ilortensius. Hortensius, ii, m. 

Ilostile. Inimlcus, a, um, 

Ilostility, enraity. Odium, ii, n. 

Ilour. Ilora, ae, f. 

House, one's house. Domus, us 
and t, f. G. 117, 1. Walls of 
my, &c., house, mei pariUes, 
ctc. Sec 378. 

IIow. Quam, adv. ' IIow great, 
how large, quantus, a, um, How 
highly, with verbs of valuing, 
quanti. G. 402, lll. 1. How 
iong, quousque, adv. How many, 
quot, indeci. IIow vcry busy 
one is, quanta occupatiOne dis- 
iinetur {distlneo, ere, ui, ten- 
ium), > See 631. 

However. Quamvis, adv. IIow- 
ever much, quantumvis, adv. 

Hundred. Centum, indecl. 



I. 

I. Ego, mei, I, emphatic, egom^. 

G. 184, 3. I myself, ipse, a, um. 

I would that, utlnam, adv. G. 

488, 1. 
Ides. Idus, uum, f. pl. G. 708, 1. 3. 
If. Si, conj. See Lesson LXXVIl. 

If only, dummddo, conj. If any, 

si quis, G. 190, 2. 
Ignorance — keep in ignorancc. 

Celo, dre, dvi, atum, G. 374, 2, 

1); 3,1). 
Ignorant — be ignorant of. Ignoro, 

Hre, avi, atum. To keep ig- 

norant of, in regard to, celo, dre, 

dvi, dium, de with abl. G. 374, 

8,1). 
IUustrious. lUtistris, e, Most il- 

lustrious, highest, summus, a, 

um. G. 163, 3. 
Imitate. Imltor, SLri, atus 5um,dep. 
Immediately. Jam, adv. 
Immense. Ingens, entis, 
Immortal. ImmortSlis, e, 
Impel. Impello, ire, puli, pulsum,. 

Impel, incite, conclto, dre, dvi, 

Mum, 
Impious. Impius, a, um, 
Implore. Oro, are, avi, atum. 
Important, great. Magnus, a, um. 

It is important, int^rest, fuii. G. 

408. 
Impose upon. Impdno, tre, posui, 

posXtum. 
Impudence. Impudentia, ae, f. 
In. In, prep. with abl. In accord- 

ance with, e, ex, prep. with abl. 

In behalf of, pro, prep. with abl. 

In regard to, de, prep. with abl. ; 

sometimes rendered by the gen. 

In = situated in, posltus, a, um, 

in with abl. In the ccnsorship, 

consulship, life, reign, etc, of. 

See 409. In the presence of, 

apud, prep. with acc. In the vi- 

cinity of, ad, prep. with acc. In 

a spirited manner, axriter, adv. 

In fuU numbers, frequens, eniis. 

In vain, frusira; nequidquam, 

adv. See 338. 
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Inaction, inactivity. Inertia^ ae, f. 
Incite. Inclto, are, avi, atum. 
Inclined. Propensus, a, um, 
Increase, intrans. Cresco, tre, cre- 

vi, cretum; trans., augeo, ere, 

auxif auctum. 
Incursion. In^rsio, dnis, f. 
Indeed. Quidem ; enim ; tandem ; 

adv. See C06. Indeed I, &c. 

See 514. 
Individual, one. Unus, a, um. G. 

17G, 1. 
Induce. Inducoy Sre, duxi, duc- 

tum. 
Industry. Industria, ae, f. 
Infer. Colligo, Hre, Ugi, lectum. 
Influence. IndHco, adduco, ire, 

duxi, ductum. 
Inform. Cei-tiOrem fado, ire,feqi, 

factum. See 627. Inform, teach, 

doceo, €rc, %ii, doctum. 
Inhabitant. Incdla, ae, m. and f. 
Injure. Nbceo, ere, ui, \tum. G. 

385. 
Injury. Injuria, ae,i. 
Inner. Interior, ius. G. 166. 
Innocence. Innocentia, ae, f. 
Innuraerable. Innumerabilis, e, 
Inquire. Quaero, ire, quuesivi, 

Itum. 
Inscribe. Inscribo, ire, seripsi, 

scriptum. 
Insolencc. Insolentia, ae, f. 
Instance, thing. Res, rei, f. 
Instruct. Uriidio, Ire, Ivi and ii, 

itum. Instruct, teach, doceo, ere, 

docui, doctum. 
Instructor. Praeceptor, oris, m. 
Integrity. Integritas, atis, f. 
Intention — be one*s intention. In 

animo sum, esse, fui, with dat. 

ofpossessor. See 206. 
Interest — object of interest. Quod 

visendum est. Seo 627. 
Interests, advantago. UtilXtas, «- 

iis, f. 
Interests, it interests. Intirest, 

fuit. G. 408. 
Interrupt. Interpello, are, Uvi, 

dtum. 
Intimate— a very intimate acquaint- 



ance. Summus usus. To be in- 
timate with, familiarlter utor, i, 
usus sum, dep. G. 419-, I. 

Into. In, prep. with acc. 

Introduce, bring in. Induco, ere, 
duxi, ductum. 

Invent, devise. Fingo, ire, finxi, 
fictum. See 605. 

Invention. Inventum, i, n. 

Invite. Voco, are, avi, dtum ; see 
184, 2; invlto, dre, dvi, dtum. 

Is doing, is done. Agitur ; geritur. 

Island. Insula, ae, f. 

Isocrates. Isocrdtes, is, m. 

It. Is, ea, id ; ille, a, ud. It itself, 
ipse, a, um. It, the same thing, 
idem, eddem, idem. Its, ,suus, 
a, um ; ejus. See 468, 2. 

Italy. Italia, ae, f. 

Itself. Sui, sibi; intensive, ipse, 
a, um. 



Journey. Iter, itintris, n. 

Joy. Gaudium, ii, n. ; laetitia, 

ae, t. See 294. 
Joyful. Laetus, a, um. 
Judge. Judex, icis, m. 
Judgc, to judge. Judico, dre, dvi, 

dtum. Judge, consider, exisiimo, 

dre, dvi, dtum. 
July — sixth of July. Pridie Nonas 

Quintlles. G. 708; 437, 1. 
July — of July. Quinillis, e. 
June — of June. Junius, a, um. 
Junius. Junius, ii, m. 
Jupiter. Jupiter, Jovis, m. 
Just. Justus, a, um. Just, with 

numbers, ipse, a, um. G. 452, 3. 
Justice. Justitia, ae, f. 
Justly. Juste, adv. 



K. 

Kecp. Servo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Kecp from, prohiheo, ere, ui, 
itum. Kecp from, kecp off, ar- 
ceo, ere^ ui, arctum. G. 425, 2, 
2). Keep in ignorance, celo, 
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are, Rvh Rium, G. 374, 2, 1) ; 
3, 1). Keep ignorant of, in re- 
gard to, celo, are, avi, atum, de 
with abl. G. 374, 3, 1). 

EjU. Unico, Sre, u%, nectum, 

Kind. Benignus, a, um, 

Kind, class. Oenus, iris, n. Every 
kind, omne genus, n. 

Kindness. Benignitas, atis, f. 

King. Rex, regis, m. 

Know, know how. Scio, scire, sdvi, 
sciium. Know, be acquainted 
with, cognosco, ire, nOvi, niium, 
Know, comprehend, perclpio, 
ire, c€pi, ceptum, Know, under- 
stand, intelUgo, Ire, lexi, ledum, 
Not to know, nescio, \re, ivi and 
ii, itum, 

Knowledge. Scieniia, ae, f. See 
also Note on 638, 7, page 276. 
Practical knowledge, %tsus, us, m. 

Known — well known, Bometimes 
rendered b/ Hle, a, ud, G. 
460, 4. 



Labienus. Labienus, i, m. 
Labor. Lahor, 6ris, m. 
Lacedaemonian. Lacedaemonius, 

ii, m. 
Laelius. Laelius, ii, m. 
Lake. Lacus, us, m. 
Land. Terra, ae, f. On sea and 

land, ierra marique, 
Language, tongue. Lingua, ae, f. 
Large. Magnus, a, um, How large, 

quantus, a, um. 
Lasting. Sempiiemus, a, um. 
Latin, in Latin. Latlne, adv. 
Law. Lex, legis, f. ; jus, juris, n. 

See 405. Civil law, jus civile. 

The law of nations, jus gentium. 
Lawful — it is lawful. Licet, licuit 

and liditum est, impers. 
Lawgiver. Is qui leges scrihii 

(^scriho, ere, scripsi, scriptum). 

See 438. 
Lay waste. Vasio, Hre, avi, aium. 
Lead. Duco, Sre, duxi, ductum. 

Lead across, traduco, Sre, duxi, 



ductum. Lead on, addaco, erey 
duxi, ductum. Lead out, educo^ 
ere, duxi, ductum. Lead (alife), 
live, vivo, ire, vixi, victum. 

Leader. Dux, duds, m. and f. 

Learn. Disco, ire, didici. Learn, 
receive, hear, accipio, ere, cepi, 
ceptum, 

Lcarned. Doctus, a, um, Leamed, 
of learning, doctrinae. See 
440, 2. 

Learning. Doctrlna, ae, f. ; eru- 
diiio, Onis, f. Branch of learn- 
ing, doctrina, cCe, f. 

Least. Minimus, a, um ; G. 1G5 ; 
minime, adv. 

Leisure. Otium, ii, n. At leisure, 
otiOsus, a, um, 

L^isurc, unoccupied. Vacuus,a,um. 

Lemannus. Lemannus, i, m. 

Length — at length. Tandem, adv. 

Leonidas. Leonidas, ae, m. 

Leontini — of Leontini, Leontine. 
Leontinus, a, um. 

Less. Minoi', us ; G. 165 ; minus, 
adv. 

Let = cause that. Facio, Hre, feci, 
factum, ut with subj. 

Letter of the alphabet. Liti^ra, 
ae, i. Letter, epistle, epistdla, 
ae, f. ; liiiirae, arum, f. pl. See 
200. By letter, per littHras. Let- 
ter frora me, &c., mea episidla, 
or epistdla a me, etc. See 366. 
Letters, literature, littSrae,arum, 

f.pi. 

Leuctra. Leucira, orum, n. pl. 

Of Leuctra, Leuctrian, Leuctrl- 

cus, a, um. 
Liberal. Liheralis, e. 
Liberality. LiheralHas, atis, f. 
Liberate. Lihiro, are, avi, atum. 

G. 425, 3, 2). 
Liberty. Lihertas, atis, f. -- 
Life. Vita, ae, f. Period of life, 

aeias, aiis, f. 
Light. Lvx, lucis, f. 
Lighten. Levo, are, avi, Sium, 
Lightly. Leviier, adv. Esteem 

llghtly, despise, coniemno, ire, 

iernpsi, iempium. 
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Like. Similis, e. 

Line of battle. Acies, ei, f. 

Lines — these lines, tliese things. 

Haec, n. pl. 
Literary = of letters. LtttercCrum, 

See 440, 2. 
Literature, letters. LitiSrae, Urum, 

f.pl. 
Little — think little of, despise. Con- 

temno, ire, iempsi, iempium, 
Live. Vivo, ere, vixi, mctum. One 

lives, men live, mvitur, vidum 

esi, impers. 
Live, living. Vivus, a, um. 
Load, to pile up. Hxstruo, ire, 

struxi, strucium. 
Long. Longus, a, um. Long eon- 

tinued, very long, perdiuiumus, 

a, um. For a long time, jamdn- 

dum, jampndem. G. 467, 2. 

llow long, quousque, adv. 
Long for. ExpUo, ire, peilvi and 

ii, itum. 
Look — look forward"to. Exspecto, 

Hre, avi, cCtum. Look upon, 

susplcio, ire, spexi, spectum. 

Look upon with envy, invideo, 

ire, vidi, vlsum. G. 385. 
Lose. Amitto, ire, misi, missum. 
Loss. Rendered by the Perf. Pass. 

Part. of amitto, ere, mlsi, mis- 

sum. G. 680. 
Lost, engaged, busy. Impedltus, 

a, um. 
Loud, great. Magnus, a, um. 

With a loud voice, magna voce. 
Love. Amor, dris, m. 
Love, to love. Amo, Hre, avi, 

cUum. 
Lucius. Lucius, ii, m. 
Lucullus. Lucullus, i, m. 
Lycurgus. Lycurgus, i, m. 
Lysis. Lysis, idis, m. 



M. 

Macedon — of Macedon, a Mace- 

donian. Macido, 6nis, m. 
Macedonia. Macedonia, ae, f. 
Mad — be mad. Furo, ire, ui. 



Madness. Furor, dris, ra. 

Maelius. Maelius, ii, m. 

Magian, pl. the Magi. Magus, i, m. 

Magistrate. MagisircLtus, us, m. 

Magnificent. Magnificus, a, um. 

Maiden. Virgo, Inis, f. 

Mail, coat of mail. Lorlca, ae, f. 

Make. Facio, Hre, fed, factum; 
efficio, ere, feci, fectum. Make 
acceptable, probo, are, avi, atum. 
Make a boast, glorior, cLri, atus 
sum, dep. Make use of, uior, i, 
usus sum, dep. G. 419, I. 

Man. Homo, inis, m. and f. ; vir, 
viri, m. See 239, II. 

Manifest. Apertus, a, um. 

Manilius. Manilius, ii, m. 

Manius. Maniits, ii, m. 

Manner. Modus, i, m. In a spir- 
ited manner, acriter, adv. In the 
best manner, optime, adv. 

Mantinea. Mantinea, ae, f. 

Many, many of the. Multi, ae, a, 
pl. How many, quot, indecl. So 
many, tot, indecl. 

March. Jter, iiiniris, n. Forced 
marclles, magna itinera. Sce 
246. On the march, in itinire. 

March — of March. Martius, a, um. 

Marcius. Marcius, ii, m. 

Marcus. Marcus, i, m. 

Marius. Marius, ii, m. 

Mark. See 426. 

Mars. Mars, Martis, m. 

Master. Magister, tri, m. 

Mausolus. Mausdlus, i, m. 

May, it may be that. FiSri poiest 
ui, with subj. 

May — of May. Maius, a, um. 

Mean. Volo, veUe* volui, with 
ethical dat. G. 389, 2. 

Means, property. Res, rei,i. Means, 
resources, opes, opum, f. pl. By 
no means, minime, adr. See 680. 

Measure. Metior, iri, mensus sum, 
dep. 

Memory. Memoria, ae, f. 

Mention. Commem6ro, cCre, cCvi, 
cLium ; dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 

Mercury. Mercurius, ii, m. 

Messcnger. NurUius, ii, m. 
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Milctas — of MilctuSy Milesian. 

Militaiy. jUilitaris, e. Military, 
pertaining to war, helllcuSf a, um, 
Military affairs, military science, 
res mHitSLris, 

Milo. Milo and ifiZon, 6nis, m. 

Mina. Minay ae, f. 

Mind. Animus, t, m. ; m^enSj men- 
tisj f. See 855. To occupy the 
mind, in animo versory ari, atus 
sum, dep. See 454. To call to 
mind, commem6rOy Sre, Svi, 
atum, To recall to mind, re- 
cordor, ari, dtus sum, dep. G. 
406, II. 

Ministcr. Minister, iri, m. ; mi- 
nisira, ae, f. 

I^inister to. 3finister, tra, sum, 
esse, fui, with gen. See 560. 

Mithridates. MHhridates, isj m. 

Modest. Modestus, a, um. 

Modesty. Verecundia, ae, f. 

Money , sum of money. Pecunia, ae, 
f. Money, copper, aes, aeris, n. 

Month. Mensis, is, m. 

Monument. Monumenturm, i, n. 

Moral worth. Honestas, atis, f. ; 
virtus, Htis, f. 

More. Plus, pluris ; G. 1G5, 1; 
magis, adv. More highly, with 
verbs of valuing, of more value, 
pluris. G. 402, III. 1. More 
fuUy, pluribus verbis. See 614. 

Morning, early in the morning. 
Mane, adv. 

Most exalted. Summus, a, um. G. 
163, 3. 

Mothcr. Mater, tris, f. 

Mountain. Mons, montis, m. 

Mourn over. Maereo, Ire. 

Move. Moveo, commdveo, ere, md- 
vi, mdtum. Move, affcct, afficio, 
Sre, fsci, fectum. 

Much. Multum, adv. Much, ex- 
ceedingly, valde, adv. Much, 
with coraparatives, multo, adv. 
Very much, pluri,mum, adv. 
Howevermuch, quantumvis,2i,dy. 

Mucius. Mucius, ii, m. 

Multitude. Multitudo, inis, f. Mul- 



titudes assemble, concursus fit, 

See 606. 
Muse. Musa, ae, f. 
Must. See 557. 
My. Meus, a, um. 
Myself, rcflexive, not intensive. 

Fgo, mei / intensive, tpse, a, um, 

By myself, mecum. 



N. 

Name. Nomen, inis, n. 

Name, to name. Nomlno, appeUo^ 

are, Uvi, atum. See 184. 
NapTow. Angustus, a, um. 
Nasica. . Naslca, ae, m. 
Nation. Gens, gentis, f . ; populus, 

t, m. The law of nations, fus 

gentium. 
Native talcnt. Ingenium, ii, n. 
Nature. Natilra, ae, f. 
Naval. Navalis, e. A naval bat- 

tle, naval cngagement, pugna 

navSlis. 
Near. Prope (^propius, proxiinfu), 

adv. Near, near to, ad, apud, 

prep. with acc. 
Nearest. Proxlmus, a, um. G. 166. 
Nearly. Paene, adv. 
Necessary. Necessarius, a, ww- It 

is necessary, necesse est, fuit. 
Necessity. Necessitas, atis, f. 
Need — there is need of, there needs. 

Opus est, fuit. G. 419, 3. To 

need, egeo, indigeo, ere, ui. See 

239, I. To feel the need of, in- 

digeo,_ere, ui. 
Needful — to be needful (there 

needs, is need of) . Opus est, fuit, 

G. 419, 3. 
Neglect. NegUgo, Hre, lexi, lectum. 
Negligent. Negligens, entis. 
Neither — nor. Neque or nec — ne- 

que or nec. 
Never. Nunquam, adv. 
New. Novus, a, um. New Car- 

thage, Carthago Nova, f. 
Night. Nox, noctis, f. 
Nile. Ntlus, i, m. 
Nineteen. Undeviginti, indecl. 
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Ninetieth. NonagesXmiLS, a, um. 

No. NuUuSf a, um ; G. 149 ; woti, 
adv. No one, nemo, IniSy m. and 

' f. G; 457, 2. That no one, in 
clauses denoting purpose, ne 
quis, G. 190, 2. By no means, 
minime, adv. See 68G. To no 
purpose, nequidquam, adv. 

Noble. Nohilis, e. Noble-minded, 
honorable, honestus, a, um, 

Nomination — without a nomination 
from the people. Injussu populi. 
G. 414, 2, 3). 

Nones. Nonae, arum, f. pl. G. 
708, I. 2. . 

Nor. Neque or nee, conj. ; with 
imperatives, neve, coiy. 

Not. Non, adv. ; interrog., nonne ; 
G. 346, II. 1 ; with imperatives, 
ne, adv. Not at all, not = not at 
all, nihil. G. 380, 2. Not, fol- 
lowed by either — or = neither 
— nor, neque or nec — neque or 
nec. Not even, ne quidem. See 
677. Not only — but also, non 
solum or non modo — sed etiam. 
Not very, non ita, adv. Not yet, 
nondum, adv. And not, but not, 
neque or nec. Not to know, nes- 
cio, ire, Ivi and ii, itum. To 
say — not == to deny, nego, are, 
G,vi, Stum. 

Nothing. NihH, n. indecl. 

Nourish. Alo, ire, ui, altum and 
alUum. 

Novel. Novus, a, um. 

Now. Nunc, aidv. Now, already, 
jam, adv. 

Numa. Numa, ae, m. 

Numantia. Numantia, ae, f. 

Number. Numlrus, i, m. In fuU 
numbers, frequens, entis. G. 
443. 

Numitor. Numltor, Oris, m. 



O. 

O, oh that. Utinam, adv. G. 

488, 1. 
Obedicncc. Obtemperatto, Cnis, f. 



Obey. Pareo, €re, ui, Xtum. G. 

386. 
Object, thing. JRes, rei, f. Object 

of interest, quod visendum est. 

See 627. 
Observe,^ keep. Servo, are, avi, 

citum. Observe, retain, teneo, 

ere, ui, tentum. 
Obstinacy. Pertinada, ae, f. 
Obtain. Potior, iri, itus sum, dep. ; 

G. 419, I. ; nandscor, i, nactus 

sum, dep. Obtain, find, inv^nio, 

Ire, v€ni, ventum. 
Occasion — there is occasion. Opus 

est, fuit. G. 419, 3. 
Occult. Occultus, a, um. 
Occupy. Occfipo, dre, avi, atum. 

To occupy the mind, in anlmo 

versor, ari, atus sum, dep. B^e 
-464. 
Of, conceming. De, prep. with abl. 

Of, from, a, ab, prep. with abl. Out 

of, e, ex, prep. with abl. Of, after 

superlatives=among, inter, prep. 

with acc. Of, before proper 

nouns. See 435, 436. Of greater 

value, pluris. G. 402, III. 1. 
Offend. Offendo, ire, di, sum. G. 

385, 1. Offend against, vidlo, 

dre, dvi, atum. 
Offer. Affiro, ferre, attXdi, oMa- 

tum. 
Often. Saepe, adv. 
Oh that. Uflnam. G. 488, 1. 
Old. Senex, senis ; as substant., 

old man. Old agc, senectus,iitis,f. 
Older. Major, Oris, or major natu. 
Olive tree. Olea, ae, f. 
Olympia. Olympia, ae, f. 
Olympus. Olympus, i, m. 
On = concerning, on the subjcct 

of. De, prep. with abl. On ac- 

count of, propier, prep. with acc. 

On the part of, often rendered 

by the gen. On sea and land, 
' terra marlque. On the march, 

in itin^re. 
Once. Semel, adv. Once, formerly, 

quondam, adv. At once, jam,adY. 
One. Unus, a, um. G. 176, 1. 

One, any one, any thing, quds. 
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8ce 500, III. ; also G. 190. One'8 

self, sui, sibt, Onc*8, one'8 own, 

suus, a, um, No one, nemo, Inis, 

m, and f. G. 457, 2. That no 

-one, in clauscs dcnoting pnrpose, 

ne quis, G. 190, 2. One cach, 

singidi, ae, a, pl. 
Only. Modo, adv. 
Open, to open. Apirio, ire, ui, 

pertum, 
Open. Apertus, a, um. Open ad- 

versary, palam adversarius, 

iiy m. 
Openly. Palam, adv. 
Opinion. Sententia, ae, f. ; opinio, 

6nis, f. To express opinion, cen- 

seo, €re, ui, censum, 
Opponcnt. Adversarius, ii, m, 
Oppose. Obsisto, ire, sfiti, siUum; 

obsto, Sre, sflti, statum, To op- 

pose one'8 self, se opponHre (pp- 

pOno, ire, posui, positum). 
Optllcnt. Opulentus, a, um, 
Or. Aui, conj. ; in questions, an, 

conj. Or not, usually annon 

in direct questions, necne in indi- 

rect. 
Oration. Oratio, Onis, f. 
Orator. Oraior, dris, m. 
Oratory. Dicendi, o, gerund of 

dico. 
Order. Jubeo, €re, jussi, jussum, 
Orgetorix. Orgeidrix, Igis, m. 
Other. Alius, a, ud, G. 149 ; 459. 

The other, the second of two, 

alter, ira, €rum. G. 149 ; 149, 2 ; 

459. The otliers, the rest, cetSri, 

ae, a, pl. Of others, another's, 

alitnus, a, um. 
Ought. Debeo, €re, ui, itum. Also 

rendered by the Pass. Periphrast. 

Conj. G. 229. 
Our. Noster, tra, trum. Our own 

things, productions, nostra, - 

rum, n. pl. G. 441, 1. 
Out of. £J, ex, prep. with abl. G. 

434, 3. To set out, proficiscor, 

i, profedus sum,. dep. 
Overcome. Vinco, €re, vici, victum, 
Overthrow of. Bendered by the 

perf. pass. part. of everto, €re, 



verti, versum, See 439; also 
G. 580. 

Overthrow, to overthrow. Everio, 
€re, verti, versum, 

Owe. Deheo, €re, ui, Uum. 

Own, often expressed by the pos- 
sessive, or when more empbatic 
by the gen. of ipse, a, um, with 
the possessive. G. 452, 4. 

Ox. Bos, bovis, m. G. 90, 2. 



Pain. Dolor, oris, m. 

Paint. Pingo, ere, pinoci, pidum. 

Painting. Tabula picta, f. See 

378. 
Panathenaicus. Panaihenatcus,i,m. 
Parent. Parens, eniis, m. and f. 
Part. Pars, partis, f. On the 

part of, to be the part of, often 

rendered by the gen. See 426. 
Pass — allow to pass. Intermitto, 

ire, mlsi, missum, 
Past. Praeteritus, a, um, 
Path. SemXta, ae, f. 
Pay one's respects to. SaMto, are, 

avi, atum, 
Peace. Pax, pads, f. To reduce 

to a state of peace, paco, are, 

avi, atum, 
Peculiar to. Proprius, a, um. 
Penalty. Poena, ae, f, 
People, a people. Poptdus, i, m. 

Friend of the people, populkris, 

is, m. and f. Without a nomi- 

nation from the people, injussu 

pop^Qli, G. 414, 2, 3). 
Pcrceive. Per<^pio, ire, c€pi, cep- 

tum ; perspido, ire, spexi, spec- 

tum; sentio, ire, sensi, sensum. 

Perceive, discem, cemo, ire. 
Perfect. Perfecius, a, um. 
Perform. Ago, ire, egi, adum ; 

gero, ire, gessi, gestum, 
Perhaps. Forsitan, fortasse, adv. ; 

sometimes rendered by haud scio 

an with subj. See 586. 
Pericles. Perides, is, m. 
Peril. Periculum, i, n. 
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Perishable. CadHcuSy a, um, 
Permitted — it is permitted. Licdy 

licwit and licitum est, impers. 
Perpetual. Perpetuus, a, um. 
Perseus. Perseus, ei, m, 
Personal, of one's self alone, gen. 

of solus, a, um, G. 149 ; 397, 3. 
Persuade. Persuadeo, ere, si, sum, 

G. 385. 
Pertain to. Perilneo, ere, ui, ten- 

tum. 
Pharsalian, of Pharsalus, or Phar- 

salia. Pharsdlius, a, um, 
Philip. Philippus, i, m. 
Philo. Philo or Philon, Onis, m. 
Philosopher. Philosdphus, i, m. 
Philosophy. Philosophia, ae, f. 
Pity. Misereor, eri, itus sum, dep. ; 

G. 406, 1 ; mis^ret, uit, impers. 

G. 410, III. See228. 
Place. Locu^, i, m. G. 141. Prom 

that place, inde, ady. To take 

place, Jio, fieri, factus sum. G. 

294. 
Plan. Consilium, ii, n. 
Plato. Plato and Platon, Onis, m. 
Plautus. Plautus, i, m. 
Play. Ludo, ere, lusi, lusum. 
Please. Placeo, €re, ui, itum. G. 

385. 
Pleased — be pleased, rejoice. Lae- 

tor, ari, atus sum, dep. 
Pleasure. Voluptas, atis, f. Pleas- 

ure, enjoyment, delectatio, 6nis,f, 
Plunder. Diripio, tre, ui, reptum. 
Poem. Poema, Cttis, n. 
Poet. Poeta, ae, m. 
Point, thing. Ees, rei, f. 
Pompey. Pomp€ius, eii, m. 
Poor. Pauper, iris. Poor, with 

limited means, inops, dpis. 
Popilius. Popilitis, ii, m. 
Porsena. Porsina, ae, m. 
Possess. Possideo, €re, ssdi, ses- 

sum. Possesa, have, haheo, ere, 

ui, iium. . 
Possessed of. PrcLedltus, a, um, 

G. 419, III. 
Possession.^ Possessio, Onis, f. Pos- 

sessions, things, res, rerum, 

i. pi. 



Possible — as . . . aspossible. Quam, 

adv. with superlat. See 449. 
Power. Potentia, ae, f. Regal 

power, regnum, i, n. 
Powerful. Potens, entis. 
Practical knowledge. Usus, us, m. 
Practice. See Note on 638, 7, 

page 276. 
Practise. Colo, ere, colm, cuUum. 
Praetor. Praetor, Oris, m. 
Praetorship. See 409. 
Praise. Laus, laudis, f. 
Praise, to praise. Laudo, G,re, Sivi, 

atum. 
Praisewbrthy. Laudahilis, e. 
Pray, I pray, parenthetical. Quaeso. 
Precept. Praeceptum, i, n. To 

give precepts, praedlpio, ere, ce- 

pi, ceptum. 
Preceptor. Praeceptor, oris, m. 
Preceptress. Praeceptrix, icis, f. 
Predict. Praedlco, ire, dixi, dic- 

tum. 
Prefer. Praefero, ferre, iuli, lcL- 

tum ; aniepono, ire, posui, posi- 

tum. Prefer, would rather, malo, 

malle, malui. G. 293. 
Preferable. Satius, See 527. 
Prepared. Pardtus, a, um. 
Presence — in the presence of. 

Apud, prep. with acc. 
Present. Donum, i, n. 
Present, to present. Dono, dre, 

dvi, dtum, To present one*s 

self, se praeMre (^pra^heo, ere, 

ui, itum). 
Present, at hand. Praesens, eniis. 
Preserve. Servo, conservo, dre, 

dvi, dtum. 
Preside over. Praesum, esse, fui. 

G. 380. 
Presume. Credo, H^-e, didi, di- 

tum. 
Pretend. Simxdo, dre, dvi, dtum, 
Price. Pretium, ii, n. 
Pride. Superhia, ae, f. 
Prince. Princeps, ipis, m. 
Princely. Regdlis, e. 
Principal. Princeps, Ipis, m. and f. 
Priscus. Priscus, i, m. 
l^x]^(^i:is^raemium, ii, n. 
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Frize, to priie. AesilmOf aret avif 

aium. 
Proceed. Piergo, ire^ perrexi, per^ 

recium. 
Proclaim. Prodamo, are, avi, 

atum. 
Prodicus. Prodieus, t, m. 
Produce, bear. Fero, ferre, iuli, 

latum. 
Profess. Profiteor, iri, fesstis sum, 

dcp. 
Profit. Uixtlias, aiis, f. 
Profit, to profit. Condnco, ire, 

duxi, ductum. Sec 289. 
Profitable. FntctuOsuSt a, um. 
Promise. Promissum, f, n. 
Promise, to promise. PoUiceor, 

irif poUiclius sum, dep. 
Prompt, affect, Commdveo, ire, 

mOvit m^ium. 
Pronounce, speak. Dico, ire, dixi, 

dicium. 
Proof. Tesiimonium, ti, n. 
Properly, worthily enough. ScUis 

digne, adv. 
Property, means. Res, rei, f. 
Propose to one's self no other aim. 

NihH sibi aliud nisi proponire 

(propono, ircy posui, positum). 

See 444. 
Prosperity. Res secundae, f. pl. G. 

441, 4. 
Prosperous. Felix, lcis ; heOtus, 

a, um. See 393. To have a 

prosperous voyage, ex senientia 

navlgoy are, avi, aium. See 339. 
Protection — to receive under pro- 

tection. In deditiOnem accipio, 

ire, cipi, cepium. 
Proud. SuperhuSy a, um. 
Prove. Prohoy are, avi, aium. 
Provide for. Provideo, €re, vldi, 

visum. G. 386. 
Province. Provincia, ae, f. 
Prudence. Prudeniia, ae, f. 
Ptolemy. Ptolemaeus, i, m. 
Public. Publicus, a, um. Highest 

public welfare, summa res pub- 

lica, f. 
Publius. PuhliuB, ii, m. 
Punic. Punicus, a, um. 



Punishment. SuppUcium, ii, n. 

Punishment, penalty, poena, aejf, 
Pupii. DisHpidus, i, m. 
Purchase. Emo, ire, emi, empium., 
Purpose, wish. Senieniia, ae, f. 

For the purpose of, causa with 

gen. G. 414, 2, 3). To no pur- 

pose, nequidquam, adv. 
Pursue. Sequor, i, secnius sum, 

dep. 
Pursuit, study, exertion. Studium, 

ii, n. 
Put to death. Ocddo, ire, di, sum, 

inierficio, ire, feci, fectum. 
Pydna. Pydna, ae, f. 
Pytliagoras. Pyihagdras, ae, m. 
Pythagorean. Pythagorius, a, um. 



Q- 

Queen. Reglna, ae, f. 
Question. Quaestio, Onis, f. 
Quickly. Celeriier, adv. 
Quiet. Otium, ii, n. 
Quintus. Quinius, i, m. 



B. 

Raise, conduct. PerdHco, ire, duxi, 

ductum. 
Ranks in lino of battle. Acies, ei, f. 
Rare. Rarus, a, um. 
Rather, more. Magis, adv. Would 

rather, malo, maXle, malui. G.293. 
Read. Lego, ire, legi, lectum. 
Readily. Faclle, adv. 
Reason. Raiio, onis, f. For the 

reason that, prdpierea gtto<£,conj. 
Recall, mention. Commemdro, are, 

avi, atum. Recall to mind, re- 

cordor, ari, ktus sum, dep. G. 

406, II. 
Receive. Ac&lpio, ire, dpi, cepium. 
Recollection. Memoria, ae, f. 
Record. Perscnbo, ire, scripsi, 

scriptum. 
Recover. Recupiro, are, avi, atum. 

Recover, restore, recreo, are, avi, 

aium. 
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Beduce to a state of peace. Paco, 

iZre,^vi, Qium, 
Reference — to arrange with refer- 

ence to. Refiroy ferre^ tulif la- 

iuniy ad with acc. See 634. To 

have reference to, refiror, firri, 

latu3 8um, ad with acc. See 

577. 
Kefinement. ffumanitas, dtis, f. 

llefinements, culture, cvltus, 

uSf m. 
Befute. Refato, Hre, dvi, Qium ; 

refeUo, ire,feUi. 
Begal power. Regnum, i, n. 
Begard — in regard to. De, prep. 

with ahl. ; Bometimes rendered 

hy gen. See 677. 
Begard, hold. Hdbeo, ere, ui, 

itum, Think, regard as, puio, 

are, iZvi, SLtum ; statuo, kre, ui, 

uium. 
Beign — in the reign of. Pres. Part. 

ofregno, in abl. ahs. (regno, cLre, 

Uvi, atum), 
Beign, to reign. Regno, Sre, SLvi, 

atum. 
Bejoice, rejoice in. .Gaudeo, Ire, 

gavisus sum ; laetor, ari, Htus 

sum, dep. 
Bejoicing, joy. Laetitia, ae, f. 
Belate. Narro, Hre, Svi, atum ; 

fero, ferre, tuli, lcutum ; trado, 

ire, didi, ditum, 
Belease. Libero, Hre, avi, atum. 

G. 425, 3, 2). 
Belief — to come to the relief of. 

Subvinio, ire, veni, ventum. G. 

38G. 
Belying upon. Fretus, a, um. G. 

419, IV. 
Bemain. Maneo, ere, m>ansi, man- 

sum, It remains, reJXquum est, 

fuit, ut with subj. 
Bemarkable. SingulSris, e. 
Bemember. Memini, meminisse ; 

G. 297, I. ; 406, II. ; reminiscor, 

i. G. 406, II. 
Bemissness. Nequitia, ae, f. 
Bemove, take away. ToUo, Sre, 

sustiili, sublatum, 
Bender service. Prosum, prodesse, 



profui. See 606; also G. 290; 

386. 
Benew. Instauro, .iZre, Hvi, atum. 
Bepeat. Reddo, ire, dldi, ditum. 
Bepent. Poeniiei, uit, impers. G. 

410, III. See 228. . 
Beply. Respondeo, €re, di, sum. 
Beport. Rumor, Oris, m. 
Bepose. TranquiUitas, atis, f. 
Bepublic. Res publica, rei publi- 

cae, f. 
Bequest. Rogatus, us, m. 
Bequire, compel. Cogo, Ire, coCgi, 

coacium. 
Bequite a favor. Gratiam refiro, 

ferre, tKdi, latum. See 548. 
Bescue. Eripio, ire, ripui, rep- 

tum. 
Beside. Ilabito, are, avi, SUum. 
Besources, means. Opes, opum, 

.f.pi. 

Bespects — pay one's respects to. 

Saluio, Sre, S,vi, atum. 
Best. Quies, eiis, f. ; requies, etis, 

f. See283. 
Best upon, be situated in. Positus, 

a, um, sum, esse, fui, in with abi. 
Best, the rest. Cetiri, ae, a, pl. 
Bestore. Recreo, Ure, Hvi, atum. 
Bestrain. Arceo, ere, ui, arctum. 
Besult. £xitus, us, m. Highest 

results, summ^, Orum, n. pl. 

See 416. To be the result, evi- 

nio, ire, vini, ventum. 
Betain. Teneo, ere, ui, tentum. 
Betum. Redeo, Ire, ii, itum. Beturn, 

turn back, revertor, i, versus 

sum, dep. G. 273, III., verto, 
Bevolution. Res novae, f, pl. See 

223. 
Beward. Praemium, ii, n. Beward, 

wages, merces, edis, f. 
Bhetorician. Rhetor, 6ris, m. 
Bliine. Rhenus, i, m. 
Bhone. Rhodanus, i, m, 
Bich. Dives, itis. G. 165, 2. 
Biches. Divitiae, arum, f. pl. 
Bight. Rectus, a, um. Bight, the 

right, fas, n. indecl. See 405, 1. 

The right, integrity, honesias, 

atis, f. 
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Rightly. Rede, adv. 

River. Flumen, inis, n. 

Road. Vta, vtae, f. 

Robbcr. Praedoy onisy m. 

Roman. Eomanus, a, um, 

Roman» a Roman. MomiZnus, i, m. 

Rome. Moma, oe, f. 

Romulus. Eomidus, i, m. 

Roscius. Roscius, ii, m. 

Rout. Pello, ire, pepxdi, pulsum. 

Route. lier, iiiniris, n. 

Ruln, demolish. Diruo, ire, ui, 

itium, 
Rule. Dominaiio, Onis, f. 
Rule, to rule. Rego, ire, rexi, rec- 

ium ; impero, are, Hvi, cLium. 

G. 386. 
Rumor. Rumoj', Ci-is, m. 



S. 

Sabine. Sahinus, a, um, 
Sacred. Sancius, a, um ; sacer, 

cra, crum. 
Sacrifice, to spend. Profundo, £re, 

fadi, jfHsum. 
Sad. Trisiis, e. 
. Safe. Salvus, a, um. Safe, secure, 

tuius, a, um. See 321. 
Safcty. Salus, Hiis, f. 
Saguntum. Sagunium, i, n. 
Saii. Navigo, Hre, Rvi, aium. " " 
Sake — for the sake of. Causa or 

graiia with gen. G. 414, 2, 3). 

Por my, &c., sake, w^a causa, 

etc. 
Salute. Salnio, are, avi, aium. 
Same. Jdem, eddem, idem. To 

entertain the same sentiments, 

eddem seniio, ire, sensi, sensum. 
Satisfy. Saiisfacio, ire, feci, fac- 

ium. G. 26, 2, 3), (b) ; 385. 
Saturnia. Saiurnia, ae, f. 
Save. Servo, conservo, are, dvi, 

aium. 
Say. Dico, Sre, dixi, dictum, Say, 

relate, fero, ferre, iuli, laium. 

They say, feruni. Say — not, 

deny, nego, SLre, avi, Rium. 
Scaevola. Scaev6la, ae, m. 



Scarcely, scarcely yet Via:dum, 

adv. 
School. Ludus, i, m. ; sckola, ete, f. 
Science, leaming. Doctrina, ae, f. 

Military science, res militaris, f. 
Scipio. Scipio, Onis, m. 
Sea. Mare, m^ris, n. On sea and 

land, terra marlque. 
Second, another. Alier, ira, Hrnm. 

G. 149 ; 149, 2. A second time, 

iiirum, adv. 
Secure, safe. Tuius, a, um. See 

321. 
Sccure, to secure, conciliate. Con- 

cilio, Sre, avi, atum. 
Sedition. Seditio, onis,^ 
See. Video, €re, vidijj^ptm. See 

that, take_ caro-*h!n?^Mro, &re, 

SLvi, atum. 
Seek. Quaero, ire, quaesfvi, qude- 

siium ; peto, appiio, expito, ere, 

pjdlvi and ii, iium. Seek, pur- 

sue, sequor, i, secutus sum, dep. 
Seem. Videor, eri, visus sum. See 

677. 
Seize. Rapio, ire, ui, rapium. 
Select. Ellgo, ire, ligi, lectum. 
Selcct, selected. Exquisiius, a, um. 
Self, one*s self, reflexive. Sui, si- 

hi ; intensive, ipse, a, um. 
Seli. Vendo, ire, didi, ditum. 
Senate. Senaius, us, m. 
Senator. SenHior, 6ris, m. 
Send. Mitto, ire, misi, missum. 
Sense. Sensus, us, m. 
Sentiments — entertain the samc 

sentiments. E&dem sentio, ire, 

sen^i, sensum. 
Serve. Servio, ire, ivi and ii, 

itum. G. 385. 
Service — render service. Prosum, 

prodesse, profui. See 60G ; also 

G. 290; 386. 
Servilius. Servilius, ii, m. 
Servitude. Serviius, uiis, f. 
Servius. Servius, ii, m. 
Set, set before. PropOno, ire, po- 

sui, posiium. Set fire to, in- 

fiammo, Hre, avi, aium ; incendo, 

ire, cendi, censum. Set forth, 

exprOmo, ire, prompsi, promp- 
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tum, Set fortli views, state, prae- 
dlco, dre, dvi, dtum. Set out, 
prqficiscorf i, profectus sum, dep. 

Seven. Septem, indecl. 

Seventh time. Septlmum, adv. 

Seventh day of the month, — in 
March, May, July, and October. 
Nonae, arum, f. pl. G. 708, 1. 2. 

Several. Complures, a or ia, pl. 

Severe. Severus, a, um, Severe, 
grievous, gravis, e, 

Sextus. Sextus, t, m. 

Share. Communlco, dre, dvi, dium, 

Sharply. Acriter, adv. 

Short, brief. Brevis, e, 

Shoulder. Hum^i^us, i, m, 

Show. Ostendo, Sre, di, sum and 
tum; monstro, demonstro, are, 
dvi, dtum. 

Sicily. Sicilia, ae, f. 

Silent. Mutus, a, um, 

Silver. Argentum, i, n. 

Since, as. Quum, quoniam, conj.^ 
Since, ago, abhinc, adv. 

Six. Sex, indecl. 

Six hundredth. Sexcenteshnus, a, 
um, 

Sixth. Sextus, a, um, Sixth of 
July, pridie Nonas Quintiles. 
G. 708, III. ; 437, 1. 

Sixtieth. Sexagesimus, a, um, 

Skilledin, skilful in. Perltus, a,um, 

Slave — be the slave of. Servio, ire, 
ivi and ii, itum, G. 385. 

Slay. Interficio, Sre,feci,fectum; 
ocado, Sre, cldi, clsum. 

Sleep. Dormio, ire, ivi, Itum, 

Small. Farvus, a, um. Small, con- 
tractcd, angustus, a, um. 

So. Tam, ita, adv. ; sometimes 
rendered by is, ea, id. See 444. 
In such a manner, sic, adv. So 
greatly, to such an extent, adeo, 
adv. So — as, with adjectives, 
icLm — quam, adv. ; with verbs, 
sic — ut, adv. So far, tanium, 
adv. So far am I from, tantum 
ahest, ut with. subj. See 498. So 
great, tantus, a, %im. So many, 
tot, indecl. So much, tantus, a, 
um ; tantopire, adv. So that, 

14 



ut, conj. Not so much, non tam, 
adv. 

Socrates. Socrettes, is, m. 

Soldier. - Miles, Uis^ m. and f. 

Solon. Solo and Solon, onis, m. 

Some. Nonnulli, ae, a, pl. Some, 
any, aliqui, qua, quod. Some 
one, a certain one, quidam, quae- 
dam, quoddam. Somebody, some- 
thing, aliquis. G. 191. At some 
time, aliquando, adv. ; aliquo 
temp67'e. G. 426. Some — others, 
alii — alii. G. 459. 

Sometime. Aliquando, adv. 

Sometimes. Interdum, adv. 

Son. Filius, ii, m, 

Soul. Animus, i, m. 

Sovereignty. Imperium, ii, n. 

Spain. Hispania, ae, f. 

Sparta. Sparta, ae, f. 

Speak. Dico, ire, dixi, dictum ; 
loquor, i, locutus sum, dep. 

Spend. Consumo, Sre, sumpsi, 
sumptum. Of time, ago, h^e, 
egi, actum. 

Spirit, courage. Ahimus, i, m. 

Spirited, in a spirited manner. 
AcT^ter, adv. 

Spurius. Spurius, ii, m. 

Squander. Profundo, ire, fudi, 
fUsum. 

Stadium. Siadium, ii, n. 

Start, set out. Proficiscor, i, pro- 
fectus sum, dep. 

State, condition. Status, us, m. 
To reduce to a state of peace, 
paco, dre, dvi, dtum, The state, 
civitas, atis, f. State, conimon- 
wealth, res puhlica, rei jpuhlicae, 
f. The highest welfare of the 
state, summa res puhlica. 

State, say. Dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 

Statesman. Is qui reipuhlicaeprae^ 
est (praesum, esse, fui). See 438. 

Station, to place. CollSco, dre, 
dvi, dtum. 

Stator. Stator, Oris, m. 

Statue. Signum, i, n. 

Stoic. Sioicus, i, m. 

Strengthen. Alo, ire, alui, alitum 

■ and dlium. 
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Strife. Pugnat ae, f. 

Strive. Niior, niii, nisus and 7iia> 

1/5 sum, dep. 
StroDg, amplc. Amplus, a, um, In 

tlie atrongest terms, amplissimis 

vet-bis. 
Strongly. Valde, adr. 
iStudent of. Studiosus^ a, um. 
Studiously. Studiose, adv. 
Study. Studium, ii, n. 
Subject, thing. Res, rei, f. On the 

subject of, concerning, de^ prep. 

ivith abl. 
Subject — to be subject to. Pareo, 

ere, ui, \tum, G. 38q. 
Succeed. Succedo, ire, cessx, ces- 

sum, G. 886. 
Success. Felicltas, Utis, f. 
Successful. Secundus, a, um. 
Such. Tcdis, e; sometimes renr 

dcred by qui, quae, quod. Such, 

so great, tantus, a, um. Such — 

as, talis, e — qudlis, e ; is, ea, id 

— qui, quae, quod ; tantus, a, um 

— quantus, a, um. . See 53i, 
Suddcn. Subltus, a, um. 
Suffer. Patior, i, passus sum, dep. 
Suffering, pain. DoJor, Cris, m. 
Sufficient — to be sufficient, he able. 

Possum, posse, potui. 
Sufficiently. Satis, adv. 
Suggestion — at the suggestion of. 

Audor, in abl. absol. See 604. 
Suitable. Idoneus, a, um. 
Suitably = worthily enough. Satis 

digne, adv. 
SuUa. Sulla, ae, m. 
Sum of money. Pecunia, ae, f. 
Sumptuous. Sumptuosus, a, um. 
Sun. Sol, solis, m. 
Sunset. Solis occasus, us, m. 
Superbus. Superbus, i, m. 
Supplicate. SuppUco, dre, dvi, a- 

tum. 
Suppose, think. ArlUror, dri, d- 

tus sum, dep. ; puto, dre, dvi, 

dtum. 
Suppress. ComprXmo, Sre, prcssi, 

pressum, 
Supreme. Summus, a, um, G. 

168,8 



Sore. Certus, a, um, 

Surely. Certe, adv. 

Surpass. Supero, dre, dvi, dium, 

To Burpass the folIy*of = to be 

more foolish than, sum, esse, fui, 

dementior, ius. 
Surround. Circwmdo, dre^ dedi, 

ddtum; cingo, cre, cinxij cinc- 

ium, 
Sword. Ferrum, i, n. See 117. 

With fire and sword, y<?rra igne- 

que. 
Syllable. . SyUdba, ae, f. 
Syracuse. Syracusae, drum, f. pl. 

Of Syracuse, Syracusan, Syj-a- 

cusius, a, um. 



T. 

Table. Mensa, ae, f. 

TaWet. TahHla, ae, f. 

Take, take up. Capio, ire, cepi, 
captum, Take, appropriate, su^ 
mo, ire, sumpsi, sumptum. Take, 
carry, porto, dre, dvi, aturti. 
Take away, tollo, Ire, susiuLi, sub- 
latum, Take care, caveo, ere, ca- 
vi, cautum. Take place, fio, filri, 
factus sum. Take the census of, 
censeo, ere, ui, censum. See 490. 

Talent, native talent. Ingenium, 
ii, n. Talent, mental ability, 
mens, mentis, f. Talent, a suiu 
of money, ialenium, i, n. 

Tarentum. Tarentum, i, n. 

Tarquin, Tarquinius. TarquiniuSy 
ii, m. 

Tarquinii. Tarquinii, Orum, m. iil. 

Tarry. CommQror, dri, dtus suniy 
dep. 

Teach. Docco, ere, ui, doctum. 
Teach, instruct, ei-udio, ire, ivi 
and ii, itum, Teach, train up, 
instituo, tre, ui, Hium, See 585. 

Teacher. Doctor, oris, m. ; magis^ 
ter, tri, m. See 423. 

Tear. Lac7^7na, ae, f. 

Tedioi^, long. ' Longus, a, um. 

Tell. Dico, Sre, dixi, dictum. 

Temperate. Tempirans, antis. 
f 
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Temple. Templum, i, n. ; aedes, 
isy f. ; fanum, t, n. See 871. 

Ten. Decem, indecl. 

Terms — in ' the strongest terms. 
Amplisslmis verhis, 

Terrify. Terreo, ere, ui, itum, 

Territory. Fines, ium, m. pl. 

Thales. ThaleSy is, m. 

Than. Quam, conj. 

Thank. Gratias agoy ire, egi, ac- 
tum. See ^48. 

Thanks. Gratiae, arum, f. pl. G. 
132. To express thanks, gratias 
ago, ere, egi, adum, 

That. llle, a, ud ; is, earid, less 
strongly demonstrative than ille. 
And that too, et is ; et is quidem, 
G. 451, 2. 

That, in that. Quod, conj. That, 
expressing purpose or result, ut, 
conj. with subj. That, express- 
ing purpose, when the dependent 
clause contains a comparative, 
quo, conj. with subj. That = but 
that, quin, conj. with subj. G. 
498. 

The = that, emphatic. Hle, a, ud ; 
not emphatic, is, ea, id, The — 
the, with comparatives, quo — eo. 
See 454. 

Theban, of Thebes. Thebanus, a, 
um, 

Theft. Furtum, i, n. 

Their, theirs. Suus, a, um ; not 
reflexive, eOrum, earum. See 
468, 2. Their own things, pro- 
ductions, sua, orum, n. pl. G. 
441, 1. 

Themistocles. Themistdcles^, is, m. 

Then. 2him, adv. 

There. lllic, adv. 

Thermopylae. Thermopfflae,d,rum. 
f.pl. 

Thing. Res, rei, f. 

Think. Sentio, ire, sensi, sensum ; 
puto, SCre, dvi, atum ; arUtror, 
ari, dtus sum, dep. Think, be of 
opinion, censeo, ere, ui, eensum. 
See 676. Think, ponder, coglto, 
Sre, avi, Htum. Think out, com- 
mentor, Hri, aius sum, dep. 



Think little of, despise, contemnoy 
ire, tempsi, temptum. 

Third. Tertius, a, um, 

Thirty. Triginta, inded. 

Tiiirty-eight. Duodequadraginta, 
indecl. 

This. Ifie, haec, hoc, This = that, 
not strongly demonstrative, is, 
ea, id, 

Thou, you. Tu, tui, Thou thyself, 
you yourself, intensivp, ipse, a, 
um, 

Though. See Lesson LXXVIII. 

Thought, opinion. Sententia, ae, 
f. Thought, reflection, cogitatioy 
dnis, f. 

Thousand. Mtlle, G. 178. 

Three. Tres, tria, Tvhree days, 
triduum, ui, n. 

Three hundred. Trecenti, ae, a, pl. 

Through. Per, prep. with acc. 

Thus. Sic, adv. Thus far, adhuc, 

--adv. 

Thy, yofir. Tuus, a, um. 

Thyself, yourself, emphatic or re- 
flexive, not intensive. Tu, tui, 
By thyself, by yourself, iecum. 

Tiberius. Tiherius, ii, m. 

Tigranes. TigrHnes, is, m. 

Tiil. Colo, Sre, cqlui, cultum. 

Time. Tempus, dris, n. At some 
time, aliquando, adv. ; aliquo 
tempdre, G. 426. At times, in- 
terdum, adv. For the first time, 
primum, adv. The second time, 
itHrum, adv. The seventh time, 
septlmum, adv. For a long time, 
jamdndum ; jamprldem, adv. G. 
467, 2. In the time of. See 
255, 2. 

Timid. TimXdus, a, um. 

To. Ad, prep. with acc. To, to- 
wards, of friendly feelings and 
conduct towards a person, erga, 
prep. with acc. To no purpose, 
nequidquam, adv. 

Toil, labor. Lahor, Oris, m. 

To-morrow. Cras, adv. 

Tongue. Lingua, ae, f. 

Too. NinUs, adv. ; often expressed 
by the comparative. See 448. 
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And that too, et is; et is qui- 
dem (is, ea, td), G. 451, 2. 

Topic — each topic, each tliing. 
Quidque. 

Torture. Crucio, iZre, avi, atum. 

Touch. Tango, ire, tefigi, tactum. 

Towards. Adversus, versus, prep. 
with acc. ; versus, adv. G. 433, 
2. Towards, of friendly feelings 
and conduct towards a person, er- 
ga, prep. with acc. 

Town. Oppldum, i, n. 

Treachery, treason. Proditio, 0- 
nis, f. 

Treasures, things. Res, rerwm, f.pl. 

Tried. Spectatus, a, um. 

Troublesome. Molestus, a, um. 

True. Verus, a, um. 

Trumpeter. Tublcen, inis, m. 

Trust, to hope. Spero, are, avi, 
dtum. Trust in, confido, tre, 
flsus sum. G. 419, II. ; 4, 2). 

Truth. Veritas, atis, f. ; verum, 
i,n. G. 441, 2. 

Try. Tenio, are, Gvi, atum. 

TuUius. Tullius, ii, m. 

Twenty. Viginti, indecl. 

Twice. Bis, adv. 

Two. Duo, duae, duo. G. 170, 2. 

Tyranny. Tyrannis, idis, f. 

Tyrant. Tyrannus, i, m. 



TJ. 

Unable, be unable. Non possum, 

posse, potui. 
Unbridled. Effrendtus, a, um. 
Uncertain. Incertus, a, um, 
Under. Suh, prep. with acc. and 

abl. G. 435. Under the guid- 

ance of, dux, ducis, in abl. abs. 
Understand. Cognosco, ire, novi, 

nltum. 
Und6rstanding. Mens, mentis, f. 
Undertake. Suscipio, ire, c€pi, 

ceptum. 
Unfriendly. Inimlcus, a, um. 
Unhappy. Infelix, lcis. 
Unharmed. IncolUmis, e; sine in- 

juria. See 504. 



Unimpaired. IntSger, gra, grum. 
Unless. Msi, conj. G. 607. 
Unmindful. Immemor, 6ris» 
Unnecessary. Non necessariuSj 

a, um. 
Unpopularity. Invidia, ae, f. 
Until. Dum, donec, conj. G. 522. 
Unusual. Inusitdtus, a, um. 
Unwilling — to be unwilling. Nblo, 

nolle, nolui. G. 293. 
Unwiilingly. Invitus, a, um. G. 

443. 
Upon. In, prep. with acc. and abl. 

G. 435. Upon, concerning, de, 

prep. with abl. 
Upright. Prohus, a, um. 
Urge. Impello, ire, puli, pulsum. 
Use, mako use of. Utor, i, usus 

sum, dep. G. 419, X. 
Useful. Utilis, e. To be useful, 

utllis, e, sum, esse, fui ; utilitd- 

tem a^lro, ferre, attuli, alldtum. 

See 444. 
Usefulness. UtilXtas, dtis, f. 
Useless. Inufilis, e. 
Utter. Eloquor, i, locatiis sum, 

dep. 
Utterly. Fundltus, adv. 



Vain — in vain. Frustra, nequid- 
quam, adv. See 338. 

Valor. Virtus, Qtis, f. 

Value, price. Pretium, ii, n. Of 
greater value, of more value, 

. pluris. G. 402, III. 1. 

Vender. Venditor, oris, m. 

Verres. Verres, is, m. 

Verse. Versus, us, m. 

Very. Valde ; oflen rendered by 
the superlative. See 448. Very, 
with nouns, ipse, a, um. G. 452, 
2. Very much, plurimum, adv. 
Very highly, with verbs of valu- 
ing, maximi. G. 402, III. 1). 
Not very, non ita, adv. • How 
very busy one is, quanta occupor 
tione distinitur. See 631. 

Viands. Epulae, drum, f. pl. 
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Vice. ViUum, ii, n. 

Vicinity — in the vicinity of, noar. 

Adj prep. with acc. 
Victor. Vidor, oris, m. 
Victory. Vidoria, ae, f. Victory 

over the Cimbrians, Cimbrica 

victoria, 
Views — set forth views, state. 

Praedico, are, avi, atum. 
Vigilant. Vigilans^ antis. 
Vigilantly, sharply. AcHter, adv. 
Village. Vicus, i, m. 
Violate. Vi6lo, &re, Svi, aium, 
Virtue. Virtus, adis, f. 
Visit. Viso, ire, visi, visum, 
Voice. Vox, vocis, f. A feeble 

voice, vociila, ae, f. 
Voyage — have a prosperous voy- 

age. Ex sententia navlgo, are, 

avi, atum. See 339. 



W. 

Wage. (rcro, ^re, gessi, gestum, 

Wage against, infiro, ferre, tHli, 

illatum. G. 386. 
Wait. Exspecto, Sre, IZvi, Stum. 
Walk. Ambalo, are, avi, G.tum, 

Walk, go along, ingrHdior, i, in- 

gressus sum, dep. 
Wall. Murus, i,m.; moenia, ium, 

n. pl. ; paries, itis, m. See 377. 

Walls of the city, city walls, 

moenia, ium, n. pl. Walls of my, 

&c., own house, m^i, etc, parii- 

tes. See 378. 
War. Bellum, i, n. 
Warrior. Is qui bellum gerii (gero, 

ire, gessi, gestum), See 444. 
Watch. Vigllo, are, SCvi, atum, 
Way, manncr. Modus, i, m. In no 

way, nullo modo ; in no thing, 

nulla re, 
Wealth. Diviiiae, Urum, f. pl. 
Wealthy. Dives, Itis, 
We&ry, Defaiigo, Ure, avi, atum, 
Weep at. /Uacrimor, Sri, atus 

sum, dep. G. 386. 
Weighty. Gravis, e, 
Welfare, advantage. Commddum, 



i, n. Highest welfare of the 
state, highest public welfare, 
summa res pubVLca. 

Well. Bene, adv. Well known, 
sometimes rendered by iXle, a, 
ud, G. 460, 4. 

What, interrog. Qui, quae, quod, 
adj. ; quis, quae, quid, substant. 

Whatever. Quisquis, quaequae, 
quodquod and quicquid or quid- 
quid, Whatever = that wliich, 
is, ea, id — qui, quae, quod, 

When. Quum, adv. When and 
while are sometimes rendered by 
the abl. abs., by a participle, by 
an at^ective, or byan appositive. 
See Lesson LXXIX.; also G. 
431, land2, (1); 578, L; 442; 
363, 3. When, interrog., quan- 
do, adv. 

Where. Ubi, adv. 

Whether. Num, conj. ; in double 
questions, utrum ; num ; ne, 
enclit. conj. Whether — not, 
nonne, Whether — or, utrum — 
an, G. 346, IL 2. 

Which, relat. Qui, quae, quod ; 
interrog., qui, quae, quod, adj., 
quis, qua£, quid, substant. Which 
one, of two, uter, utra, uirum, 
G. 149. 

While. Dum, conj. G. h22, When, 
quum, conj. See also ** When." 

Who, wliich, what, relat. Qui, 
quae, quod ; interrog., qui, quae, 
quod, adj., quis, quae, quid, 
substant. 

Whoever. Quisquis, quaequae, 
quodquod and quicquid or quid- 
quid, Whoever = he, etc. — 
who, i$, ea, id — qui, quae, quod, 

Whole, the whole of. Toiu^, a, 
um; G. 149; cunctus, a, um; 
omnis, e ; universus, a, um, 

WhoUy, whole. Totus, a, um, G. 
149; 443. 

Why. Quare; cur; adv. ; quid. 
G. 454, 2. 

Wicked. ScelerUius, a, um ; im- 
pr6bus, a, um, 

Wickedness. Scelus, Ms, n. 
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Will— good will. BenevoUniiat 
ae,f, 

Willing — be willing. VolOf ^'eUe, 
volui. G. 293. 

Willingly. Libenier, adv. 

Winter. Eiems, imisy f. Winter 
. quartersy kiberna, orum, n. pl. 

Wisdom. Sapientia, ae, f. 

Wise. Sapiens, entis. 

Wisely. Sapienter, adv. 

Wish. Volo, velle, volui, G. 293. 

With. Cum, prep. with abl. With, 
among, near to, at the hoiise of, 
apud, prep. with acc. With is 
Bometimcs rendered by the abl. 
abs. With the attendance of, 
comes, Uis, in abl. abs. With 
each other, inter se, G. 448, 1. 
With fire and sword, ferro ign^- 
que, See 117. 

Withdraw, call oflf*. Av6co, dre, dvi, 
dtum, Withdraw, retire, se re- 
movere (remdveo, €7'e, mOvi, md- 
tum); decedo, ire, cessi, cessum, 

Within. Jntra, prep. with acc. 

Without. Sine, prep. with abl. ; 
sometimes rendered by nullus, a, 
um, G. 149, in agreement with 
noun; sometimes by quin, conj. 
with subj. See 571 ; also G. 498, 
3. Without exception, alone, 
unus, a, um. G. 176, 1. With- 
out a nomination from the peo- 
ple, injussu pop^Cdi. G. 414, 2, 
3). To be without, vaco, dre, 
avi, dtum ; careo, €re, ui, itum ; 
egeo, ere, ui. See 239, I. 

Witness. Testis, is, m. and f. 

Witness, to witness. Specto, dre, 
dvi, dtum, 

Wonder, wonder at. Miror, dri, 
dtus sum, dep. 

Wonderful. Mirahilis, e ; admi- 
raliilis, e ; mirus, a, um. 

Wont, be wont. Soleo, €re, solltus 
sum. 

Word. Verhum, i, n. Word for 
word, ad verhum. See 361. 

Work, monument. Monumentum, 
i, n. 

World. 3Iundus, i, m. 



Worship. Veniror, dri, dtus sum, 

dep. 
Worth, "moral worth. Honestas, 

dtis, f. ; viHu^, Htis, f. 
Worthily. Digne, adv. 
Worthy. Dignus, a, um, 
Would rather. Malo, malle, maZui. 

G. 293. 
Would that. Utinam, adv. G. 

488, 1. 
Write. Scriho, Ire, scripsi, scrip- 

ium. 
Writing. Scriptum, i, n. To com- 

mit to writing, litiiris mando, 

dre, dvi, dtum. 
Wrong. Pravus, a, um. 
Wrong, crime. Nefas, n. indecl. 



Xenophon. XenHplion, ontis, m. 
Xerxes. Xerxes, is, m. 



Year. Annus, i, m. 

Yesterday. JleH, adv. ; hesierno 

die. G. 426. Yesterday's, of 

yesterday, hesternus, a, um, 
Yet. Tamen, adv. 
Yoke. Jugum, i, n. 
You, thou. Tu, tui. You your- 

self, ipse, a, um. 
Young man. Adolescens, entis, m, ; 

juvSnis, is, pi. 
Your. Vester, ira, trum, Your, thy , 

tuus, a, um. Your companions, 

&jQ,.,vestri, drum; tui, Orum; m, 

pl. G. 441, 1. 
Yourself, emphatic, not intensive. 

Tu, tui ; intensive, ipse, a, um. 

By yourself, tecum, 
Youth. Juvt7iis, is, m. and f. 



Zeal. Studium, ii, n. 
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A.mold's Latin Course 



L FIEST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PEACTICAL GRAMMAft 
Eovlsed and carefUlly Corrected, by J. A< Spbncicb, D.D. 12m(^ 359 pages. 

IL PEACTICAIi mTEODUCTION TO LATIN PEOSE COMPOSITION. B» 
vlsed and carefuUy Corrected, by J. A< Spknoeb. D.D. 12mo, 856 pages. 

CI. COENELIUS NEPOS. With Questlons and Ansvrers, and an Imitativo Eier 
dso on each Chapter. With Notes by E. A, Johnson, Prtyfessor of LatJr li 
University of New Tork. New Edition, enlarged, with a Lexicon, Historica] 
and Gedgraphical Index, &c. 12mo, 850 pagcs. 



Amold^s Classlcal Series has attained a circulation almost nnparalleled, having beon 
tetrodnccd into nearly all the leading edacational institutioxis in the Unlted Statea. 
The secret of this saocess is, that the author has hit upon tho true system of teachiiig 
tbe ancient languageia. He exhibits them not as dead, but as living tongues ; and by 
Imitation and repetition, the means which nature herself points out to tho child Icam- 
Ing hismother tongue,he familiarizcs the studentwith the idioms employcd by the 
alegant writers and speakers of antlquity. ^ 

The First and Second Latin Book should bc put in the hands of the beglnners, who 
will spon acquire from its pages a better idea of the language than could be gained by 
months of study according to tho old system. The reason of this is, that evcry thing 
haid a practical bearing, and a principle is no sooner leamed than it is applicd. Tho 
pnpil is at once set to work on ezercises. 

The Proso Composition forms an excellent sequcl to the tfbove work, or may be 
aeed with any other course. It teaehes the art of writing Latin more correctly and 
thoroughly, moro easily and pleasantly, than any other work. In its pages Latin 
synonymes are carefuUy illustrated, differences of idioms noted, cautions as to common 
errors impressed on the mind, and ev^ help afforded toward attaining a puro and 
flowing Latin style. 

From N. "WiraELKB, PrincipaZ of Woreester Cotmty Righ Sehool. 

**In the skill with which he sets forth the idiomaUe pecuHariHea^ as wcll as 1n 
the directness and simplicity with whidi he states the facts of the ancient languages, 
Mr. Amold has no superior. I know of no books so admirably adapted tfi awakcn an 
irUerest in tho study of the langua^ or bo well fitted to lay the foundation of a corrcct 
Bcholorship and refined taste." 

lyom A. B. EuBSELL, Oakland Mgh Sehool 

" The sVfte in which the books are got up are not thelr only recomnicndatlox "Wlth 
thorough instraction on the part of the teach^jr using these books as text-books, I a 
eonfidcnt a much more ample retura for the time and labor bestowed by our youtli 
apon Latin must be secured. The time certainly has come when an advance must b« 
nado upon the old methods of instmction. I am glad to have s work that promlsos bo 
ouiny aavantages as Amold^s First and Secona Latin Book to beginners." 
From 0. M. Blaxb, dassieal Teaeher, PhiladelpTida, 

* I am much pleased with Amold^s Latin Books. A class of my older boys haTt 
jQflt flnishcd the First and Second Book. They had studied Latin for a long thni 
tefore. iut never understood it, they say. as they do now;^ 
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Amold^s First Latin Book ; 

Bemodelled and Rewiitten, and adaptcd to the Ollendorff Hethod of 
Instraction. Bj ALBERT HARKNESS, A.M. l2mo, 802 pagefl. 

Undor the Utwn of the present anthw, the work of Arnold has nndergone radic^ 
skingea. It has been adapted to the OUefldorff improved method oX. inBtraction, and 
ii soperior to the former work in ita plan and all the detaila of inatmction. While 
tl prooeeda in oommon with Amold on the prlnclple of imitation and repetition, )t 
cnrsnea mnch more ezactly and with a anrer atep the progreasiye method, and alms 
lo make the pnpil master of erGrj in^yidual snbject before he proceeds to a new ona, 
and of each snbject by itself before it is oombined with others ; sd that he is bronght 
gFsdnally and sorely to nnderstand the most difBcult oombinations of the hmgnage. 
An important featnre of this book is, that it carries along the Syntax paH pawu 
with the EtTmoIogy, so that the stadont is not onlj all the while becoming fiimlUar 
with tho forms of the langnage, but is also leamlng to oonstmct sentences and to nnder 
stand the mntnal relations of their oomponent parts. 

Spedal oare has been taken in the exercises to present snch idioms and ezpressionf 
alone as are anthorized bj the best classie anthors, so that the leomer maj acqnlre, bj 
ezample as well as precept, a dlstlnot idea of pnre Latinitj. 

It has been a leading object with the anthor so to classify and airange the varions 
lopics as to simplify %he snbject, and, as fiir as possible, to remore the disheartening 
diiflcalUes too often enoonntered at tho ontset in tho stndy of an ancient langoage. 

jPV*om W. E. ToLMAK , Itutruetor 4n Providencs ITigh School 
*^l have nsed Amold''^ Flrst Latin Book, remodelled and rewritten by Mr. Hark- 
noss, in my dasses during the past year, and flnd it to be a work not so mnch re- 
modelled and rewritten as on» eaHrely nevj^ both in its plan and in its adaptation tt 
che wants of the beginner in Latin." « 

From WiL Bussxll, XcUtor o/ fhs First SorUa o/ ths Boston Joumal qf EdueaUotL 
**Thc ^brm whioh this work has taken nnder the skilftil hand of Mr. H. is marked 
thronghont bj a method pnrely elementary, perfeotlj slmple, gradnally progressiyc^ 
and rigoronslj ezact Pnpils trainod on such a manual cannot foil of becoming dis- 
tingnished, in their snbsequent progress, for precision and oorrectness of kiiowledgcv 
«nd for rapid adyancement in gennine scholarship." 

From Qkokox CApaoN, Principdl cf Woreegtsr Stffh School. 
^I haye examinea the work with oare, and am happy to say that I find It snpe 

vior to any similar work with which I am acquainted. I shall reoommend it to my 

aextolass.'* 

I^rom J. B. Bosx, Prqfeuor qfAnoient Languagea in Michigan UnicereUy, 
" I haye examlned yonr First Book In Latin, and am oxceedingly pleased both wtlh 

the plan and execntlon. I shaU not &il to as« my inflnenoe toward Introdnelng it Intf 

Ihe daasisal schools of this Stato." 
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Second Latin Book ; ' 

Comprismg an Historical Latin Reader, with Notes and Rulcs foi 
Translating, and an Exercise Book, developing a Complete Ana- 
lytical Syntax, in a series of Lessons and Exercises, involving tho 
Construction, Analysis, and Beconstruction of Latin Scntencet. 
By ALBERT HARKNESS, A-M., Senior Master in the Providenoe 
High SchooL 12mo, 362 pagea. 

TiiR "srork Is dosigned as a sequel to the author'8 •* First Latin Book." It comprie«i 
ft «oiDplete analytical syntaz, exhibiting the essential stnicture of the Latin languago, 
ftom. Its simplest to its most expanded and elaborate form. 

Tbe arrangement of tbe lessons is decidedly pbilosopbical, gradually progressive, 
and in strict accordance witb tbe law of development of tbe buman mind. Every new 
prindple is stated in simple, clear, and accurate language, and illustrated by examples 
carefiilly selected from tbe reading lcssons, wbicb tbe student is required to translate, 
analyze, and reconstruct He is also exercis^d in forming new Latin sentences on 
given models. Tbis, wbile it gives variety and interest to wbat would otberwise be 
in tbe blgbest degree monotonous, completely fii^es in tbe mind tbe subject of tbe 
lesson, botb by analysis and syntbesis. 

Tbe careful study of tbis volume, on tbe plan recommended by tbe autbor, will 
greatly £M2iIitate tbe pupil^s progress in tbe blgber departments of tbe languag&. Sucb 
is tbe testimony of tbe numerous institutions in wbicb Harkness^s improved editioc 
of Amold bas been introduoed. 

From J. A Sfenoeb, D.D., laU Profesaor ofLaMn in JBurlington CoUeg&^ N. J. 
"Tbe present volume appears to me to carry out excellently tbe system on wbich 
the late lamented Amold based his educational works; and in tbe Selections for 
Ueading, tbe Ifotes and Bules for Translating, tbe Exercises in Translating into Latin, 
tho Analyses, &c., I tbink it admirably adapted to advance tbe diligent studcnt, not 
only rapidlyt but sonndly, in an acquaintance with tbo Latin language." 
From Peof. GAMinrLL, ofBroton Vniversity. 
" The book seems to me, as I anticipated it would be, a valuable addition to tbe 
works now in use among teacbers of Latin in the schools of tbe United Statcs, and for 
many of tbem it will undoubtedly form an advantageous substitute." 
From Pbof. Ijnoojjk^ qf Broion Unvoersity. 
**It seems tome to carryon most successfally the metbod pnrsued intbe Firsl 
Book. Thougb brief^ it is very comprehensive, and combines judicious and skilfuUy 
formed exercises with systematic instructlon." 

From J. J OwKN, D.D., Professor^ the LaUn and OreeJb Languagea and Lit&ra- 
ture in the Free Academy^ 2f&w York. 

**Tbis Seoond Latin Book gives abnndant eyidence of the author^s leaming and 
tact to arrange, simplify, and make acoessible to the youtbM mind tbe great and fUnd«- 
cental principles of the Latin language. The book is wortby of a pbice in evory 
9lusical scbool, and I trust will have an extenslvo sale.^ 

From PROF. Andsbson, of Lenjaiebwrg Univeraity^ Perm^yloamict. 

** A fiiitbful use of the work would diminish the drudgery of the student^s earliec 
fCadles, and facilitate his progress in hiA subsequent course. I wish the work a wldt 
ita«ttlAtion.^ 
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k Latin Grammar for Schools and CoUeges 

By A. TIARKXESS, Ph.D., ProfeJser in Brown University. 

To ozplain the gcneral plan of the work, the Publishers ask the ffttenlioii 
tff teachers to the following extracts firom the Pteface : 

1. This Tolumc ia designed to present a systematic arrangemcnt of t].e 
great facts and laws of the Latm language ; to exhibit not only grammatical 
forms and constructions, but also those viial prineipUB which underlie, con 
trol, and explam them. 

2. Designed at once as a text-book for the class-room, and a book of 
refercnce in studj, it lums to introduce the be^nner eaaily and pleasantly to 
the first principles of the Unguage, and yet to make adequate provision for 
the wants of the morc adTanoed fitudent 

8. By brevity and conciseness in the choice o( phrascology and compact 
ness m the arraBgement of forms and topics, the author has endeavored to 
compress within the limits of a convenient manual an amount of carefuUy- 
selected grammatical facts, which would otherwise £11 a much larger volume. 

4. He has, moreover, endeavored to present the wbole subject in the 
llght of modcm scholarship. Without encumbering hi spages with any un. 
necessary discussions, he has aimed to enrich them with ihepractical renUts 
of the recent labors in the field of jihilology. 

5. Syntax has received in every part special attention. An attcmpt haa 
becn made to eihibit, as clearly as possible, that beautiful system of lawa 
whlch the genlus of the language — that highest of all grammatical authority 
— has created for itself. 

6. Topics which require extended illustration are first presented in thdr 
completeness in general outline, before the separate points are discussed iu 
dctail. Thus a single pagc often foreshadows all the leading features of ao 
extended discussion, imparting a completeness and viTidness to the impres» 
icn of the leamer, impossible under any other tfeatment. 

7 Special carc has been taken to explsun and illustrate with the reqmsita 
folness all difficult and intricate subjects. The Subjuitctive Mood^thsA 
le^^reet trial of the teacher^s patience— has been preeented, it is hqped, m t 
fera at once simple and comnrehenfflve. 
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Harkness^s Latin Grammar. 

From Rev. Prof. J. J. Owtin, D.D., Nex Yo^rk Ftm Academy. 
** I hayet cacefolly examined Harkness^a Latin Grammar, and am iio well pleMO^ 
Mth Its plan, arrangement, and execntion, that I shall take tbe earliest opportnnltj ct 
tfttroducing it as a text-book in tbe Free Academy." 

F^rom Mr. John D. Philbriok, Sup&rintmdent qf Public Schoola^ JBoston^ Mme. 
" ThiB work is eyidently no hasty performance, nor the oompilation of a mere book 
daaker, bnt tbo well-ripened fruit of matnre and accnraie scholarship. It is emineatlf 
piaotioal, because it Is truly, philosophical.^* 

#Vom Mr. G. N. Bigblow, JPrincipal of State ITorma» School^ Framingham^ Mom, 
** Harkness^s Latin Grammar is the mo0t satislSftotory tezt-book I have ever used." 

From Eev. Danixl Leaoh, Swperiwtmdent PubUe SoTioolSj Providence^ JS, I, 
**I am quite confident that it is snperior to any Latin Orammar before the publio. 
U has reoently boen introduced into the Uigh School, fmd all are inach pleased with it.^ 

From Dr. J. B. Chapin, State ConvmUHoner of PubUo InatrucHon in Bhode Island, 
"The vital principlesof the language are clearlyand beautlfally exhibited. The 
work neede no one^s ccnnmendation.^ 

From Mr. Abneb J. Fmpn^Superiniendent ofPubUc SchooU^ LoweU^ Maes. 

"^The aim of the author seems to be fuUy realized in making this 'a useful Book, 
tnd as such I can cheeritilly commend it The clear and admirable manner in which 
the intricacies of the Subjunctive Mood are unfolded, is one of its marked features. 

'*The evidence of ripe scholarship and of familiarity with the latest works of Gcr 
(uan and English philologists is manifest throughout the book.** 

From Dr. J. T. OuAUPLiNy Presidmt qf Waterville CoUege. 
'* I like both the plan and the execution of the work very much. Its mattcr and 
manner are both admirable. I shall be greatly disappointed if it does not at once win 
the publio fovor." 

From Prof. A. 8. Paokab», JBowdoin CoUsffi, JSrunawick, Maine. 
" Uorkness^s Latin Granmiar exhibits throughout the resuUs of thorough scholar 
ihip. I shall recommend it in our next catalogue.** 

From Prof. J. J. STAirroH, Batee CoUege. 
"■ We have introduced HarknBss^s. Grammar into this InstitutioiL It is mucb mon 
ogical and cbncise than any of its rivals." 

From Mr. Wm. J. Bolfe, Prinoipal Cam^bridge Bigh Sohool. 
" Notwithstanding all tlie inconveniences that must attend a change of Latl i Grani- 
xars in a large school like mine, I shall endeavor to secure the adoption of HarkKeai*! 
QnLTnmar in place ef our presont text-book as soon as possible." 

Ft^tm Mr. L. E. "Willistos, Principal Ladie^ Semi^ry^ Camhridg^ Ma$K 
" I think tils work a decided advance upon the Grammar now in use." 

From Mr D. B. Hagbb, Prino. EUot Eigh School, Jamaica Plain, Mom, 
*» rnift ia, in my opinion, byfar the best Latin Grafmmam over pvJbliaked: It Ii 
idmiinhXy adaptcd to the use of leamers, being remarkably oonelfe, dear, compc» 
•««aiv» and phllosophical It will hen-seforth bo uBod as h toxt-book in thlB schooL-*' 
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Harkness^s Latin Grammar. 

From Trot C. 8. HABxnroToir cmd Pro£ J. a Yis Binsohotxn, o/ths Wlule^am 
Univ0r8ity,^ 
** Thia work Is clear, aocnrate, and happy in its^statement of principles, is simple ytfi 
Mbolarly, and embraoes the latest researohes in this department cf philological seienoft 
U wiU appear In oor catalogae." 

From Mr. Euibidgb Smith, Principal Fres AecUlemy, Ktfrwich^ Ct 
**This is not oniy the best Latin Grammar, bnt one of the most thoronghly \ repar^tf 
■flhool-books that I have ever seen. I have introdnced the book into the Free ▲cada 
■7, and am mnch pLused with the resolts of a month's ezperienoe in the olass-room.* 

From Mr. H. A. PiULTr, Principal Bigh School^ HwrtfoTd^ Ct, 
** I can hoartily rooommend Harkness^s new work to both teachers snd scholars. It 
Isk In my Jndgment, the best Latin Grammar eyer offered to oor Bchools.^ 

From Mr. L P. Cadt, Pri/nicipal High Sehool, Warren^ B, L 
**• The longer I nse Harknoss^s Grammar the more ftillj am I convinoed of its saperior 
exoellence. Its merits mnst seoure its adoption wherever it becomes known.** 

From Messra S. Thubbkb and T. B. Stooewbll, PubUe High Schoolj Providone*, 
**An experienoe of seycral weeks with Harkness's Latin Orammar, enables as to 
say wlth confidenoe, that it is an improvement on oor former tezt-book.^ 

From Mr. C. B. Qopp, Principal Boy^ Clamcal Righ School, Providcnes, B. I 
"The practical workin^; of Harkness^s Grammor is gratifjing even beyond my ez- 
peotatlons.** . 

^ From, Rev. Prot M. H. BucKnAii, Univeraiti/ of YermonU 
^ Harkness^s Latin Grammar seems to me to snpply the desideratnm. It is philo- 
iophioal in its method, and yet simple and clear in its statemcnts; and this, ik mj 
jndgment, is the higfacst encomium which oan be bestowed on a text-oook." 

From Mr. E. T. Quihbt, Appleton Academy^ 2Tev> Tpawic\ 2T. IT. 
" I think the book muoh superior to ony othor I have seen. I should be glad to 
tntrodnce it at once." 

From Mr. H. Oboutt, Glenwood Ladie/if Seminary, W. Brataeboro\ Vt 
" I am pleosed with Harkness's Latin Grammar, and haye already ihtrodnced it int« 
this eeminary.^ 

J From Mr. Chablbs Jbwbtt, Prindpal qfFranklin Academy. 
** I deom it an admirable work, and think it will snpersede all others now in nsa 
I& the divislon and arrangement of topics, and in its meohonical exeoution, it is Bap#< 
tiat tc any Latin -Granunar extant" 

From Mr. C. C Chasb, Principal qfLowell Eigh School. 
" Pn>r. narkneB8's Grammar is, in my opinlon, admirably adapted to make tbe tt^iy 
ti the Latln langnage agreeable and interesting.*' 

From Mr. J. EpiBALL, Eigh School^ Doreheeter^ Maas, 
•* It mcets my ideal of what is desirable in every grammar, to wit : compreBSion ol 
IBBeral principles in terso deHnitions and statements, for «ady ose ; and fblaeit ^ 
istaO, woll arranged for referenee.^^ 
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Ainold'* Pracllcal Introductlon to Greelc Frose 

ttn^positiun.' r2nio. 2i;1 pages. 

Arnoia^s Sceond Part to tbe aboTe." 12mo. 248 pnges. 

Arnold'» Gieek ReadlugBvok. ContainiDgtbeSubstance 
of the Practical Intioduction to GreeJt Construing anda.TreatiBe 
cn tho Greek l»»rticles; also, Copious Selections . from Greek 
Autbors, witb CYitical and Explanatory Englisb ifotes, and a Lexi- 
con. 12mo. 618 pages. 
Dr. AmoUrs Greeli Courses have been carefuUy reviscd, corrected 

and impiovcd by J. A. bFEKCEE, D.D., maklaK *itfem a tboiough' 

praetical, uiid eaBy Greelt oourse. • 

Boise's Cxertlccs in Grcek Frose Ccmpofiitlon. 

Adapted lo tbe Jii-bt Book of Xenopbons Anabusis. liy James 
K. BoiSE, ProfoBbcr of Groek in University of Michigon. 12mo. 
Ib5 pagcs. 

Cliampltu's Sltort and CompreliensiTe Greek 
Graniuiar. By J. T. CuAjdpLLN, Profesbor of Greek and Latin iu 
"Wateivillo Collcge. 12mo. 208 psges. 

First I^essons In Gre(k;*-<jr, the Beginner^s Comparion- 
Book to Hadley'8 Gruuimar. By Jameb Mokris "Whitgn, rector 
of llopkius's Graniniiir ScLoul, Kew Haven, CL 12mo. 

Bsdley^s Grcek Gr&nrmar,* io^ Schools and Colleges. By 
Jamks IIadlet, Profpsj-or in Yale College. l?mo. 866 pagea. 

Herodotns, S^electioiisfrcm; Compneing mainly such por- 
tions as pive aConnrctcd Hlstory of IheEast, <othe Fall of Babylon 
and ibe Dcoth of Cyriis the Grcat By Heeman M. Johnson 
D D., Profescor «n Pbilosof.hy and Englisb Literature in Dickinson 
Collcgp. 12mo. 1S6 pagcs. , • 

Htomer^s Ilied^ ncordiPff to the T^xt of Woir. with Notes by ^ 
JoiiN J. OwEN, D. D., LL.D., ProfcBKor of the Latin and Greek 
Languapes and Litoratrre in tbe Free Acadcmy of the Cityof Ncw 
York. 1 vol., 12mo. 740poge8. 

Klomer'» Odyssey, pccordinp to the Text of WoLr,"wIth Notesby 
JouN J. OwEN. Sixtecnth Edition. 12mo. 

Ki]liner*s Grcck Gre-mmer. Translated by Professors 
Edwards and Tayiof. large 12mo. 620 pagea. 

Kcndrfck^s Grcck Ollcndorfi*.* Being a Progressive Ex- 
hibition of the Principles of tbe Greck Grrnrmar. By Asahel C. 
Kendrick, Profesfor of Greek Langur.ge in the University of 
Eochcster. 12mo. 871 pages. 

^"QkWcn^s Grcck IT ■•atf cr t Contofning PelcctionB from varioiis 
authors. Aflrpted to Popbocles' and Knbner'6 Grammars. "With 
Notes and a Lexicon by Jodn J. Owen.. Ncw and Eevieed Edittoo. 
With Map. lCmo. 



